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PREFACE " . ' * 

ThU bookZ^ m& (lpmp^t^d and mJLUzn oA a p^t&tnt to V-^Q, IXnlvoMity. Tht idza ^o^ 
' U. camt in S^ptmboA 1979 uoh^^cu^ a Wotcve fmzhlcan H^aJUh Con^eAtnct in San TnancUzo, 
pejopte, come to tht iniomatLqn table. 6et up by tecum^e/i CznteA, vmting in^omation about 
0-Q.li, and theAt woa nothing to give, to thm* The. ^inal dzcAJiion m6 thzn made, in a / 
' conveMotion vxith Jack Tofibo^ who ieZt, not unJUkz my^eJii, tha^ It muZd be a waltz oi 
turn to Apend my whole. KeMuoKoh yojoK in the. UC Vavl&'tibAjOAy, puAiuing my own fie^eflJidii 
and miXAjiQ tkt ta/igzA 6tady, uhLch, onA^ginaJUy, I came. heAe. to do. So, the. iinit chapter 

* oi thU book wa6 WKltten, until mid-HoveMxeA, and David Rilling, 3k., and Jack V. TonbeM " 
hmdejd In the. oAticZe^' included in thU coll^ction. Then, ioK 6e.veAaZ months, I dAoppexl 
the. pnjojtct ottogetheA and fie^umed my own /iz&exxAch, waiting iofi otheA V-Qil jjzoplz to 
cont/Ubute. theAA om mate/UxiU. , • ' 

In late. HovembeA, 7979, FhiUUp VteAe. come to fi-QU an4 gave, a '-6peec/i in i^ont o^ 
both V'QU and (JC Vavl6 6tadznt6. The. 6pe.e.ch am taped with hU peAmUUon, ^e. CattoAcn, 
Mo al6o^tHayu>iAi.bzd tjoo o^eA taped mateAiaJU iofi hiu 6tudy, WKote. down tkt Apeec/i, Kathy 
TappeJi typed iX, and we, 6znt a copy to Oklahoma, a^kuig VhlUiip Ve.eAe. whetheA wt could 
include, it in thu 6tudy. ilniontunately, VhWUp and the. people woniung with han declined 
ouA Kcqut&t/ 6aying they wanted to u&e the.^ Apeedi themeZve& and that two yexiAs ago, 
while in Geneva, a flench jouAnatUt had used many speeches and published them, while 
those who had deJUvefied them weAe ioficed to pay ioK thflA own iood. TKylng to undeAstand 
this onsweA, but also being still veAy much InteAest^ in including something by Phillip . 
VeeAe, JackJronbts came up with the happy solution to quote a non- copyrighted speech by 
' PhlUUp VeeAe, that had been published pKeviouAly. I hope, that this Solution wilt>J 
also please Vhlltlp VeeAe, who has shown his suppont ^o^ V-QU oh! many occasions. 

In ApnUL J9S0, this pnx)ject'Was pidked up again. Nobody eZse had submitted any 
cont/tlbutlons %y then, and so It became much moKe o^ a one-ma^ project than I had onlginalty 
expected* The Inadequacies^ oi thl& booklet, there^oAe, OAe all rtUne. A dlHeAence In 
style and method Between the iin^t chapteA ond the ioJUowing, has' to be understood as 
a result, oi the tqne elapsed and the lexoinlng pfiocejii I had gone through. Instead oi digging 
ihAouQh oAchives and Aeadlng a lot pi tk^Ky, I ^tetcad aJbnofit e^UiAety oii Iniomatlon given 
to me by V-QU people, and 1 am most grat^iul to alZ^pi them. " ' - ^ 

The pictuAz given oi V-QU Is veAy mudi that which I encountered when I came, here, i.e., 
as an all-lndlan college. I neither, had the time nor. the contacts to obtain iniormation 
or. JCon!tAlbutlons irom Chicmo people, and I hope that fiexicai(iJjneAicans will i^r^ive me ^ 
' this omission, and also^ that in the iutuAe, somebody beXter. quaJUiied may pr.esent a Chlcano \ 
hlstorjj and opinion oi V-Qil. )^ • ^^ "^ 

TheAz weAe obstacles In the my, which I do not want to, leave out altogether, in tfxe. 
hlitoruf^oi a uni\^eAsity dedicated to Truth. Ther.e weAe pebple, iormeAly involv^ in V-Qll, 
whb would* only give anonymous iniormation. I iound anonymous contributions, not acceptcd)le 
In thlL kind oi study, and although I understand and fiespect thelA r.eMons ior. waniinQ to^ , 

* remain unknown, I decided to include only interviem, ^ speeches and antlcleM sim^by thelA 
awOior^. The mor.e^ people I asked, the mor.e complex and oiten--coniusinQ^the}ustoru/ oi V-QU 
became, a>^ I am suAe that I can relate only a segment oi it, as is the ca/e in^ aX^ hUtor.y- 
wrlXlng. In gencAal, wrlXten hLstary is the hUtoKy oi the victorious, those who lasted. 



and tku- book mXZ nQ,ct66'aAAJLy be no ixception. f[omveA, I thott who gave me in^omcuUon, 

becmiAe I fenou; to be people, dexUcatzd to* tht odvancmeM o^ Motive •AmeAican4,^euoa6£i/ 
engaged ^ the, babttt ioK tht AuAvival o^ V-QiJ, and I 4/iaAe th^XJi lnteAZ6t&. 

¥Ajat oi alt, I mnM tike, tt^ank David RUting, Jk., w/iq 6ptnt houA af^toA houA 
zxplaining and ajfi^we/Ung 1ny quo^tidm. He, kimat^, 4J> the kuto/Uan oi V-Qli, but has not 
had the oppo^iXuniXy to mAjte.lt dom yoX. Jack Tonho^ gave we many ideas ^ok which 1 am 
gnateiixZ, and ku collection o^ matzniaU on V-Qii, pant o^ the SpecAjol Collections VepoAXment 
OjJ the UC Davis tib^^viy, has been the most \)aluabte non-o^ souAce o^ inionmaZion, Special 
thanks to VoAAetZ Standing Elk ^o^ allowing me ^0 ^inteAview- kim many timeii, Roge/i Neadeaa*s 
coments^ak^ paAtAcula/clvi appreciated, because, in some aspects, they expn^cds a dissenting 
view, and Uonbent VuptUs^ wiltingncds to Kctate* his own expentences was exceptionally impor- 
tant 50^ thU study, showing what else, besideii ^ofunal education, V-QU is able to do ior 
students. Ed HcGinty's story repreiients the expentence oi a (iC Pav>cA student and shows, jjot 
what reasons "outsiders" and young Hative Mentcans are attracted to p-(i. Special thanks, 
in this place, to dp Manuel, who not only dIXve me a long interview, but showed me around 
tl),e Papago\^eiieAvation and provided me with an experience 1*11 never forget and I* II always, 
/be grate^i^ ior; - here, only those^ passages ojj the intekview relating to the NALE-project \ \ 
'were included, Lois Zuting^s spee^ explains some &^ the reasons, i^y V-Qll must continue j 
to extst, and Dennis Banks* statement about AIM and kUi speech announcing the Walk ior 
Survival tie V-Qli and this booklet in lAfith the larger struggle ior Native Amentcan set^- 
determination. Both/Lois and Venni& ^i/tn against the growing war-mentality in the USA right 
now, voicing d rationaZ^ more huxnanOr-poXnt o^- view amidst -an increasingly hostile and 
chauyinistic 'climate, I do hope, that their yoicei» and those 0^ otheAS warning against 
war wilt be heard and undeA&tood, slaving the wonM {^om another catastrophe, ' 

VbvioXxsty, tkis book has many authors, and inany people have helped to put It together, 
inventing a lot OjJ £ane and work, particularly Toni Velgado, but also Katky TappeZ^ Nancy 
Sherman, and Joan Learned, who typed tht manuscript, and Joe^CattaAin who transcnibed some 
0^ the tapeM, Special thanks to Varlys Edwards who typed the ^hote manuscript on reduction 
sheets before, it was printed, I hope tketr e^iprts will prove to hav^ been wonthwhile, and 
that V-QfJ will continue to extst and thrive in the future*. 

Vavi^, Hay 19 SO 

Hartmut Lutz ^ ' ^ ' - . 
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INTRODUCTION 



) 

Since the very first beginnings of Native American-European contact, the schooling 
of Indian cjiildren by white people has been mar*ked by violence*, oppressions, and blatant 
cultural chauvinism on the white christiaQs' side. ^ 

Around the yean^ 1,000 christianized* Vikings from Iceland reached the northeastern 
coast of the Americas. At first, they traded with the Native Americans, then they fought 
them, killing many, and final ly\they l?ft, kidnapping two Native American boys. "These 
two boys^they^ kept wi-th ,them, taught them their language, and had them baptized."^ 
Obvious'Ty, the Vikio^s acted in the belief that European culture and their christian religion 
were inherently superior to Native .American wefys, making legitimate - by "civilized" stan- 
dards - the kidnapping and schooling of indigenous American children. The same belief 
persisted throughout the next millenium. In 1492 Columbus kidnapped Native Americans, took . 
them back to Spain, and had them "educated" to become sl-aves. About a hundred years T§ter, 
up in Virginia, a similar "education"' was aiven to Pocahontas.- She was held a hostage by 

the English invaders, was christened, "refined" into,an English lady to be presented at 

* 2 • 

Court in^ London, and eventually died there. 

In 1621, the Pilgrim Fathers, believed to be the peace-loving founders of white 

America, niet a friendly Native American, Tisquantum, who spoke English fluently. He, too, 

had previously been kidnapped by Englishmen (from "lames Towne"), had been sold to the Spanish, 

a?id had finally made his way back home via England, where he had learned the language as a 
3 

slave. .Similarly, Rev. Eliot's "Praying Indians" in MajBsachussets, were baptized and 
•stripped of their cultural identity, consecutively leading miserable lives as christian 
pajjpers qn the fringes of white society. They were forced to ^denounce their previous way 

of life, betray their kinfolks, accept European flothing, tools and foods, and to become 

4 < 
good, "civilised" christians; ^ ^ \ * 

Throughout, it has been the professed goal of whfte colonial and post-colonial powers^ 

to turn Native Americans into brown-skinned "whiles." However, this has never worked, and 

it was never meant to, either. Even when Indians totally realized the goals set for them 

by their European oppressors, they were "never seriously regarded^ as being equal or possessing 

basic human rights. .In the late 1820's, the Cherokees* level ^ofj[ene^^ reputedly 

higher than their white Georgian^^^j^hbors^-and ffiefr successful econoniy enabled them to 

give loans to the GfeoV^gta^^gbvernment; in short, they had "outcivilized" the Euroamericans, 

5 * 

without*, however, giving up their indiar) identity. . This did not keep the Jackson government* 
from" herding the CheroVees together and sending them on the Trail of Tears, where they lost 
one fourth of their population, nor were they safe in Oklahoma. When Oklahoma was given 
statehood in 1907, again, the Cherokees, and other-people living in "Indian Territory," 
lost their achievements. Even today, the offsprings of Eliot's "Praying Indians," the 
Wampanoags of Mashpee, Massachussets, members of the first "civili.zed"< Indian ?ommunity in 
^forth America, are suffering precisely because they adjusted to the demands of white society. 
In order to maintain their title to some Mashpee lands, they are asked to prove that ^they 
are still Indian, not having become white.'^ ' 

No matter whether Native Americans kept their cultural traditions or whether they 
followed^ the "white road," they were always treated as non-equals. •When white economic 



interest* so required; thfey W^e either regarded as '^savages" or were denied their tribal 
^nd cultural Identity. In fact, those who resisted acculturation most vigorously, were 
ofter\ Ijetter off than those who accepted European culturaUteibits easily. Thr^ghout, . 
Euro|)ean and Euroamerican schooling of Native Americans has been' an act of colonial 
violence, coinnitted against indigenous people, serving the goal of white prof it- interest. 
Throughout history, Indians were kidnapped, locked up, be.aten, maimed, retarded and 
aliertated from their people and ^traditions. ;They v{ere subjected to the most downgrading 
humiliation^nd ridicule and have been victims of crippling physical and psychological 
violence. < T^^v^hooling of Native Americans by, white agencies hai justly be^n called a 
form of "cultura'T^ocide." It is stilL being carried out in the Americas today. 
, However, throughout the process of enforced accul titration and ideological assimilation. 
Native Americans have resisted, often hiding their c-hrildren from, the agents of the "white 
school system and educating them at home, I'ed by the guidance pf their parents,, elders', 
and spiritual leaders. Due to the Native .Americans' adamant resistance against white 
schfdoling and the brainwashing of christian churches, much of their rich and varied cultural 
and r^ligiou^ heritage iias been kept alive. Today,* their traditions'are still there to 
be taught, not only to Native American children,* but to all people who understand the 
necessity of learning how.lP survive on our planet. 

This study is. compiled and written in the belief that DQU.is a center Where stjch 
insights, into the harmony and unity of all creation qan be t-aughjt and are being taught. 
Moreover, the relatively short history of DQU presents a ca^e study of th'e fi^ht against 
colonia>i5m. It shows how difficult it is for the oppressed to preserve iinity and cultural 
identiity in spite of massive attacks by an allien and basically hostile system controlling 
the world they live in. * . f , - 



1. THE SETTING - ( ' • 

DQU, the first Native American controlled Indian-Chicano Collegie in America, finally 
opened its doors on "Deed Day," April 2, 1971. Its establishment continues a long tradition 
of Native American higher education, dating far back to the Aztec University of Tlatelolco. 
in the 1500's, as well as the foundation several white-controlled colleges for Indians i.n' 
*North America and the opening of tribal ly controlled Navajo Community\C61 lege in 1969. 
{lore immediately, the establ ishment of DQU near Davis, close to' the Bay Area, is geographi- * 
cally connected with the'^people and places surrounding it. Historically, it ties in witff" 
the ^socio-political and cultural developments in the situation of U.S. ethnic minorities 
in* the Sixties. ' ^ - < 

1.1., Native Atoerican Schools arid Colleges . 

From the very start DQU was designed as a joint Indian-^Chicana institution*, drawing equally 
on Mexican and North American indigenous educational heritage. This intention is re^ecj^g'd 
clearly in the "Brief Proposals for Deganawidah-Quetzalocoatl Indian ^hicano University," 
drafted in 1969 by one of its founders. Jack D. Forbes.^ ' t ' ^ ^ 

1. The Native Tradition * 

• Higher education (that is to say, learning beyond >t>he levels normally avaitable 
for the majorit>^of individuals) has been available, to American native peoples^ 
for many centuries/ The ancient Me)^icans possessed the co^mecac, an adv^iiWd 
college or'university for the education of rfeligious.and secular leaders^ , The . 
-Mayas and Incas possessed centers for advanced l6adersn.ip training, and. each and 
every native tribe operated more or less informal systems of specialized education. 
Those iTidivtduals who demonstrated special aptitfjdes ^and who. desired special 

. knowledge werd able to attach themselves* to teachers wht) possessed e)fpertiseMn 
religion, medicine, philosophy, anQ othpf subjects requiring specialization. 

Htghef ecfutation^ this latter kind'wjis selfv-^eveld^ed among North Americans 
before .the. arrival af the fi^^st Europeans. Many Indran people," especially^ in 'the 
Southwest, devoted substantianportions bf their olives to the acquisition of ^ 
advanced knowledge„ while everywhere the leisure hoi/rs of men includgd^equent 

• a1;tendince,\t folk "s^inars" wh^e the ygung'-were able to learn from the. ^ ^ 
discussions^nd lectures of the old. *Ihij5 type of higher edu(;:at1on w3s distinguished 

^ by the fact that it arose from folk-group need^, was intimately focused upon 
practical consideration (e.g., -learning better how .to provide for the well-being 
of th^ people), and was^icarrped on within a^ system free from coercion or from ^ 
. * bureaucratic Yigidjfy.' . " ^ 

2. The European Invasion , ^ *^ *a ^ 
^ The coming bf the European served gradually, to destroy American H^dian "folk 
s univ^rs1J:ies", although the process was a slow ancl gradual one and is not complete 

today. ""'.Folk higher education" continues to survive but in relatiyely isolated 
areas andMt receives neither v^epognition ^nor encouragement from whiter control led 
agencies of government. ^ » * , ^ 

The European invaders took no mora than an early and brief interest in native- 
oriented higher education. In the 1520's certain. ones, of the Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico encouraged the development or Santa Cruz del Tlatelolco, .an Aztec-oriented' 
• universjty gradua'llo' faken over and operated by scholars of Aztec language and 
ancestry. * - # • ^ • ' - 

* 'Th 
pro 

over LU tnti iiiuiaii apuiiiiii. iricr c na^ a iwu rfiicn f/ui t-w.iwwi^x^ *fiwiiuii«« ^ 

to be found teaching Latin to the sons of Spaniards'... and Indian education bore 
fruit in a number of books, recording the traditions of the Indian races, which 
'were wnitten by persons of Indian descent.. .(But) the Indians fat Tlatelolco). 
lea^rnt sb rapidly and with sucfi intelligence^ it was stated, that only the" 



\ 



• V ■ - . - 

devil could be responsible/ *■ - * 

^ Tlatelalco college was apparently quite successful, in that the Indian scholars 
' showed^refnarkable^ability at masjtering the curriculum offered, rose rapidly to ' 
the leviel of teachers, and contributed greatly to the accumulation of knowledge 
about ancient Mexican history and society. ^Unfortunately, the college was suppressed 
after a few decades because it stood ^s a contradiction to the exploitative goals 
of^Spanish imperialism (and because doctrinaire European priests were made uneasy, 
by ^he presenceof newly-converted Indians learned in theology and able to dispute 
the fine points of Christian doctrine).. (See Henry B. Parkes, A Hl6^pKy oi MtKico, 
pg. 9d, arid C.H. Haring, T/ie Spanish Empi^z in AfhoAica, pg. 226-7.) 
# - . 

In the. area of the United S^Htes the European invaders took- no interest in native- 
oriented ediicatlon, focusing %istead solely upon the destruction of native culture. 
Early educational programs forHadian students, such as tho^e at Harvard, William . 
and Mary, and Dartmouth. Colleges were aimed entirely at the Europeanization of the 
natives and had no connection wnatsoever with American .folk, educational traditions. 
In Virginia, for example, the scientist, Robert Boyle» endowed a "college" (at » 
William and Mary College) for Injiian pupils, which was formally cf^artered in 1792. 
* Instruction commenc^ed about a decade earlier, being essentially the continuation of * 
. a v?ry elementary grammar school program initiated at Fort Christianna in 1714 
under the leadership of Rey. Charles Gri-ffin.^ 

In general; colonial curricula for the schooling and '^civllikin^ of Native Americans 

included'no more than the "three R's" and a large amount of religious instruction, designed 

to break down cultural identity and rendering the^victims defenseless to the combined 

^ 10 

onslaught of European aggression, detribal ization, and alcohol. This practice has 
r^ained basically unaltered ever since, regardless of whether administered by churches,, 
st?te institutions, oir the BIA, However, in the 1820*s, the Cherokees (and their neighbors) 
of Georgia anj^^the Carolinas established^ their own schools and academies, operating them 
successfully until they were forcefully "removed" to Oklahoma Indian Territory. There, 
once 4saln, they established tfieir own republics with a school system geared .to their 
specific tribal needs but including all relevant "whiteVsR^ils as well. In 1907 their . 
achievements were thwarted once more by the U.S. government with the BIA. taking over their^ ' 
educational facilities. Consequently, the Cherokee standard of education declined, although,' 
even today, numerous scholars and intellectuals of Cherokee descent bear witness to their 
achievements in education. After, the Amer^ican Civil War the herding together of Native 
Amerfcefns in reservations reachid its, peak. Many of the treaties signed between indigenous 
nations and the U.S. government , contain special agreements concerning education, usually 
setting aside some "trust" money, subtracted from the sum to be paid for land cessions, 
to provide for the'~establ i shftient of schools, training centers and academies. Howevert 
as always witfi the Indian treaties, the U.S. government did not keep its promises. Instead, 
Indian Agents usually transferred their didactic obligations to Christian missionaries, 
vwho were competing fonJ'clkims." on t|je reservations, eager only to baptize as Inany "savajjes" - 
as possible. Consequently, the standard of non-religious instrdctton remained negligibly 

low.. ^ ' V . ^'S*^ ' ' 

Tte first extensive federal"' funding of Indian education was stimulated by the efforts 
- of Richard Henry Pratt, the U.S. Arn\y captain who founded Carlisle Indian School in 
1879. Captain Pratt^s roost important contribution was to convince the public that 
, the Indiah was eduGable^-U i--- ^ ^ _ , 

Fallowing the "success" of Pratt's rigidly controlled off-reservation boarding school, 
several other Indian "colleges" were established, including' >laskell (1884) and Carson (1890). 
They all sought to implement Pratt's didactic dbjec^tive: ."Kill the Indian, save the roan." 



Their success was measured by the degree in which they alienated their students from their 
indigenous cultures and forced them to submit to the cultural and educational demands of 
the oppressing agent. The relationship between Native American students and theirn^iite > 
educators was that of the colonized to the colonizer, whose values they often came' to 
internalize. This resulted in traumatic culture shocks, literally killing many Native 
American children and vividly remembered by all who experienced it^ Luther Standing Bear's 
account may serve as an example: , j 

At last at Carlisle the transforming, the "civilizing" ^process began,. It began with 
clothes.' Never, no matter what our philosophy or spiritual quality, could we be 
civH'ized While wearing the moccasin and blanket. Our accustomed dress Was: taken "\ 
and replaced with clothing that felt cumbersome and awkward. Against trousers and j 
handkerchiefs we had a distinct feeling— they w6re unsanitary and the trousers kept J 
us frOm breathing well. High collars, stiff -bosomed shirts, and suspenders fully "^-^-^ 
y three inches in width were uncomfortable, while leather boots caused actual suffering,., 
' Then, red flannel undergarments were given us for winter wear, and for me, at»least, 
discomfort grew into actual torture, I used to endure it as long as possible, then i 
run upstairs and quickly take off the flannel garments and hide them,.. Of course^ our 
hair was cut; ani then there was much disapproval. But that was part of the trans- 
formation proce^ and in some mysterious way long hair stood in the path of our develop- 
ment. . .Almosl immediately our nameS were changed to tho^e in common use in the English 
language. Instead of translating our names in^o English and calling Zinkcaziwin, 
Yellow Bird, and Wanbli K'leska, Spotted Eaglet which in itself would have been 
educational, we were just John, Henry, -or Maggie, as the case might be. I was told to 
take a pointer and select a name for myself from the list written on the blackboard, 
I did, and since one was just as good as another, and as I could not distinguish any 
difference in them, I placed the pointer on the name LutheY. I then learned to call 
myself by that name and got used to hearing others call me by it, too. By that time 
vie had been forbidden to speak our mother tongue, which is the rule in all boarding 
schools.,. Of ^11 the changes we were forced to make, that of diet was doubtless the 
most injurious, for it was immediate and drastic. White bread we had for the first 
meal and thereafter, as well as' coffee and sugar. Had we been allowed our own simple 
diet of meat, either boiled with soup or dried, and fruit, with perhaps a few vege- 
tables, we should have thrived. But the change in clothing, housing, food, and 
confinement combined with lop^someness was too much, and in three years nearly one 
half of the children from the Plains were dead and through withan ear^tnly schools. 
In the graveyard at Carlisle most of the graves are those of riTn^--eTles, 

Many Carlisle' graduates were to^ brainwashed to ever openly jiriticize -their school,^ 

whereas* for some others it meant that they became even the more determined to-resist 
13 

acculturation, .None of the Carlisle-type institutions was designed for higher academic 
education. Instead, they taught some basic school subjects, gave "social skills training" and 
apprenticed the students to job^ totally irrelevant for life on reservations. Day- and 
boarding schools, -on- and* off-reservation schooling, provided by churches, states or 
federal agents existed side by side, and the education of Native Americans remained deplorable 
Academic success or a career in the wfiite world were invariably" purchased at the expanse ^of 
total alienation from tribal life*. In *any case, white racism could only tolerate a very 
few "token" Indians "tp make j^t", whereas the majority of Native Americans never had a 
chan^ to receive decent schooling, nor were they willing to be "successful" under these 
circumstances. (An attitude aptly summed up in a present graffiti or\ a wall at Tecumseh 
Center, UCD: "Remember, even' if you w4n the rat race, you're still a rat,")' ^ . 

In the ll930's, under the Collier administration and after the publication of the Merriam 
Report, certain reforms were envisioned and put into practice, but improvements for Native 
Americans remaihed negligible. Jndian Schdolin^ ahd Higher Education programs administered • 
by white agencies rem4ined (and still remain) useless. Even the most perceiving, well- 



wishing, and tolerant program, developed «nd carried out by white government officials 

is paternalistic at best. Without real Native American 'self-deteTTni nation in educational 
• , *• * 

(and other) matters, schooling and higher educa^Jion for Native Americans would continue to 

be an abortive endeavour. VV"^ 

1.2. Federal Indian Policies and Educational Programs io the Sixties and Seventies' ^ 

The Sixties, perhaps basking in the light of aggressive civil rights movements 
spearheaded by Blacks and Chicanos, brought another wave of liope and progress to 
Indian education 

The last twenty years have seen more drastic changes in federal Indian general and 

educational policies" than any period before. The Termination P.olicy (HCR 108) of the , 

mld-fiftie^ failed' i/tterly. In March, 1957, a Commission on the Rights, Lfberties and 

****** A. 
Responsibilities of the American Indian, was set up by the Fund of the Republic, Inc., in 
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order to provide:"a fresh, up-to-date appraisal of the status of the Indians." The 
copmijsion was expected ^to' produce evidence for the success of the termination idea, but 
instead, its summary report oli^education, published in 1961, tisted some devastatrng results 
of all current and previous policies regarding Indian Education. It showed clearly that, 
still, Indian education was far below the national average and that BIA schools were 
particularly bad. One of tM report's strongest arguments was for more Indian self;*deter 
mindtion in educational matters: 



...the support of the Inclian coninunity, its neighbors, and tribal and local governr^nt 
officials should be enlisted. *° 

p In a report expected to supply arguments to- support the termination of tribal structures 

and Indian ^tutonomy» such proposals are very surprising indeed. In general, the results 
showed that initially.Jndian pupils often start off school more successfully than white 
children^but that they fall further and further behind the longer they stay in schools 
aflAT the fifth grade. Other reports 'indicate the same tendency. Obviously, to many 
Indian children, there seems to be little sense in gaining a higher education once they 
, * cofi^to realtze the difference between their tribal traditions and the values of the' colo- 
nialist spcfety surrounding them. A decision for Wgher education may i/i fact often be a 
decision against the mores apd values of their own people. The coVlege drop-out rate of 
60 percent for Native American. students indicates a similar dilemma. 

However, despite the miserable condition of Indian affairs in general and in spite of 
all* plans to "terminate" Indian tribes, the "Declaration of Indian Purpose," drawn up at 
the American Indian Chicago Conference in June, 1961, strongly asserts the goal of national 
Indian self-determination, an objective pursued by Indian people ever since. 

In May, 1964, in anticipation of the Economic Opportunity Act,* the Council on Indian 
Affairs convened in Washington and held the^ American Indiah Capital Conference on Poverty, 
thus drawing attention £o Indian poverty and demanding the inclusion of Native Americans 
in President Johnson's "War on Poverty." A year later, the Economic Opportunity Act was 
passed, *and for the. first time larger non-BIA-controlled funds became available to Indians. 
,The Head Start 1>rogram,J^n-- particular, was designed to give Native Americans educational 
opportunities equal to those of the majority. Without changes in schoo* and college curr^icula,' 
however, the drop-our rate remained^ as high as ever for Native American students. Yet, 
the Washington conference was also important in another aspect: "Red Power" gained publicity. 
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.Mel Thorn,, spokesman of the National'lndian Youth* C6uhcil (NIYC) spoke out firmly' against 
integration and assimilation, and demanded more political power for Indian tribes and* communit- 
i|is, asking Indians to work more closely together on a pan-trib|il national level. 

We must recognize and point out to others thatVe do want to live under better conditions, 
but we want to remember that we are Indians^* We wan* to remain- Indian people. We want 
this country to know that our Indiarf lands "and homes are precious to us. We never want to 
see them taken away from us... 

Indian tribes need greater political power to att. This country respects power 
and is based on the power system. If* Indian communities and Indian tribes do not have 
poliltical power we wiVt never be able to hang on to what we have now... ^ f 

' ]^ We have to cooperate and learn to work together, 18 ' 

These ideas anticipated much of what was to* come in the latelr sixties: rise ot.Indian 
cultural and historical awareness and pride, and a greater readiness to fight ^^r self- 
determination. In some cases, even groups of white people and some minority groups supported • 
these demands. In 1969, for example, the Citizens* Advocate Center published its reogrt 
OuA Moth£A' 6 -KzzpoA,^^ drawing maximum attention to the total failure of all previous white ^ 
policies "for" the Indians. One chapter ^-ajjtiy-entitled "Education as War," gave some 
shattering statistics on Indian schooling. In many instances, the book drew on the hearings 
of the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education (of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare), whose j^eport was published at a|)Out the same time'. Entitled "Indian Education: 
A National Tragedy .and Challenge," it presented a most scathing self-criticism of white 

y 20 ' ' 

educational programs for Native Americans. 

. The second part of the report contained a detailed 'catalogue of recommendations, all 
arguing for more self-determination. Regarding higher education, the report suggested 
drastic improvements in the granting of BIA scholarships. It also called for the establishment 
of Native American Studies programs and institutions, and for more Indian community college^; 

proposed special recruiting and^rienting programs for Indian students and suggested the 
delusion of Indian higher education programs in Title* III (Developing Institutions) of the 
'Higher Education Act, thus taking some power away from the incompetent BIA. ATso^ it argued 
for the support of BIA programs by funds. from the Higher Education Act (1965) and'^the Vocational 
Education Act (1963). All in all,<the report was a severe blow against the BIA, exposing 
its previous mismanagement. ' . ' ^ • . v # 

It'paved the way for fundamental changes in federal Indian pqlicies, leading towards 
President Nixon's reversal of^the disastrous Termination Policy in July, 1970, /as well as to 
his establishing an an-In^ian Special Sut)Committee of The Natignal Council on Indian Opportunity 
to analyze Indian Education in ^particular'. The first report of that committee, Be^een Tm^ 
IKilizMonUy- was published two years 'later, on November 30, 1972. 

' On June 23, J970, the "Indian Education Act" (Public Law 92-318) better 1(no>rfi as ^itle 
* IV" was passed as part of the "Elementary School Assistance Act"- It was, in reality, an 
annfendment to previous acts of Congress, now to fticlude provisions for Native American education 
and to transfeV some of the obltgations of the BIA to the Office of Education (of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare). This transfer was not, however, welcomed by all 
Native Amrrlcans, because in it they saw a move similar to termination practices, ending the 
special relationship between trib((s and the BIA. The practical enactment of the new policy ^ 
would have to prove how it would affeot Indian people. A Special Office of Indian Education 
was established in the Office of Education. Also, tfiTAct provided for a. permanent, all -Indian 



National Advisory Council on Indian Education (NACIE) its Vifteen members to be appointed by , 
the President of^the^Onit^d states'" from lists of nominees submitted by Indian communities. 
S^eral provisions concerned the implementation of proposals mde by the 1969 report and 
regarded its funding/ The ftrial section defined who was considered ttTte an "Indian" by the 
act. a It upheld previous BIA and norvBIA definitions of this "term*, but it' also allowed for 
the inclusion of individuals 'not previously regarded as Indians, provided the National, 

Advisory Council on Indian 'tdutiati oh, made proposals to the Commissioner. In March, 1974, 

^ . 22 ' ' ' 
NACIE submitted its first.. reptjrt , concurring with most recommendations made in Indian 

EduccLtion: A UationaVlKOQ^y and Chattzngz and Be^een Ttoo iiUt6tonej>, and making additional 

recommendations of their own, e.g. /or the further advancement of Indian community colleges. 

Summing up and surveying the development of Federal provisions for Indian education 
in the Sixties and Seventies, the general i-ncrease„. in public concern abdut the deplorable 
state of BIA schooling is most apparent.' All suggestions and programs for change point in 
the direction of what will eventually be total and absolute Indian self-determination-^nd 
self-manaigement in educational (and general) matters." Although government proposals and 
policies still seem to operate on the. tacit assumption that Indian education will eventually 
serve *to provide Native Americans with contents and standards equal to general main-stream 
education, the full realization of In^n self-determination in educational matters must also 
allow for curricula and methods ftfflowing other ultimate goals. The future of Indian educa- 
tional practice will show how liberal and democratic federal agencies are prepared to become 
with regards to Native American education. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the years of these far-reaching improvements in 
Indian education policies also sa]^ a growing discontent ^m6ng Indian and other oppressed 
groups in the U.S.A., and many changes are. only the necessary governmental reactions to j:he 
Counting pressure and unrest comi ng f rom the oppressed themselves: fish-ins, thd Pit-River 
resistance, Alcatraz, tlje BIA-occupation, Wounded Knee 1973, ^nd many, many other instances 
of Indian resistance have forced the government to listen to Nativ.e American compljgiints and 
to make nK)$t urgent adjustments in Indian policy* However, already now, at the turn of the 
decade, there ar? many moves and initiatives on the white establishment side to counteract 
/ecent improvements. Ageiin, this development ties i,n»^(y^^h the history of Federal Indian 
policy over the last two-hundred years continual s^?3p?;and-go, a crazy backwar(i-and-forward 
jerking between total understanding. and* oppression, between cultural genocide and*^elf- 
deterfnination* The example of DQU confirms this practice. . 

1.3. ' California Indians and Mexicans , . f 

The "Brief Proposal for DQU"'contains \an introductory survey of the Indian and Chicano 
^population of the United States: \ 

^ In the United States today there are aproximately seven to .eight million persons of 
BCgdominantly Native American descent, of whom about on^ million are 'Indians* descended 
^/''^frolKtribes native to the United States area and the^'balance are 'Mexican-Americans' 
or Chicanos descended from tribes natiye to regions south of the present interrfationaj 
boundary or from tribes native to the Southwest (Aztlan). * ^ • 

The Indian and Chicano peoples possess a great deal in common aside from their 
common racial origin. First, $hey both possess cultural traditions of -what^ might be 
called a. 'folk' nature. Second, they both possess cultures and values quite different 
from the dominant society. Thindr.they bpth- have litWe desire to 'assimilate' and 
instead seek to regain their unique identities, l^ip^ages, etc. Fourth, they both 
suffer from an extreme degree of neglect and discrimination, beinQ literally at the 
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bottom of all indexes relative to education, employment, income, life expectanqy, etc., 
* Fifth, they both have been denied higher educational opportunities and, in sharp contrast 
to the Black Community, do not possess thair own universities and do not receive federal 
support in 'any way comparable to^JjMit received by Black colleges and univ^rsities,^"^ 

This statement, written in the earnest endeavour to create 'a joint Chicarw-Indian alterna-* 
tive to Anglo Higher Education, stresses many important parallels in* the Indian and CNciiho 
experience^ but there are also some major differences standing in the w^y of unity, particularly 
Mn California. The history of DQU itself seems to indicate that the time has not yet come for 
the'oppressed people ^Native American descent to work together harmcJIiiously, ' ^ 

California Indians, totaling approximately 90,000 today, are subdivided into many relatively 
smalt, autonomous tribal' groups and communities. All of them suffered greatly under the^Spanish. 
and Mexican rule of California, particularly the so-called "Mission Indians", who worked as 
•Christianized slaves on the mission fields. Most of all, California Indians suffered from 
the gold rush of >849 and the Anglo rule of California, an experience they shared i'n varying ' 
decrees with their former oppressors of Spanish and Native American descent, Euroamericans 

nia, raped Indian women and enslaved and killed their men. Jhose who 
survived the guhs fell victim to diseases, starvation, and alcoholism; and iji a short thirty- 
year period the Indian population of California went down fpm over 100,000 in 1848 to a mere 
16,000 in 1880.^^ . 

At present, the indigenous peoples* are herded together on 83 small reservations and 

minute rancherias mostly scattered along the coastal mountain range, whereas Mie rich farm- 
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lands of the Sacramento River Valley arfe void of Indian settlements, 

.The area around the present site of DQU is particularly anti-Iadian; the closest Rancheria, 

Rumsey, a tiny 66 ay:'re reserve with only twenty residents,* is^ approximately 40 milfes to the 

northwest, whereat all other surrounding co^unties have no rancherias or reservations at all, ' 

Other Irtdian communities or- tribes f^l&ver ceded their lands in treaties and do not possess 

officially established reservations. The Pit RivWNatiog^ for example, a federation 

several smaller bands and tribes, have ancestral rights to a large area in the northeast of 

California bordering on Nevada/, This area is presently held-b^ large corporations (PG&E, 

Southern Pacific Railroad', Hearst Publications) and I6caf farmers, Jnterspersed by a few liny 

rancherias, some of them not even inhabited by Indian residents. The Pit River people are still 
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fighting to reclaim their tribal territories never ceded in'^any treaty* 

At the same^ time, there are-3arge Indian immunities in urban 'ghettos, particularly 

around Lo^ Angeles and the Bay Area, most of them having^come to the citie? from outside 

.California during the Relocation Program. At present, California' is the state with the largest 

Indian population in the U.S., mainly due to the many urban Indians. The so-called 'militant'^ 

pan-Indian movements like UNA "(United Native Americans) and AIM recruited their early supporters 

predominantly from urbao groups, and the occupatibn of Alcatraz in 1969 was— among other 

things— a manifestation of pan-indianism in California-and the desire of Native Americans to 

establ ish a , pan-Indian, independent ^cultural and educational center. So, .despite traditional' 

tribal autonony and diversity, and despite the additional division between reservation and ~~ 

urban ways of lif^,' there are common goals, particularly in the educational field. 

The history of the Mexican American minority isr iinlike that of any other AmericaVi minority 
group. The only close pa rq 11 pi i$ with the American Indians, and even there we can find 
only a few similarities. Mexican Americans faecoine, a minority not by immigrating or being 
brought to this country a^ a subordinate people', 'but by^ being conquered. 

■ . >' ■■ . '° 'IS '■ . ■• ■ . ■ 



Both Chicanes and Indians are internally colonized people with regards' to the Anglo- 
Americans, but for ,a long time, Indians had also been colonized by the ^ancestors of today's 
Chicanos, and there was a period of fierce fighting between Mexicans and Indians, particularly 
the Apache people. In itself, the Mexican American population of California is not a unified,^ 
homogeneous group either* On the one hand, there are the decendants of Spanish Californians, 
theft there are Mexicans who have lived in California for only a few generations^ and, finally, 
there are the so-called "wetbacks", immigrant farm workers from Mexico, who come each summer to 
work legally or illegally on the farms of the San Joacquin and Sacramento Valley - also 
immediately around DQU. Al^ of'^them share a deep distrust" of Angld-Americans, under whose 
oppression they have suffered for over a century, no matter whether they were Spanish nanch^6 
heavily taxed by the Anglo government, whether Mexican workers exploited by Anglo farmers and 
capj^aliS;ts, or whether today^ illegal Chicano immigrants, harassed by Anglo police forces, 
Thos'e of thelhi who went through the State school system becaifie particularly victimlzedvin a 
colonial situation in 1855 when a California State kw forbade, the use of Spanish in sch^j^jl^ 
Tnstr^UGtfon. This kind of discrimination and cultural genocide turned the Mexican Americans 
into the educationally most deprived and disadvantaged group next to the Indians - Stan Steiner . 
rightfully calls the process "de-education." ^ 

Educational statistics show clearly *that Mexican Americans are far behind the majority, 

especially in higher education. The language barrier and social and cultural inequality 

separating Mexican children from their Anglo peers often leads to their being classified as 
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"mentally retarded." Despite the dt iacXo low standard of Mexican American education, there 
is a great demand for higher education among the young. But colleges and universities remain 
closed to most Mexican Amecican students because of tlje de-education process the^ have undergone* 

Another common experience to Indians and Mexican .Americans is the^ve from the country to 
the large cities, 80 percent of Califoir*nian Chicanos living in the urban areas. Again, as with 
the American Indians, it w^s mainly in the urban areas where "mi,litant" Chicano groups, like 
the Black Berets gained their strongest support. On the other hand, there is today the Un1J;ed 
Farm Workers' Union, organized byJCesar Chavez among the California cjampz6ino6. This is clearly 
a political organizationV gearing socialist theories and trade union traditions to the unique 
situation of Chicanos, but drawing more heavily on "European" socialist or Marxist ideas then 
on traditional iNative American weJUan&chauang, It is difficult to ascertain any proportfonal 
numbers, biit at present it seems that the influence of Mexican^^ricans actually ^walfe and 
proud of tjtieir Indian heritage and .trying to go back to their Ind^ roots Is not very strong 
when compared to the poweV Qf integrationjst or Chicano natlonaWst groups. Nevertheless, even 
the Biack Berets in their 12 Point Program call for a united struggle of all oppressed minorities 
"Puerto Rican, Bla(ik, Indian, and Asian .brother?, in the U.S.A.", because "Mo Chicmo U F/iee 
UrvUl AJU Oppnu6ejd Ptoplt Me FA^e.el" Regarding education the 12 Point Program states: 

We want a true ecj^cation of our Mestizo culture ana Spanish langu^ige. We want an end to 
the cultural genocide perpetuated by the American educational system*a^nst Chicanos. We 
must be taught about our ancestors truthfully. Pancfto Villa an^ Zapata were Revolution-^ 
aries, not bandits. Spanish Is our language and must be taught as so. Our culture, a 
revolutionary Culture is the only true teaching, l/xya Hutt^tAa CiittwuiJAtiitizcii^^ 

What is true of Indian educational goals is also true^or the Chicanos: without total 
Chicano self-determination .there wi^l be no improvements* ^ . ' • * 

' In part this problem of decolojilzation can be attacked through the creation of filter- 



native Hnstitutions designed foc'and controlled by Chicanos. However, there is no way of 
constructing self-contained Chicano educational, economic, or political systems, so Jthat 
sucpessfy.1 decolonization will depend on producing far-reaching changes in the institu- 
tions of th^ larger sotiety.^ Since it is doubtful that Chicanos can mobilize the {.necessary 
political strength^ to produce such adjustments on their own, there wil] eventually have to 
'be coalitions and alliances' formed with other groups interested in change. It may well 
be that a true decolonization of th6 Third World peoples within the United States will 
f, r^quire-a radical transformation of the structures of this -society, 33 

.At*an overall glance, from an outsider's point of view, the sjtu ation of I ndians, and 
Chicarxos'is both. different and very similar at the same time. Both are internal colonized 
minorities, both have similar cultura\l and racjial backgrounds^^th are the most disadvanta 
groups of the U.S. population, and both see the need for^^niore self-determination in political 
and educa|;ional matters in order to improve their present situation. Obviously, the founders 
of DQU saw these similarities very clearly and worked with them. But whereas many Chicano 
organizations see their, struggle for liberation and self-determination as •pa.rt of a world-wide 
anti-imperialist fight against exploitation and oppression necessitating fundamental revglutionary 
changes in dominant societies, Indian traditionalists approach the problem quite differently. 
Intent on following their own spiritual ways, they see their struggle as separate from that 
of the Blacks, Asians, Puerto Ricans, and Chicanos. They insist on their own untcjue political, 
cuHural, and racial identity; and they maintain tha\ only by going back to^their own roots 
and by reviving their "de-educated" tribal traditions can they overcome their present dilemma,^ 
which to them is more a spiritual than an economic one. Highly suspicious of Eu'ropean philoso- 
phies and teachings, they discard both Marxism and Christianity, and insist on fo;3Towing their' 
own path. The founders of DQU concentrated on the 'parallels between both groups ,"1ind they 
welcomed the Chicanos' willingness to join in thp international and transcultural solidarity 
of the oppressed. However, even according to socialist ideas about colonialism, cultural national- 
ism precedes the anti-colonialist struggle for riberation. To start a fight for self-determina- 
*tion by tying together two distinct gbups like these with different philo^phies is a very 
difficult endeavour indeed. ^ * 

1.4. The California Indian Education Association and Other Initiatives In California 

Earliest dreams of and plans for'the establishment of an all-Indian university preceded 
the foundation of the California Indian Education Association (CIEA) in 1967/68, However, the 
realization of these plans and dreams was made possible only after having the CIEA as a strong, 
statewide and federally respected organization to bac.R them up. Therefore, to understand what 
made DQU a reality, one must learn about the CIEA, its history, and its objectives. Also, the 
CIEAchas become a model for the establishment of similar organizations in other states, as well 
as for the founding of the National Indian Education Association in 1970. Moreover, the first 
CIEA chairman, Dave Risling, is also the present chairman 'of the DQU Boar^i of Directors, Similar 
double functions are held by Jack D. Forbes, co-foiind^r of both the CIEA and DQU; and Sarah . , 
Hutchison, active CIEA member and first woman of the .DQU Board - and there a>e others. 

Finally, it ought td be mentioned that the American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC; 
c'.f, chapter 4.2., p. 39*f.) was also initiated by^CIEA members and that the CIEA chairman servedf 
on the 15 member", all-^Irfdian National Advisory Council, on Jndian Education (NACIE), mentioned ' 
previously (p.^B^f.). Nothing has' been prfnted in English'about the far reaching activities^ 
of the CIEA, excepting a few publications about their annual conferences*; and little is publicly 
known about them, but the important Influence the CIEA had on changes in laws and reguUtjons 



concerning Indian education during the last twelve years can. hardly be stressed strongly , enough. 
The organization does a great amount of silent and unsp6'c%acuUr work, but its effects make 
themselves felt in the^ establishment of Native American^Studies .Ceaters at colleges and univer- 
sities and in the foundation o'f D^U and other educational .projects for Jjative American people* 

-Fortunately, in recent years, Indian Survival Schools' have received a very considerable 
amount of international attehtion^^ but as long as their numbers remain 'necessarily small, all 
the other Kative American students attending public, m-ission, and BIA schpols, as well'^as 
colleges and univef^sities, must be helped. It is to them, first and forempst, tl)at the work 
otf*th^ CIEA has been and*stilVis directed. ... 

In 1966, thecal ifornia;State Advisory Committee on Indian Affairs submitted .a report 
.to the governor and legislature, calling for a conference on Indian education. Funds were 
made available, and in March of the following year an Indian Education Conference was held at 
Stanislaus College, Califorhia. As always on 5ucfi occasions,_-the majority of at'leridants were 
white people, but the share^of Indians was unusually high - 30 percentl Dufihg^'the conference, 
the Indian participants met regularly before and after the seminar^and founded an all -Indian 
Ad Hoc Committee on California Indian Education, in order have a Native Am^ican organization 
in, California to follow the conference proposals and' to get more Indian parent?, educators, ^ 
and grass-roots people organized in a'pressure groufS tor the implementation of changes in Indian 
education. . * ^ > • , . ' ■ 

In October, 1967) they held ttieir first all-IndianiStatewidef conference on California 
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Indian Education. The importance of this conference. c4nn0t, be overemphasized; it was - 

literally the very first get-together of approximately 150*California "Indians, prepared, 

organized, and conducted exclusively by Native Americans. For the first time in the history 

of the State of California, Indian parents were discussing the basic problems facing their 

children in white-dominated sc-hools, without white educators and other "specialists on Indians" 

interfering and without fear of being misinterpreted by^ outsiders. They convened in both 

formal general sessions as well as ip eight smaller seminar groups to discuss a set of questions 

drawn up by the Ad Hijc Committee, ^inaiy, they presented their answers and prop^als to 

the general meeting. AIT the fifi'dings of the seminar groups were amazingly similar, often 

identical. Moreover, they \re representative for all Native American children ^attending white- 

run schools - in fact, they are typi^l , in almost every aspect, of the situation of children 

of any oppressed people in an internal or external colonial supremacist setting* 

delegates felt that a large part of school achievement is based on the "^^If-ima^e" 
of a child and that this can be damaged or destroyed by classmates and teachers who '\ 
,are ignorant or scornful of Irtdtan cultural values andr contributions which Indians 

have made tathe enrichment of western civilization.*" \ - • , " . 

• ' « ^ /- ' 

Am^ong agreed upon factors are these: Teachers do not understand the ^adjustment 
problems of lnd1a|i children to classroom situations. There^'is- little communipation 
between the teacher and the parents: Th^ parents rarely v1s.1t-i:he school except when they 
\ ' come to the teacher or administrator when upset abdut some sertous probTera. In turn, 
the teacher rarely familiarizes himself with the' actual home situation of 'the Indian, 
pupil, resulting in severe misunderstandings, iticluding'schoolwork assignments which the 
pupil finds impossible to* carry out in his normal home environment, or' which have little 
practical relationship to his home life. The-majority of textbooks contain dlmost nothing 
abou^ the character of Indian cultures prior to the coming of the whi^e man. Rural 
schools havp^ little -rfyailable in audio-v^^ual and library materials to'make Indian history. 
. and his culVure v1v1d*andf'ktr1guing*to Wil students. 'It is desirable for the entire 
educat1i)nal* structure to be^ aware tjiat, though basic differences exist between Indian 
r , .and non-Indfan cultures, these are Viot necessarily ba d , but can b e useci to make human. 
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interaction more n^jBaninoW ar\d successful for all children. « Indian parents need to 
become more vigorously/involved with the schoQls and school problems, *as well as with • 
the community at larjg#. They need to* identify and pres'&rve and disseminate infcTrmation 
-about their cultur^heritage. Many parent^ need to improve their behavioral patterns * 
if they expect ot*(ers to have, a good image of them. This is essential for their children's 
/self-respect especially. Parents should cooperate with, teachers and other interested 
•people or organitations interested in Ifiarnirig about Indians. 37 ' 

In going through jthe individual'group ijeports, the nonrlndian outsider\will be most • 
impressed .by the severe -^elf-dJ^iticism the*Jnmn^[)arents inflicted upon themselves. Instead 
of taking the easier way and blaming the failure of most students on' white racism and^cultural 
chauvinism - an approach that would have bee^kfully justified in my opinion' - they accused 
themselves x)f providing bad examples for their children, making pupils feel ashamed of their 

heritage. Again and again, they admonished Indian parents to show more interest in the school- 

• < • ' ^ i. ' > 

ing of their children, to go out and talk to white teachers, to invite them to their homes, 

"^"^ > 

and to become involved in PTAs ^ind other activiti^', cfespite all -^^fihanciali cultural, 
spatial 1 linguistic, white racist, and other physical and psychological pbstacles.^ Only 
after having explored all possible wealJnesses in the; attitude of Indians themselves did the 
participants concentrate on the shortcomings of the system itself and ^rew up concrete 
proposal^v for necessary changes. Also, it became quite obvious that the^Iisadvantages of 
Indian children in public .or predominantly white school^ cannot be pinned down to one or 
two isolated tauses, such as inadequate teacher tnajning, biased textbooks, or language \ 
problems. ^Rather, they form a syndrome, combining many^symptoms that are caused by the 
colohial' situation in which seemingly unimportant things may becohie unproportional ly over- ^ 
whelming. For example, there is the extreme' povert^of the oppr^sed, where the lack of . ' 
»a decent pair of trousers or even a parir of tennis shoes^^Hi^Tout holes evolves into an 
insuperable, finally existential problem for a ifiinori'ty child, who is exposed to ridicule 
by wKite classmates— similar obstacles often keep Indian parents from fit.tending PTA meetings. 

•^'Combined with the negative self*-iimage, which the colonizers often managie to implant in 
the minds of the oppressed - "dirty, drunken Indians,** in a 'self-fulfil lingrprophecy sttuatton - 
combined with the pain of hunger, with the physical exhaustion' of overlong ways to school, with 
the tiredness of one who s^leeps in a room with many others -and has to get up early though, 
others may have kept him or neic-awati^ for a long time, combined with the alienation from parents 
and their culture and confronted with the blatant racism of some teachers "or with the well- 
-meaning but condescending paternalism of others, the Indian child finds him-or herself 
battling against overpowering odds which finally defeat all intellectual eagerness, all 
buoyant and toUgh physical skill ancl all sensitive- creativity, leading to apathy^ ancl 
"delinquent" behavior. Gradually, the vicious circle of poverty - inferior educational chances - 
inferior^ educational achievements - unemployment or low-paid menial jobs r poverty, intensi- 
fied from outside influences of discrimination, -oppression ^nd racism -begins to choke the 
child, never to let go of the student until the day she or he may leave school, or drop, out, ' 
or commit suicide, withdrawing from a place of continued hun^iliatjon and frustration. 

The same problems persist fo| the very, 'very few Indian sti/dents who actually make it 
into college, where all too often they are *^not expected tojast through Thanksgiving*" It 
is this kind of^ colonialist educational situation which was discussed in March, 196^<;and the 
CIEA set out immediately to implement changes for the better. The Ad Hoc Committee became 
a permanent organization, and the short history of the CIEA has been gne of total commitment. 



crowniBd by several great successes and unstopped by several 4tftots ever since. ' A very few 

examples may serve to illustrate this; ' x " 

In 1968 the CIEA and individual members began pressuring colleges and universities to 

establish Native American, Studies ^NAS) programs, or departments. Several institutions 

followed these proposals and actively sought the suppdrt and the expertise of CIEA to help 

them in'^settipg up the appropriate centers. By 1978 fifteen different colleges and univer- 

39 

sities in California offered NAS programs - more than any other federal state. On the other 
hand, the "proliferation" of NAS programs in California went against a State resolution to 
establish and fund only two major centers for NAS, one in the Northeast and one jn the Southwest**^* 
Consequently, funding became more dispersed and less "concentrated" for the individual 
institutions* - , - % 

Other long-term activities of the CIEA include: involvement in the foundation of United 
'Native Americans (UNA), assistance in fburf!s|ing the California Indian Legal Serivce (both in ^ 
1968), defeating laws considered unfavorable to Jndian education, developing and implementing ' 
various teacher education programs, and direct .involvement in the octupation- of Alcatraz 
(Ml in 1969)., In 1920 the National Indian Education Association (NIEA) was founded, for ^ 
which the CIEA served as a 'model; and in the same year the association started negotiating 
for a 640 acre surplus land site near Davis to establish DQU. * ^ 

The final establishment of DQU on "Deed Day," April 2, 1971, ^as probably the greatest^ 
event in the, history of CIEA. In subsequent years, much of the association's energies were 

pyt into DQU» All the while, however, the CIEA continued ta work in the various other fields, 

^ - ' ^ '41 

such as the NICE Project {Northern' Indian California Education) at Humboldt State CoMege, 

the support of the Indian Education Act Bill, fund-raising, counseling and planning activities, 

sponsoring meetings on local and state levels, and involvement with individual schools and 

* Indian centers and NAS programs {the Indian student college enrollment in California Increased 

from 92 in 1967 to over 2,400 in 1972). After the establishment of DQU and other IiWian- 

controlled institutions of higher education, DQU and others became ins^umental in founding 

AIHEC the American Indian Higher Education Consortiiim', designed to coordinate these initia- * 

tives in a more powerful national organization (c.f. p. 39f. of this study 0^ 

From the beginning, the CIEA was basically a grass-roots organization, taking direction 
from the Indian communities and individuals immediately involved in educationlas students, j 
parents, and educators. Throughout, it was also -invol ved in political and socia^r struggles 
of Indian groups and cofmunities,* such as Alcatraz, UNA, legal ^fense services,' and Indian 
education and religion. in state peniitentiaries. Another. impol?tent Indian organization involved 
with Indian higher education in Cal1forn1a,!>the Indian Historian Pre^, concentrates more ' 
on reaching Indian leadership and the academic elite, The J^ndiao^ Historian Press^ is basically 
a two-person-run organization (Jeannette Henry Costo and Rupert Costo)*^^^ 1970 it organizetl 
. the First Convocation of Indian Scholars at Princeton, and in the subsequent year the Second 
Convocation. at Aspen; Colorado. Both conferences included several panels and presentations 
regarding Indian education. Roger Buffalohead (below) concentretted on NAS programs^ raising' 
many'^iuestions arfd issues still present today, e.g. the problem of factional ism. amongst 
Indian groups and individuals and the "use" of NAS programs by large universities a? a means > 
to attract- sepcial funds: obviously, any NAS program that is-pavt'of a'lar^iai;_d^artment is 
atsa disadvantage when compared to* NAS programs with independent department status. 

Some of the problems discus'sed at Princeton involved thfe very fundamental political 

* ' 15 * • \ ^ • ^ 



decisions, triggered off by the involvement of many students in political actions outside 
the universities, e.g. the occilpation of Alcatraz. The question discussed was whether NAS 
would allow students to really become self"-determin1ng, politically autonomous individuals 
and activists, or whether political activism should be discouraged in favor of a more . 
traditional (European) ivory- tOwer doctrine of scholarly excellence. Some of the statements 
reflect this concern, e.g. the commerjr^^by^ Roger Bu.ffaloheadv 

'V What also occurred at UCLA was that we got the students very much involved indeed, 
as you probably know. The students ajl departed fof^Alcatraz. Her.e then another 
question was' raised. If you are going to telkrh sti^ents to be involved an^ to be 
^ activists, can you then draw a ling and .say to them: You've got to.^o^e back 
from Alcatraz aryi learn your lessons^^ ^ 

I couldn't really say to them, aftei^ had itifisted that it was good to be involved 
in .such. activities as Alcatraz, "weil,7ou know this is not really education." 
It is education Indeed, and it wa'ir education to go to Alcatraz, 

And Beatrice Medicine saw th6 Indian struggle for &elf-detenn1 nation in higher education, 
as part of a much larger fight including other oppressed groups: 

Th§ Whole movement was part of the Third World Movement, in which the colored minor- 

ities in t)\e United States would have more' relevant education. So indeed, in many^ 

of the California universities and colle^, there was a deliberate effort to 

recruit Indians for directorships^ and then have them^work with students. But as you 

know, it's very h^rd to get qualified professors to go into such programs. This 

was the original objective, to make education more relevant for Chicanos, Blacks 

and Indians. The Indians just came in sort of as a red backlash. * ' 

The comments 5<30VrS;he 'dilemma of NAS programs in general. On the one hand, they 
are par^of a Euro-systemw measuring scholarship and "educatedness" by standards other , 
tha^i those aimed at ^y. Indjians themselves; on the other hand, the establishment of NAS 
lyas regarded as only gfir^arttof Third Worlid Studies. In both, c^ses, involvement in 
grass-roots activities. of ^Native American^comhunities outside the universities and unhampered 
by academic regulations, was extremely difficul{, if not impossible. As long as NAS , , 
remained dependent on other departments and on a system run by a basically eurocentric 
gro^u^ of, academics, there was little chance of its being able to help any movements or 
activities that might be contrary to the values cherished by a eurocentric academic 
establishment. One anonymous? .speaker in the Princeton discussions saw this problem very ^ 
clearly and sugge*sted a radically different function;of NAS in- and outside white universiites; 

Tm thinking of a Nati^^' Studies Proflram, but taking it out of the university and 

' placing it within £he community. You would work side by side v^ith a central program^ ^ 

in a university. ^5 

• ■• * 

This kind of*set-up was eventually adopted by the founders- of DQU, providing ties 
witH both the Chicano and Indian community and being linked' with the Native American 
Studies Program, Tecumseh Center, at the University ^f California at Davis. 

Comparing the CIEA conference reports and the reports on the Convocations of Indian 
Scholars by the' Indian Historian Press, tHe,Jiffer^aee between the two is strilJing. CIEA 
"i$ much more a grass-roots organizations, based in ^ndiarf communities and taking up 
issues of California Indians on the spot. The Convocations, on the other hand, were primarily 
academic gatherings% bringing together the expertise and scholarship of an Indian "elite." 
* ^ • In my ideas, the CIEA comes much closer to the Ideal of self-determinatior^as 




a development of the people, by the people, and for the people* In the CIEA publications, 
there is much less talk about leadership, guidance, and scholarl^expertise. This does . 
not, however, make the CIEA an.academicafly less qualified lay organization. ^ On the 
^'contrary, the establishment and succes.sful support of DQU and the involvement in top-rank 
decision making bodies like the National Advisory Council on Indian Education show that 
the CIEA is equally successful on both levels. The.Indian Historian Pr^ss, on the other 
hand, sfeems more oriented towards academic excellence and "ivory" - It does not mention 
DQU in its publications nor invites CIEA speakers - in general - to its conferences. Both 
kinds of organizations, however, "could exist peacefully side by side, complementing each ^ 
other. The antagonism between them seems to me to be another fexample of one of the greatest 
dangers to the Native-^erican struggle for self-dete>qjiination as described by Roger 
Buffalohead above^: factionalism. - However, this is no^ danger unique to Indian organi- 
zations alone. The "failure" of Eur-opeans toWite, for example, shows similar characteris- 
tics. It h$s to be expected when peoples and people of different nationalities, tribal 
customs and traditions, languages and locale, try.tp unite in a joint effort, no matter 
whether their nations may be small tribes of a hundred individuals or national states of 
millions. The darfger ofN^Indian factionalism," then, seems to be a eurocentrir concept, 
stenming from the notion that all Indians are basically alike and shouts therefore be able 
to get along together. It is no greater than the danger of "European factionalism," the 
difference being one of quantity, not of quality. . 

T^5. Native American Studies Programs at the University of California at Davis and elsewhere 

A few reasons for' the establishment of Native American Studies (NAS) Programs have 
already been given in preceeding paragraphs, and some of the problems involved have been 
discussed. Native American Studies were set up at a time when Black Studies, Ch4cano ' 
Studies, and Asian American Studies were established in various, places, and, obviously, 
without the fight 6f the respectivesminorities for self-determinattpn in education, no 
"ethnic studies" would have come into existance'at all. • However, "the concept and term 
"ethnic studies" is very misleading, expressing an eurocentrtc point of view. In fact, 
"ethnic studies" have been there kll the time, but reserved to Ejjropean studies, since 
the establishment of Harvard and Boston public schools, white Americans have had theit- 
own type of "ethnic studies": Institutions f6r the teaching of European culture* and history, 
arts and science. European ethnic studies are carried out explicitly in the numerous English, 
French, or German departments, and implicitly, they are taught in all^other academic 
disciplines, established after European patterns and traditions of university and school 
teaching. The supremacy of a European bias is most obvious in the teaching of history, 
where many courses are offered on European history and^^he history of white Americans, 
whereas nothing is taught about the heritage of Native Americans ancj other ^"ethnics" and 
their share J n American history at large. Although in varying degrees, both non-white arid . 
white students are victims of a colonialist situation: despite the so called American 
Revolution, the Euroamericans are culturally ^till ruled by European ideas and ideals, 
they have not come to a point where the^ can teach a truly American history, embracing 
all facets of'it rfegardless of race, and rooting it with'ln tjie cultural traditions and 
values of the tr^ Americans; at the same time,' Native Americans, Mexican" Americans,* . 
Afro* and Asian Americans are a]l denied their own history and are fed with- the white 



supremacist history instead. This' situation cannot change for whit^ Americans as long as ■ 
^ they refuse to accept genocide and slavery as inherent parts of their history just as much 
as the Boston Te^^Part^ or the Gettysburg Address. However, tJft oppressetd themselves 
are no longer patiently 'waiting for the Euroamericans to come to understand their historical 
situation better, but instead they are demanding and establishing centers to teach the 
history and culture of their own people r the victims of hi story ^f or centuries, Euro- 
americans will have to learn from then). . 

^ The history of "ethnic studies" in the U.S. shows how hard the inembers of minorities , 
still have to fight against'white supremacy, against intellectual chauvinism and European 
racism deeply entrenched in all layers of-the hierarchy of the Euroamerican academic 
establishment. Some NAS programs are even struggling for survival, right^now, andythe 
staff fac*e discr;imination and misunderstanding. In any case, it. seems quite doulj^ul 
^that NAS can ever hope to be fuWy successful in serving lodian people as long as they are 
part of a white supremacist university structure and are subject to rules and regulations 
designed for the. employment and evaluation of Euro-acadejnlcs. Self-d^erml nation in Indian ; 
higher education iS as difficu^lt as self-determination dn schools for Indian pupils.. 

At the NAS-.Tecumseh Center, U(>fr, ,three categories for the hiring of faculty were put 
forth originally: scholars, artists and people involved with Indian communities* It is 
most difficult for faculty members of .the latter categories to be promoted or tenured in a 
system based on the individual accumulation. of titles and publicati-ons. Moreover, the 
individual's stati/^ and occupation in the rat-race system of a university establishment 
may prevent him or her from artistic creation or may alienate them ^wm their Indian 
coninunities,' ' - • ^ > 

Qne of the most basic problems of all NAS'^rograms is that of obj'ectives and 'aims. ^ 
Are NAS students to become succesful scholars ^{measured by Euro-acaderfiic standards) or 
are they to become activists in community devfelopment?" Shtfuld NAS programs provide scholarly 
academic training in hi^tiory, sociology, literature,, politics,' anthropology, etc. from 

Indian perspective, or should they rather concentrate on providing remedial coursesHo 
allow Indian students ffll out the gaps tn their previous schooling? Should NAS courses aim 
at teaching urban Indians about their heritage or should they train reservation J,ndians ^ 
to become conminity developers and return to their people? Should NAS be geared solely to^ 
meet the demands of Native American students* or should they be involved in the reeducation 
»of white students? These questions have to^^be answered- by Native Americans themselves, 
and all that white people can do will be to* provide the necessary funds and equipment or 
serve in subsidiary functions according to the directions of Indian people. ^So^ar, in 
most cases, the indPIvidual circumstances of each NAS ^tablishment^have served to answer 
the questions a><J^ and there seems^i^H^ neither a patent solution nor a finite answer to 
of them. , * - > 

Tecumseh C^ter covers most of the areas discussed and caters for both Indian and non- 
IndVan students. The 'emphasis will vary with the individual^ teac(^ers, ^ha a.re artists, 
scholars, anc|^ people* experienced in Indian affairs. At the same time, all of them are 
involved tb Varying degrees in Indian community development, be it iJi the field of arts, of;, 
Canadian sthoals for Indians, or In the running of nearby .QpU, where the majority ^of them • 
teach on a" voluntary basis, l^or ati outsider from Europe, working with them on af temporary . 
basis, their readiness to ^hare informdtion and to cooperate with others is a m6st impressing 
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and pleasing experience. Since its establishment in 1970, Tecwnseh Center has been supporting^ 
and cooperating with DQU, serving as a bridgehead for its fbundatidn and as a pool of 
expertise and academic teaching staff. In' that respect, DQU and Tecumseh Center form^ 
thjB kind of symbiosis suggested by one of the participants of the First Convocation of 
Indian Scholars mentioned above. 
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SUt*IARY OF CHAPTER ONE (SEHING) 

The esrtablishment of Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl , joint Chicano-Indian University, nwr Davis, 
California in 1971, continues a long tr^flition of Mexican and North American Indian higher 
education, and it is a result of initiatives and movements current in California ^that time/ 

Whereas, traditionally, the schooling of Indian children by white agencies has served to destroy * 
their Indian identity, during the sixties and seventies more public attention was focused 
on the deplorable situation of Native American education, allowing for a greater amount of 
self-determination? Many changes and government actions must be seen as a necessary response.^ 
to political activities by the oppressed themselves. . 

In California both Native and Mexican Americans share similaV educational and social experiences, 
despite a considerable amount of traditional anlt^onism between the two groups. Both are 
internal colonized peop]e fighting against Anglo oppression and exploitation. 

The California Indian Education Association (CIE/V) was the first organization entirely controlled 
by grass-roots Indian people, fighting for mpre self-determination in educational and socio- 
political matters* The* CalTfornia-based Indian Historian Press'^also worked for more Tndiaa 
control in educational matters, concentrating on an academic elitist level. Due ta the CIEA*s 
and other groups' continued efforts, major changes in federal and State social and educational 
Indian policies were achieved. In ealifornia c^lone, fifteen Native American Studies programs 
were established at colleges and universities.- 

Two of the founders of both CIEA and DQU ,,are NAS faculty members at Tecumseh Center*, Univer- 
sity of California at Davis, and other CIEA - members are also involved in both universities. 
There is constant communication and mutual influence between both institutions. Without having 
Tecumseh Center at the university as a bridgehead, DQU might never have been established nor 
does it seem likely it could have survived. 
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2. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF. D-Q UNIVERSITY ' * ' 

2.1. fcrly Plans ' ' ' * 

.It is impossible to' write about the .origin of D-QU without repeatedly mentioning the 
names of those individuals most involved in its foundation. But even if the nanfies Risling, 
Forbes, Hutchison, cind others keep recurring throughout this account it must always be 
remembered that these individj/als could never have achieved their goal without the commitment 
and substantial support oj/tne Indian and Chicano people and their organizations, as well ^s 
the help of soine non-Nftive American group^ and individuals. Dreams for Vhe* establishment 
of a pan-Indian center of learning are probably as old as the history of Native American- 
European contact in North America. Elskwatawa, the Shawnee prophet, brdther to Tecumseh, 
started building such a ceivter in 1812, but up until the present all such endeavours were 
finally frustrated by the combined onslaught of all forces of the Euroamerican power structure: 
physically, the military, disease, alcoholism, and pollution destrojf Jlative Americans, 
ideologically, churches, schools, and white paternalism rob them of their identity. 

In July 1961 Jack D. Forbes wrote a p^er "For the Indian's Future - An American Indian 
University's and pn November 14, the same ye^, he sent revised copies of this paper entitled 

"Proposal to Create an American, Indian UniversvW" to various organizations and interested 

49 \ 
individuals. Forbes, together withCajiLandJdary. Gorman, kept on writing, publishing 

and campaigning for this^^idea^'tfifoi^ the decade, and the responses ranged from letters of 
encouragement^o downright rejections. For example, Rupert Costo, influential head of the 
Indian Historian Press wrote to Forbes in October 1964, opposing the idea of a separate Indian 
university arguing for the inclusion of Native American aspects and materials in all other 
parts of existing curricula (in the late sixties and early seventies, the Indian Historian 
Press held their own Convocation of Indian Scholars, discussing, among other things, the 
establishment of all-Indian community collegesl). In 1 965 there ^ere contacts with Mel 
Thom, head of the National Indian Youth Conference, and in 1968, for example, the then Vice- 
President Lyndon B. Johnson sent letters of encouragement. ' • > . 

While Forbes and others were seeking -to establish an all-Amerfcan college for indigenous 
peoples, Sarah Hutchison was trying to locate Indian MD's to help im^he founding of an '(Indian 
College of Medicine." After contacts ^ith two interested physiciSins 'in\Sacraraento and plans 
to use- the old Mint building there, Sarah Hutchison eventually established tontact with 
Risling and Forbei in nearby Davis and s.ided with them for the establishment Qf D-Q Univer- 
sity, of which a planned "Carlos Montezuma Medical School" was* to be a part. From 1970 on, her 
name has been tied in with everythi^ng that happened about and around D-QU, and she was the 
first woman on the four membef D-QU Board of- Directors (the others being David Risltftg, Jr., 
Jack D. Forbes, and Ken Martin). 

A 1968*^ application by Forbes to use Fort Mason, Alcatraz Island and part of the Presidio 
for a Native American university was never considered seriously by the Board of Supervisors 
of the (City and County of San Francisco. The subsequent occupartion of Alcatraz Island by the' 
United Native'^'Americans and other groups, likewise, did not lead t'dwthe establishment of a 
pan-Indian cultural center, as originally planned. But the pressure of Native American demands 
for the establishment of Native Amelrican Studies programs and Indian Colleges was increasing. 

In 1968 the Donner Foundation funded a feasability study for the establishment of a Native 
Ame^ican University, conducted by Jack D.^ Forbes in collaboration with the CIEA,.and[ from 1969 



on» David Risling, Jr.* with the consent of that organization, began looking for a govern- 
ment surplus land site in California. 

All the while, in the Movimieijto Nativo-Americano, there'were similar interests and 
^ initiatives, and "since the Chicano community was larger in numbers and better organized 
^politically than the Indian groups involved, a joint-action policy was devised. The inclusion 
of Indians and Chicanos, however, al^o inyited some of the problems within the Chicano community 
into the D-QU movement. There was a conf^lict of different interests, e.g., between thcfse 
Chicanos who needed nothing more desperately than food and jobs, and "those who wanfed D-QU 
to provide them with the necessary skills^ to make a career in mainstream society. Finally, 
there was the group of those who identified as Indians, thus sharing the same ideas as the 
Indian founders of D-QU. While the racia-l composition of Chicanos and Indians is often 
almost identical, many important aspects 'of their cultural and political heritage and .their 
Ideologies differ too greatly to, allow for much mtftual agreement on all the issues involved. 

0 

Moreover, and this is the most important aspect, all differences or seeming differences between 
' Indians and Chicanos - which rarely or never occurred on the D-QU campus - were exaggerated 
by hostile forces outside the movement, ijrtent on destroying a unity they regarded as threat- \ 
ening to the established system. ^ ' • • 

In Fall 3969 the Native American Studies program at the University of California, * 
Davis, was instituted, naming itself Tecumseh Center. The first faculty members were Jack 
Forbes, Carl Gorman, Ken Martin, and Daviil Risling, Jr., - Sarah Hutchison joining them in 
1970. Thus, Tecumseh Center at Davis became the bridgehead for the establishment of D-QU. 

2.2. Legal Battle. and Occupation 

Early in 1970 the Office of Surplus Property Utilization (OSPU) of the Depalrtment of- 7 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) declared a former Army Communication Center, seven miles 
west of Davis, surfAus property. , The site was 1 square mile in size (643.5 acres) and had 
varioul large buildings suitable*as dormitories, offices, class romms, and lecture -halls. 
Immediately, t|ie-four board members on .the provisionaVD-QU Board of^irectors seized the 
chance and appl/ed for 'the site.> However', there were other more influential and powerful 
competitors, inclu<ling the UniveY-sity of California at Davis, bread-giver to the D-QU Board 
members. The University at Davis wanted to use'the site as an experimental station to do 
animal research^ with monkeys. So, .for a while, tt was literally "Monkeys or Indians?", 
as the SacAomtnto Bee put it in one of their headlines that Fa4.1. 

The history of this application presents a case study in governmental corruption and 
the influence of pressure groups in American democracy, and the events that followed arp 
best described in the words of 1>hose who fought the ensuing legal battle. 

The case which emerged tben was a classic one: a group of Indians and Chicanos, without 
money or political influence, engaged'in combat with a powerful bureaucratgc agency allied 
with even more powerful* agricultural and political interests.- ^ 

' ' Tha Office of Surplus Property Utilization (OSPU) and Rep. Leggett did everything 

possible to expedite the UCD proposal, including the bending^ or ignoring of legal guide- 
lines for property disposal. Normally such behavior, so typical of federal agencies 
dealing with powerless groups, would have succeeded. In this instance, however, the 
Indo-Chicano group possessed persons^ knowledgeable as regards procedures and Willing 
t6 riskVtheir jobs, schblarsMps, et* cetera, to fight to the bitter end. In other 
words, the "powerless" in this case simply would not entertain the possibility of defeat. 

Late in October OSPU-moved secretly to grant the site to UCD in spit§ of a defective 



application. On October 28, bowtVfer, U.S. Senator Georje Murphy, desperately seeking 
reelection, issued a pif^ess release "spilling the beans" about the site going to UCD, 
This occurred two days bpfore the deadline set by OSPU for finalizing applications* 
The immediate reaction of the D-Q movement was one of extreme anger, righteous' indig- 
nation, and resolve to press forward on every possible front, 

At^this point a complimentary "twin" strategy was developed spontaneously, by the conjmon. 
assent of the D-Qlf people but without any formal "contract" as s^uch. The Indian and 
Chicano students at UCD (and a few from 'Sacramento State ^leg^ and other nearby 
colleges) resolved to occupy the land with the Chicanos supplyirib logistical support. 
Thes^ decisions were reached spontaneously by the students withoifit "guidance" or suggestion 
from non-students. The importance of this decision cannot be overemphasized since the 



students were risking the loss of their scholarships' (almost all 



aid), and possible imprisonment, . Indeed, they expected to be arrested 

In the meantime, ihe older leaders of D-QU (m9St of whom were facjuUy or staff at 
;ed Ci^jifornia Indian Le 



were receiving financial 



UCD) contacted c(jifornia Indian Legal Services, Inc.and initialjed court action to 
halt the projected transfer of the site to UCD, 

The total D-Q Movement also movecLrapidly to organize popular ^port by means of public 
meetings, press releases, lobbying et cetera. Funds were also ^ 
for general support and fOr bail money (it was still antici^wte 
be arrest^d^T^Non-Indian and non-Chicano persons in the Davrs^ajjea were enlisted to 
help in thfe effort and several ministers, in particular, provided impgrtant assistance 
in terms Of helping tQ keep the police away, raising funds, and ejnli?ting further 
support, ^ , ' , 

Generally, it should be noted that the "liberal" cownunity of Davis did not respond in 
terms of act^ive support of D-QU* Some people with "liberal" reputations wfere hostile, 
many were indifferent, and only^a relative few gave any active support. The experience 
showed clearly that the bulk of "white liberals" do not understand Indian and Chicano 
goals and needs oKare threatened by movements led e,x(ituM.vtty by non-whites. In any 
event, the burden of work fell squarely upon a relativelV'smal 1 number of Indians 
and Chicanos, never Numbering more than one hundred, who were actively involved and 
-usually numbering less than fifty. 

The details of the effort need not concern us here. Suffice to state that the multiple 
strategy of occupation, court action, and public education lobbying succeeded eventually 
in forcing the University of California to repudiate its own defective application. By 
January 1971, therefore, D-QU was the only legitimate applicant .for the site and DHEW 
was- forced to begin working seriously with the Indian-Chicano leadership. On January 
13, the occupation ended and on January 15, 1970 the occupation of the* site by Indian 
and Chicano "guards'* was officially agreed upon by DHEW, On April 2, 1971 the deed 
to the site was transferred to the D-QU Board of Trustees in an impressive cer^emony,^^ 

Thit bare outline of events sums up the outerchronology, but does not speak about the 

pain, commitment, anxiety, internal struggle; the fun and the hard work behind everything. 

It does not mention the night shifts put^in by two faculty 'members ta file a suit against' 

HEW^t does not speak about the food an^clothing brought to the occupiers, it dpes not 

even 'reveal the identity of the one faculty member who went out to the Arrily Communication 

Center the night before the occupation, there pretending to have some car-trouble as an 

excuse to stop and check out how*many soldiers there would be on gu^rd, ThB occupiers 

climbed the fence before dawn, and by^ the time there was (enough light and the fog had lifted 

enough for the guards on duty to detect them, the 'Indian students had pitched tents and tipis 

and "made tJtenfiselves at home". In the following hours, there was much' turmoil and tension, 

byt there were also funny incidents, e.g, , an army officer approaching on a bike and turning 

^back to cable that the Base was "surrounded by hundreds of Indians", The law enforcement 

agents were in a rather complicated situation: the site was a federally owned Anif^y base 

(FBI or Military Police?), situated in Yolo County (Yolo Sheriff?), near the City of Davis 

(Municipal police?,), occupied by a group of UCD students (Campus Police?), It took a while 

-for -them -to sort out who _was "responsible" for this case. Also, immediately before the 

elections, a i^rceful eviction would have caused much unwanted antagonism, and the later 
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trials' would have laid, bare HEW's fraudulent handling of the application procedures.. Moreover, 
this' was not the only ^uch occupation in California at the tim^ (Alcatraz, PU River). 

Retrospectively, jthe "twin strategy" was a clever, well-thought-out technique,^ which, 
combined with luck aurf improvisation, turned out very successfully. The university professors, 
risking their own jobs against their employee, used^ll their skill and influence to file 
^law suits and rally support for the D-QU movement "within the system", whereas their students 



and outside supporters 
to gaf n support, from 1 



without involvement. of 
On December 4,* 19 



fought the battle from "without", - Risling, Forbes, and others martaged 

fading political figures, including the senators Edward M. Kennedy, 
cGoveyn, d^nd, above all, John Tunney. ^ * 
he site, several non-students from Alcatraz and other places arrived, 
the students from UCD. Whereas the students had to keep up their studies 
and resume going to cl isses, the newcomers had no such obligations. In the weeks fol^lowing 
the occupation, communication with the initiators at UCD, ^y filing'law-suits and rallying 
support, and the non-student occupiers out at D-QU broke down, and what looks like a serious 
power struggle arose, endangering the future of the site.as an educational facility. 
Fortunately, the internal struggle was ever^^lly solved V the Indian people themselves 

OMtside help (c.f. p^ 89-99. )• 

O; the University of California withdrew its application, and D-QU 
was left as the only applicant meeting the HEW requirements. The occupation of the site 
ended officially on January 12, 1971, and three daysOater the keys were handed over to the 
D-QU Board of Trustees^ There was another confro^ntatton between the occupiers and the D-QU ^ 
initators, but finally a^ compromise was reached, and the board members, with the consent 
of the occupier^, sent out letters nationwide to Indians and Chicanos and their organizations, 
inviting them to come to D-QU^t)n Sunday, February 21, 1971, to elect the first joint Ijidian- 
Chicano Board of Directors, cons^isting of 32 members, each group sending 16. This^act 
confirmed the initial policy of the founders of D-QU and ended the internal power struggle 

Finally, on April 2, 1971 celebrated as "Deed Day" each year, the deed for tbe D-QU 
site was handed over officially to the Board of Trustees. It provided for the D-QU Board ' 
of Trustees to gain full title to the land in "Fee Simple Absolute" at the end of a 36 year 
period (yeSr 2,001), under the conditton that the site be used'for educational purposes 
during all that time. 
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SUMMARY OP CHAPTER TWO (ESTABLISHMENT) / • . ^ 

i . • y 

Initiatives for the establishment. of D-QU started iri 1961, and- the project gained 
momeatum viith the inclusion of the Chicanes. Tecumseh Center, UCD served as art operation 
base. ^ , 

In 1970 ;the D-QU - initiators applied to HEW for a 640 acre swplus land site near Davis,, ^ 
California, but. HEW decided^illegally to give the site to the University of California, instead.^ 
This' led to the occupation of the site by Tecumseh Center students and supporters from 
outside, 'while, the initiators filed a law-suit against HEW at the same time. This "twin- 
strategy" was successful, and on April 2, 1971, the d^d for the site was given to the D-QU ^ 

' ^ 
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3,^ THE STRUCTURE'^dF D-QU • ^ , ^ / \ ' • ' 

3.h - The Name' ' . ^ \ ' . , ^ ^ ^ \ 

The name "DeganawidaPTrQuetzalcoatl University"" has puzzled many outsiders, particularly 
the non-Native Americans, and now the abbreviation •H)-QU" is generally in use. However, thV 
full name is a spriitual one, and it stands for the aspirations of th.is institution. There- 
fore, it. cannot be changed or fongotten, even if its spiritual significance excludes it from 

52 - 
common usage. • 

"D-Q^s" name symbolizes the rich heritage and aspirations of, the Indian-Chicano people. 
Deganawidah was probably the* greatest reformer and statesman ever produced by North ^ 
America. Born of vii^gin birth, according to tradition, he originated the concept of 
the League of Nations (or United Nations) and universal human peace (about 1^350 A.O.), 
Quetzal cbatl was the greatest teacher and reformer of ancient Mexico, guiding the 
Toltecs in their development of a superb civilization and seeking to bring an end to 
mankind's abuse of* one another. Together, th^se figures symbolize the beauty and 
purity of the high ethics of Native American people^, an ethic, needed today if the world 
is to be saved from destruction.^^ 

Originally, another name had been^ suggested, calling the ^institution "University of the Truth", 
implying that this would be a place, where the truth about dfclie history and culture of the 
vanquished indigenous peoples of the Americas would and cduW be taught. 

The names bear witness to the high moral and ethical 'standards asked for in all the 
people involved in the learniVjq and teaching process at D-QU. Such high ideals are'hard to 
achieve in reality, particular ly^rtien faced by a surrounding »st)ciety that counteracts them. 
Also, -they set a standard by which those involved in running the university mustjevaluate 
their own actions, seeking personal and individual perfection before structural or organi- 
zational reforms. There -hs a dichotomy between such high ideals' and the adjustments required 
to keep going an educational institution in a dominant society that enforces, corruption 
and inhumanity. Some of the internal and extern^al problems D-Qtl has flad in' the past may 
have to do with this clash between the purity of Native American .spiritual ideals and the 
brutal i^ty of U.S. American "Realpolitik"! 

3.2. Aims and Objectives ^ 

The long term objective of 0-QU has been from the start to facilitate Indian and Chicano 

self-^termiJiation, - not only in the field of higher education, but necessarily.reaching out 

into arl facets of Indian and Chicano life. Even in recent years, with ^ gradual shift 

towards a more Indian and less Chicano oriented institution, the overall objective has^ 

remained unchanged. continuity is documented in an official statement about- the 

"Philosophy and Objectives of D-Q University", released by the university in 1;hfe late 

seventies. 7 ^ - * * 

D-Q Univjsrsity (O-QU), aii accredited Indian/Chicano college established in 1971, 
located in Davis, California, has just recently become an all-Indian controlled college 
and Is'iii the prcftess of enlarging its board of trustees to include members from 
i . se\feraT Western states. , . ^ 

^ . Native people throughout the Americas Rave had, as one of their top priorities, "seJf- 
determi nation" including, among other things, the control and operation of their own 
educational institutions. As such an institution, D-Q University 1s both, controlled 
and operated by Indian people. The' purpose of D-QU is to develop Native scholars 
who can combine "Indianness", or an awareness of their roots and cultural heritage, 
with the professional and technical skills necessary to meet the needs of the Native 
communities. It Is envisioned that these scholars will teach the traditional values to 
.those who need increased positive self-T'dentit^ and confidence while at the same time 
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teaching them technical skills^tnd ocAipations whicK wnT^How^them to change both ' ^ ^ 
the service*and delivery ^systems which' affect th« lives of Native .people. 

One of the basic values D~QU emphasizes is the sense of community which includes the 
family^ extended family, local and world coni)}unitiesi|5,of human be-ings. In many ways 
this is very different than the individualistic, competitive and materialistic emphasis 
of the European-American educational system* Another value whic(i D-QU entpha'^izes is 
the relationship of humans to their total environment and their^need to live^n harmony 
>/ith^all pa.rts of the ecology/ ^ ^ . 

. Consistent with the above, University, from its inception^ had had foijlr major' 

objectives. The first is^to provide within a program of academic excellemie, education 
'and training for Native People in a cultural context. We believe that a-tfirmation 6f 
cultural integrity and perceived cultural '^brth is indispensable to thei^ development 

of art epistemology that^can product whole, assertive, useful citizens. 

"* *t 

SecondTyi D-Q Univ^rs.ity shall provide a practicum for its students combining contem- 
porary technologies' and professional skills t.o meet the pressing present needs of 6oth 
communities. . / ' , > - ^ 

Thirdly, D-Q University perceives tjie preservation and development of tultural .heritage 
as substantive disciplinary areai of scholarly inquiry and exploratjbh. T+ie culture 
destroying 'pressures of oj^bartizei society render the oral tradition bf value trarvs- 
mission through thetfamiJ5r or tribal institutions more arrd-more ineffective. ^Validating ^ 
and documenting the^J^idlgenous cultural universe in a scholarly manner makds it possible' 
to institutionaj^^ the conduits of culture and render them amenable to bros^d sharing 
with ^We-cotnmfinities affected and with the dominant soc.\ety. 

Fourth, D-Q *Uiri vers Ity ^as founded to serve as a natione^^l development center for' Indium 
_ and'Chicano communities. We seek to'serve our people in the commurvities in^hich Jthey 
live.' We wjll bring-the resources of the University to bear upon the immediate needs; 
of Native peoples as they strive to improve their lives; an^ thus; to train^tudents 
who will ser^e as agents of social change wTien theyHeave the> University. 

The statements shows that despite jiaving 'changed to an all -Indian board of directory, 
D-QU officially still regards itself as an institution for all -the indigenous people of 
the Americasrvand as an instrument of social reform towards self-cletermi nation. 

3.3. College Structure and Curriculum^ > , - , ^ 

Originally, <D-QU was planned to consist of four colleges or schools, geared to the needs 
of Native' Americans: The TibuKcio'' Vasques College, a two-year junior college, granting "A,A." 
(Associate of Arts) and "A.SJ* (Associate of Science) degrees; the Hehala^Sapa (Black Elk) ^ 
College and the Que^lcoatl^ College for Natjve American and Chicano Studies r^pectively,/^ 
and' the Carlos Montezuma Medical School. Of thfese, the medical school has never been ^ 
established, and whereas o Chicano and Native American Studies are still being taught at 0-QU 
today, there are no 3. A. or'B.S. programs,- 4et alOne programs for Masters or PhsD,' degrees. 

In July V972»oD?^QU was accepted as a recognized cand'idate for accreditation by the 
Western Association^of Schools and Colleges, and since 1977 ^D-QU Is a fully-accredited 
27year. college, granting both "A.A. *s" and ^*A.S.'$". It offers courses in various fields 
•of ^Native Americjin apd Chicano Studies, such as Lakota' langua ge courses, se minars on Native 
« American. religion,- on Calitorni*a Tribes and Reservations*, as well as courses in Latin American 
Literature and Hi^l|*y/ At the same time, D-QU- also teaches specific^skills needed by Nativ^ 
Amer-ican or Mexican students, such as 9rantsmai?ship, community design, 3tlinogeography,. Indian 
law, co-op principles and management or remedial courses for thosfe who perhal)s dropped out 
of the colonizers* public sclhool system or never ^yen-ha^ a'chance^JbiTattena any kind Qf . ^. 
school, regularly, as in'the case of Mexijcaa farm workers from poor^ areas, soyth of the 'border. 

.Within this context, a course offered as a "Writing*^ Workshop" or a"*^College Surviv&l 
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Course" may well be Adjusted to the specific needs of the students taking it and be turned into 
a refnedial course in English language. Here lies a great opportunity for teachers concerned 
^bout their student's advancement, - instead of following preconceived traditional college 
course curricula,.igeared after the model of established, white-dominated universities, 
tKe instructors can develop, their own alternatives, teaching, those thing% ttiat really help 
their students instead of^a subject ipatter deemed important by ^repetitfW^Kise. * 

3.4. Student Body o . . ^ . . J3kL 
Until today, D-QU has catered for an approximated total of 2,000 students, teaching arr^\ 

'average of 200 per year. The first graduate of D-QU, Victor Gabriel, finished his studies \ 
there in 1974. The university. is open to everybody who has either graduated from High School 
or is over 1-8 years of. age and no longer obliged to attend public, schools, - in. other words, \ 
anybody who is interested and willing to .meet course requirement? and* follow the- goals of 
D-QU can become a student. Unlike other universities, who demand certain requiremeilts frbm 
the students, such-as point averages etc. - thereby often excluding lower class and minority^ 
s-tudents from poor school.districts etc.,*- D-QU, encourages tliose disadvantaged groups to ^ 
attend .their program! Altliough the. majority of .students at.D^QU are of Mexican or Native' 
American background, there are students from all other groups as well , excluding, though 
not deliberately, students from'a;whit^ upper middle-class background, whose parents can 
afford to send their children to "better" institutions. 

There is a lagge percentage of part-time student]^ since many of them, particularly 
, the migVant farm workers from Mexico, can- only attend., D-QU classes' on Saturdays. Therefore, 
today more sp than ever^ D-(^tf^ "busiest" on Saturda^when you can meet students of all age- 
groups and backgrounds trying to make up the deficits in their school educatipn or seeking 
"specialized instruction in Native American and Chicano Studies.^ Naturally, given the unstable 
finmcial background of most D-QU students, the fluctuation is high. Often students are 
forted^ to' interrupt thqir studies for longer periods of time to earn money to keep themselves 
and their families alive, and )thus a curriculum designed for a total of two years may often 
be "outstretched" over a much looger> period of ti me. " y 7 N / 

As a teacher from a^EuropeanXJniversity y^ho has also taught Euro-Americar) stuJents on y 
occasion, I was most impressed by the dedication shown by the *D-QU students. Although I 
have had many dedicated, concerned stud^rfts at home who spent* extra Urite working for the* 
"cause", they never had to cope with such immense social and ec^jioitfic problems. My Mexican 
students at D-QU strove and battled against seemingly overpowering odds to get the. education 
necessary to help themselves an4 their people to become more independent $ind self-determining 
in a basically hostile society. I have never had students economically so poor as my ^Jex>can 
and Indijin students, nor have any of my former students worked so painstakingly hard agayist 
s;jch tremendous finafic;,ial , linguistic, educational anc! private obstacles as two .of them* ^ 
during the time I taught at and for D-QU (Fall 1979 until Summer 1980). To^watch their 
progress has been a most gratifying experience, and'to discuss and work with tiiem^ in class 
and privately has been very enjoyable, - students became friends. » 

3.5. •' Faculty • ' . ~-' ' , » 
Presently, all faculty members of D-QU teach without receiving payment for their services. 
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The teaching* staff .includes faculty members from UC Davis and other colleges and universities, 
elders from Indian communities and "outsiders" involved in architecture, alternative energy 
projects, administration, etc* Some of the teachers have gone through the academic system 
-in main-stream educational institutions, holding M.A/s*and Ph.D.'s, and others possess . . 
knowledge and e/perience that cannot be measured.dr could only 'be belittled if expressed 
.in academic'^degrees.' Academic courses th'at are included in any itiain^ stream university's 
curriculum/are complemented by seminars in herbalism, farming, ^building. Federal Indian. Law 
from Sn "insider" perspective. or the history of Cal ifomia- Indians. People like Phillip 
Deere or Leonard Grovf €6? have instructed D-QU students side by side with ordinary college 
teachers* T^attve American culture cannot be "taught" in a mainstream ^:ourse but it is lived 
on the campus, - on the other hand, necessary writing or meofiianical skills can very welV be 
taught in class-room situations. Both are necessary and brftb are being conveyed at D-QU. 

• 'Any educational j'nstitution like, D-QU is necessarily caught in a dilemma between two 
opposing value systems and tWo Opposing ways of knowledge* The composition^ of courses and 
faculty will reflect this divers.ity. . • ^ , . 

3.6* Administration ^ * 

\ AVI power lies^' in the hands of the D-QU Board of Directors'. The board consists af 32 
meipbers. Originally, there were 16 Chicanos and 16 Indians on the boards including one student 
•for each group. * However, on November 4, '1978 the Chicand boarcj members resigned, at a 
time when D-QU was facing severe financial problems, and when the "Tribally Contrplled 
Community College A'ssistance Act" was in the making, designed to^give money to community colleges^ 
under Indian majority rule. After. then- an all-Ijidian board was instituted and the'constitu- 
tion of D-QU was changed accordingly. Now, iinder aji ^"Fl -Indian board .of.. directors, D-QU^ 
as a whole bedame a member of the American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIREC), ^" 
organization consisting of all Indian Community Colleges under e)(rfmive Native. American" 
control, whereas previously, only HeKaka Sapa College had been a member. ^ 

Most of the resigning. CMcano board members gave a*i a reason for their resignations - ^ ^ 
that they hoped an all-Indian board would make funding the university easier anci would help , 
to 'Secure the survival of D-QU, )rtiich, to this dely, continues to serve both Indian and Chicano 
students. The resignation of tfie CHicano board members, however, gave rise to much specu- 
lation and undoubtedly also caused some bad feelings. However, it must be stressed here 
that throughout its existence, the joint toard had made it a point of policy to act as a. 
united Indian-Chicano body, a^d,, consequently, about ninety percent of all decisions were 
reached unanimously. Naturally, In the- course 6f DrQU^s existence there have been times when 
there was friction between dv^erent interest groups, but the factions never split the boafd 
itself nor did they divide up according to Indian-Chtcano lines. The Longest Walk T978\ 
in particular, became a cornerstone in th^-^deVelopment of D-QU. Again, the board of directors 
acted in' unity, and they decided to (a) support the Longest Walk and (b) pr^de office-space 
for the coordination of ft. Consequently, D-QU became a center for the coordination of 
the Longest Vfalk*1978." At that time; however,- D-QU had practically no money, "and when phone 
and utility bills rose markedly as a result of the activities of the Longest Walk coordinating 
offioe,.d1ssen'Slon arose amortg the'D-QU staff about how far the. support should go. The then- 
president af'D-QU, Manuel Aij)nzo, was particularly adverse to supporting the Longest Walk, 
and^^although the 'coordinators'of it did pay some 'money for the bills, it later tur/ied out 



' that the sum was rrot high enough. Following the resignatio^of President Manuel Aloto^ on 
• September 12, 1978, Charl Cambridge was employed as the A^H^IPresldent. He asked for 

and .got a resolution frbm the board thatremy organization using, the facilities of D-QU would have 
to pay for its ^Xjtenses. This action caused the Longest Walk office to be moved out of D-QU. 
All ^is time, the board acted in unjty, but some dissension among the staff prevailed. 
This went on until November 4, 1978, and may have infliienced Charlie Cambridge and others 
« to fight -againsV the resignation of the^Chicano board members, an act to secure the - 

* survival of D-QU.^^ Th'e future Is going to show whether this hope will tome true. 

Today, the D-QU Board of Directors has not filled all 32 ppsitions, but the slo'ts are gradually 
filled by .Indian people from all over the west, some positions to be taken by tribal delegates 
from those reservations who haviysanctioned D-QU. Since it has become an all-Indi'^n board 
\i of directors, several Indian institutions and organizations have supported D-QU to help it 

survive. Moreover all board members are required to make sacrifices, proving their dedication - 
to the cause. . Each member is asked to make a contribution of $1,000 to D-QU. This may'seem* 
elitist, but so far, only two peoTHe have ever paid. this amount in money, both being teachers 
andpJong standing staff members who dedicate a lar^ amouat of their spare time to the university^ 
in any casef All others have made that payment either totally or partially in working a 
certain amount of ^hour^ for the institutio|, in donating materials or in recruiting students, 
so that this requirement is really a measuring stick for*the dedication of the people on the 
board. • ^ 

Another thing has changed since the fi>st board was elected. Instead of having conventions 

' of Indians at D-QU, ^electing representatives there and then, the Indian board members are Aow 
proposed by Indian communities, organizations, and reservations throughout the west. The 
board giVes them, a hearing, asking for proof of their dedication, ,and then selects them. This 
p/ocess, it i^ hoped will allow for more traditional leaders and efders to have a say in the 
affairs of D-QU, also tying the university in with communities throughout the west. The 
board will have a full 32 person membershfp again by 1981., i ] 

* \ The boand of directo^^ hires the president of D-QU or, as, was the case durir^g the first - 

\. year of its existence*, the execulfive director. This is probably the mos*- demanding job within 
the administration of D-QU, particularly in times of s^evere fitiancial, political^ or ideo- 
logical stress. It >s no w6nder that the ex'ecutive 'directors (or presidents) of D-QU changed 
• . relatively often and that this porrtix)n was not always filled. The first ^executive director, ^ 
' Jose^de.la Isla, held his. office from July 1971 until Ju-ly 1972. Those who reiriember liim ^ 
personally agree .that h^ was a concerned, 'good-wilfedjo intelligent ^antljijdujstrious j)erson,- 
working very hard to develop D-QU. However, due to his inexperience irf dealing with this 

* unique institution and its problems, he had some disagreements wit^h the students, which 
ultimately led to a confrontation. This experience infl-uenced him not £o se^k renewal of his 

• contract in the following year.^^ Until September 1972, a board member served as acting 
director, until late In 1972, Lerdy Clifford became- executive president 'of D-QU. This was in 
a time when the university was in dontrol of a three million dollar project ,f or Chicano 

• ^ migrant workers (cf^'below, p. 35f.)^^ 

^ Dumping a lot of money on a small community or group of people^ot used to handling such 
large amounts is always a sure way of destroying unity and setting the people fighting against ; 
i each other over^ their respective-"5hares". As would be expected, this is what happened then. 
Aga4n a difference in values and policies within the Indian-Chicano community came to the X)pen, 
^ ' 3Q ■ • ^ . r ^ 
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some wanting* to spend the mon<y for th« Conmon' Cftuse, bthers, nore desperate people^ trying 
to secure money and equipment for their own families and extended family groups. TViroughout 
oppressed communities in the USA and elsewhere, there are factions fight-fcng over project 
money, conmunal fi^iances etc,, and the migrant program was no exception. For a relatively 
small group of people, many of them totally infexperienced in hand^'ng such a situation, a 
three million dollar project was ju^t too big, and again, the executive director resigned' 
after only six months in office. * 

Things improved temporarily when Hank Quevedo, a Chicano^lawyer and Ph.Dt took-over, 
acting as an executive director until June 30, 1973, etnd becoming the university's first President 
on July 1973. Quevedo not only started straightening out D-QU's records and affairs but^he 
also began training the people in university administration, helping themjJ earn the skilH^ 
necessary to handle a growing educational institution run by minority people within a non-f 
sympathetic surrounding. Unfortunately, Hank Quevedo had a serious accident in September 
and was unable to resume his office. At that time, some injportant funds out of Title llf"^ 
(program Tor developing educational institutions^ were lost to the university because of Quevedo's 
being prevented to work after his accident. Until the end of the^yearliTs position was held 
open for but when it turned out that he woul^ not return, on January 1 , 1974,. Dwight 
Bllledeaux became the new President, holding th^it office until June .30, 1974. 

All the while'^Steve Baldy, a former student of Tecumseh Center, Davis, was the head of 
student services at D-QU "apprenticed" to Hank Quevedo., So, when Dwigtit Billedeaux left, 
Steve Baldy, at Billedeaux's recommendation, was elected by the board and 'became the acting 
president of D-QU until the end of 1977. During this time, also, some other official positions 
were creat&d or developed out of the demands of D-QU. A Dean of Students, a Dean of Academic 
Affairs-, a Dean of Hehaka Sapa College and a Dean of the Library were instituted fi^om July 
1973- onwards, as the situation of the university required. " ' 

,When Dennis Banks joined D-QU in 1975 iue servet^ at first as arr instructor, then served 
for on g yea^ ^ as the Assistant to the Acting President (then Steve Baldy), and in June 1979 
Ije became the Chanc^Tor of D-QU, responsible for public relation?, fund raising and special 
events, remaining in that position until the present day. 

After Steve _Baldy left D-QU in December 1977 to take up a job in Humboldt tounty, Manuel 
Alonzo became President of D-QU from January 1 until August 31, 1978. This was during the time, 
when the serious problems arose between the "Longest Walk" supporters, and the presidency^. 
So, when Charlie Cambridge took over the office on September 1, after President Alonzo and 
most of the Chicano members of the board had resigned, the internal situation hadr again, been 
complicated by factionalism, v^htch increased durirtg his term^of office, Also^ the situation ^ 
was complicated by the imminent loosing of all federal funds^to the university. An "interregnum" 
by Drusilla Parker from February 1 until the end of April 1979 did nothing to resolve the ' 
internal conflicts^ or alleviate the fina^ncial situation. On May 1, 1979, the board, replaced 
her with S^eve Bald^v^ who again returned to D-QU ahd became the President. He. has remained 
*in this position throughout *D-Ql|*s struggle for survival, regardless of whether the universit/ 
had federal funds -avail^Te or whether these were cut off, and 'he may rightly^be called the 
backbone of the D-^U administration ami inan^igement. ^ ' - 

Today, the unlyersityXhas a President, a Chancellor, a Dean pf Academic Affairs 'and a 
Dean of Student Affairs. ATso, as financing permits, other administrative positions will bS ^ . 
created. * Many of them work part time or on a voluntary basis. The unstable 'financial ^ • 
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situation of D-QU and'its effects on hiring personnel, often cause serious additional problems. 
Charlie Cambridge, for example, during his presidency, attempted to rework the D-QU files 
into onAentralized filing-system. Tfie job was done unexpertly by people not qualified for 
tK|s task, and aftej;|^his resignation, the D-QU administration had to invest a large amount 
ofJ,t1me and effort to r'e-^ile everything into the previous, more manageable system.' Such 
organl2a:^onal work demands extra .time and strength from a small institution and -its staff, 
desperately fighting for survival, and it iias been a serious obstacle in facing investigations 
and audits from the federal government. However, D-QU has been able, against- all orfds, to clear 
all charges and allegations ever made by hostile government c^gents or a slanderous press. 
Um^rtunately - or typically in this set up - the newspapers rarely bothered to publish the 
final outcomes which refute their previous allegations, so' that, to this day, D-QU i^s suspected 
by many to have padded enrollment figures or to have mismanaged federaj funds. 



€9¥t. Wastes SVA Million in Taf Money 
On 'University' With No Heal Students 



While most Americans 
have beeo fighting just to 
make ends meet, the gov- 
^ernment dished out more 
than million so mi 
norities could "study'* sun 
dancing and body reju 
venation ^ at a 'Imiver* 
sity'* that has no real cam? 
pus, faculty or students. 

Even more infuriating, In- 
dians who run the' *.*umver- 
sity ve actually been mak< 
ing a profit leasing farmland 
given them free by the sov- 
cmroent at the same time 
they were pockfiing tax< 
payers* dollars. 
And yet, unbelievably, the 
^ Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW) funneled 
a fortune into this phony oper- 
ation ^ which was set up ic 
the early 1970s by India! 
squatters in an abandoned 
Army barracks near Davis, 
^ Calif. — without once bother- 
ing to cfaedt where the money 
was going. 

It wasn't untiliast year that 
someooesmeUed a,raL 

The two investigators who 
were sei^ to have a look at 0- 
Q filed am fye-opening report 
that left red-faced HEW ofR- 
cials feeling like they'd been 
fleeced. ^ 

^ Instead oTa university, the 
inspectors discovered '*four 
ba^acks, three of which have 
been condemned, and one 



basketball court ^ on 043 
acres . . 

That was only- the begin- 
ning. Their r^rt goes on to 
say: 'There is no heating sys- 
tem. The classrooms are 
cubicles with no windows and 
sometimes no light and no 
furniture." 

On top^of that, the inspec 
tors had a tough time finding 
any sUjdents — or teachers. 

In one ''classroom',** the in- 
vestigators managed to k>- 
cate a teacher and one stu- 
dent, but **it..was not dear 
what the student was learn- 
ing.*' 

, The next day, they turn- 
ed up one student waiting in 
a classroom for a teacher 
who had, not yet arrived. 
In another room, someone 
was teaching ***ethnobotany" 
to three students. The class 



was dismissed after half an 
hour. 

"In all, during Uie two days 
we were there, we saw a u>tal 
of five students,** the inspec- 
tors reported — even UMxigb 
D-Q claims to have ISl full- 
time Indian and Chicano stu- 
dents and a faculty of 10. ^ 

After years of poi^g mon- 
ey down the*draii^at D-Q, 
HEW finally admitted that 
the 'Hmiversity ... is a fa'cade 
behind which welfare is pro- 
vided to. . .students. There is 
no attendance. . .There is no 
education , « .** 

Now that it's come to its 
senses, HEW has temporal 
haUed the gravy train to D-Q, 
wmbh has angrily called the 
HEW report *'racist.** 

-MMNfrgOLTON 



A typical exairtple of indiscriminate press-sX-ander, this artfcle 
was pvblished in the third week of June 1980 by the National 
Enqtd^rer , long after the allegations tiad been j^futed. Obviottf- 
It; based an equally slanderous press article in the Washin^on 
Star, earlier that year, it does not seem' to stem from any 
actual contact with D^-QU or people involved with the place* ' 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER THREE (STRUCTURE) - ' ' 

The name "Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl University" stands for the ethical and philosophical 
Native American tradition of wh\ch D-QU is a part, and the aims and objectives of the univer- 
sity follow this tradition^ seeking to assist tRe indigenou? people.s of the Americas to achieve 
self-determination in a jDasically hostile society. The curriculum is designed to serve these 
goals, and student-s and teachers must show their dedication to them. The development of 
the D-QU^administration reflects interna-1 conflicts. There has been a shift from an Indian- 
Chicano controlled college to an all-Indian controlled institution, catering to both Indian 
and Chicano students. . * ' 




tlonwlde meet 
called by D-QU 



Indians and Mezican-AmeHcans tfaroughout 
the United SUtes hate been invited to a 
Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl University (I>QU) 
meeting next Sunday to be^ lay plans for 
establiSiing a pennanent board of trustees. . 

Invitations have been sent to aU Indian 
reservations and to Indian and Chicano centers 
and organizatiixis throughout the country. 

Indians and Mexican-Americans win meet in 
8ei>arate buildirls beginning at 8 a jn. Eadi of 
the two cultural groups will ultimately adect 
balf^tbe governing board. 

gathering marks the first serious IVQU 
attempt to olist active parlidpation from 
. outside the Davis Hie university is at 
present governed by a temporary Ifrman board 
coc^KMd of eight Indians and ei^ Mexican- 
Americans. 

tbt invitation sent to Indians promises that 
the temporar)' trustees intend to fdlow fbt 
. wishes of the people who attend. 'HiiswiU not 
be an advisory or rubber-stamp meeting,** it 
aays. 

Each Indian wiD have an equal tote. . 

**We realize tt will b^ hard for many people to 
come from fir away,** the inyitatioos says. ''Wc 
realize that not aQ areas wiU be aquaHy' 
rqraented. But we hope that you w£D see tbe 
importance of ^Indian and CUeano people 



dennocratically controlling this university and 
that you will come if you can. 
' D^U's first can^ is at Da vis but |f the idea 
of a truly pan-Indian university is a good one 
there should probably be other campuses in 
other rcgiais. Or maybe DflU can help in tbe 
development of other separate NaUve American 
tmi versities. lhat will be iq) to tbelndian people 
, of this hemisphere (o decide." 

IM^U, generally considered to be the first 
organization of its kind in the United States, has 
been occupying the recently-vacated federal 
communications site six miles northwest of 
Davis since last fall. Legal possession of the 650 
acres of land was awarded to them last month. 

Among the reasons fx a joint Indian-Chicano 
(Mexican-American) iniverslty, according to a 
D^U bulletin, is that both groups have a' 
common racial origin (Indians descended from 
tribes native to the United SUtes area, and ^ 
Chicanos from tribes- native to Mexico and 
Central and South Anoerica); both poness 
'folk** cultural tradiUons quite different than 
tbe traditions of the ^'dominant** aodety; both 
have little desire to assimilate and instead aed( 
to-«9tain theb unique idenUties; both suffer 
from "an extreme degree of neglect, and 
xliscrimiiation**; and both have been denied 
o^rtunitkSs fx higher education and, unlike 
the bbr^ ^ve no universities of their own. 
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4; DfQUpD COWUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

, Throughout Its existence, D-QU has taken an active part in the struggle of indigenous- 
conimunities for self-determination. Necessarily, the comnunity involvement of D-QU has never 
been limited to the Davis area, but has extended into comnunities throughout California and 
the Southwest, even reaching across the continent, as in the case of the Longest Walk in 1978, 
which was initiated at D-QU, "Community", in this sense,-,means a social or cultural community 
rather than a geographically defined group of the population. Ideologically, !:iowever, this 
community has always been heterogeneous ranging from groups involved in the Third World - 
and class-struggle to Indiar^ 1a:'aditionalists seeking to return to the spiritual ways of their 
forefathers, regardless, of chaniies in the economic set-up of main-stream society. However, • 
all groups involved suffered from" exploitation, oppression, and cultural alienation, and were 
united in their will to overcomeHhese and determine their lives according to their own ideas, 
instead, of those coming from Washington or other centers of U.S. - American bureaucratic powei;. 
Therefore, besides being an institution for awarding academic degrees or providing necessary 
skills, D-QU has always been a place where theories were also put into action and activities 
were reflected, taught^ and again made available to the people* D-QU, in a sense, became 
the support-station for the Chicanb and Indian struggle for self-determination. Unlike the 
established ivory-towers, here and elsewhere, D-QU did not shield itself off from social, 
cultural or political involvement or merely "tolerated" militant action, but b^ame i^elf^ 
the center or an integral part in the non-violent struggle for a world in which human beings 
can be free sisters and brothers liying in harmony, determining their own lives and following 
their own cultural life-styles in sharing, respect, peace and honesty. Since the U.S. society, 
like all other countries "and states, does not allow people to realize these goals, particularly 
not if they are Native^ or Mexican Americans, or belong to any other ethnic minority, D-QIJ 
often had to go against the U.S. government and its agencies .and policies. Thus, the very 
ideologicarfoundations of D«QU, and American "Democracy" respectively, are the causes for the 
'lasting and increasing antagonism between D-QU^and the fower structure of the state. Ideo- 
logically, D-QU poses a baste and real threat to the values and the very foundations of U.S. " 
society. The government agencies, however, unab\e'to cope with the spiritual challenge and 
even less able to make necessary changes radical enough t^.alter the situation as a who>e, 
could only and have only answered In thelnanner open to capitalist bureaucracies and centralized 
state powers: cutting funds, tytng D^-QU down tn investigations, in audits, or court cases, 
and harassing and slandering indlvijduals and the whole institution alike, (c.f. 117 - 122.). 

If, however, we look at the-actual size of D-QU, the small numbers of people involved, 
the ^mount'^S'f money and materials spent and the political or ideological quality of -the 
projects and initiatives D~QU was involved in, the government^reactions seem ridiculous and 
senselessly out of proportion with what D-QU has done so far. It has not trained revolutionary 
militants, it has not called for the overthrow of- the U.S. government, it has never asked to 
bi^rn and destroy. Instead, at D-QU a group of pedple* have tried to establish a place to 
control their own lives and manage their own affairs, in educational and o|her matters. The 
goal of D-QU has been to establish no more than the rights and liberties guaranteed by the 
U.S.. Constitution. In spite - or because - of a^^l this, tjje FBI and HEW.have sought since 
0972/73 to close D^-QU down. Obviously, the ideological. thVeat posed by the values of D-QU- is 
so fundamental that these agencies can oply over-react in this hysterical manner^ Stripped, of 
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any values and based on^the greed for mon^ and power, I.e., on "free competition"^ and "the 
survival of the fittest", they would'have to question the v«ry. foundations of their own existence 
if they were to listen to the jdeas followed by D-QU. Afraid to, face their own ethical 
bankruptcy, they lash out against those who acknowledge th|s bankruptcy and are trying to find 
a way out of it. * ^ • ^ . ( ' 

To, me, this over-reaction shows, that the ideals and objectives of D-QU are so sauQd 
'and pertinent that, they touch tjie very center of the Euro-fllnerican dilemma. D-QU's message 
is important^ and must not die, and it needs and. deserves support despite D-QU*s internal 
problems, despite personal failures and inadequacies of people involved, despite grief and bad 
feelings it has undoubtedly caused to some people who were jnvolyed formerly. D-QU is an 
idea, a. dream, a "miracle" (Sarah Hutchison) and D-QU is*a hope foV the future, - not onl^ 
for Native Americans, but for all those concerned about the, brutality, the cynicism and the 
lack bf fion-exploitative values, in capitalist societies. 

4^. Extension? and Projects * ' 

* In 1972/73 D-QU was given control of a 3.1 million dollar Migrant Farmworker Project, 
sponsored by the Department of Labor (DDL) designed to train and teach migrant Mexican workers 
and people involved with them. This project, as it turned out, was one of many Mexican- 
American centered programs by the Nixon administration, probably designed as a vole pay-off / 
to Chicano voters in California. The Watergate hearings, later on, proved that members of 
the Committee for the Re-Electidn of the President (CREP) also manipulated other DbL programs 
and were active in several California-based Chicano projects. It cannot be proved at this point, 
whether the Migrant WorkeV Project was, indeed, such a program, designed to pay-off the pro- 
Nixon Chicano voters while at the same time trying to "neutralize" or set against each other 

those members of the Chidano community who opposed Nixon and who were therefore considered 
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"radical". However, there are other aspects seeming to indicate , such double-strategy on 
the ffederal side. For instance, the'program was first offered' to the State of California, 
but the state backed off and handed it over to D-QU, while, at the same time, assigning a 
Chicano person to D-QU to be in charge of part of the' prpgram. This person, although having 
his office at D-QU, was not paid by funds from the project itself but was paid by the California 
State DDL. > Later suspicions that he may have been "planted" there seem not unlikely in the light 
of the;Watergate hearings. And there were other structures within the program and in the set-up 
'o| the Chicano community in California, geared to causing further difficulties for D-Qp. . 

Tfie program came from outside and had little or nothing to do with tlje Interests of an 
Indian-Chicano university. Consequently, Jose de la Isla hired an executive director^for 
the whole project, who in turn recrtittecj his own staff. Thus, an administrative structure 
within the D-QU structure was established, dealing with a very grdat amount of money and' 
therefore a lot of power. Whereas the top ^positions within that program administration were 
'directly responsible to de la Isla and the, D-QU board, whose unity remained firm, the lower, 
ranks were filled by various gPoups, individuals and members pf different factions within the 
Chicano community, who v^re in reality often fighting each other. The situation was further 
complicated' by the fact, that the project headquarters at D-QU .served sevet^al different sites - 
in Califamia, such as Chicano communities in FresnOr Blythe^ Stockton, Gilroy and Modesto, 
who, again, had different goals, histories and structures. All of them had been existing ' 



autonomously before, and had been affiliated^r not affiliated with* the GCEP, the self-supporting 
Greater California Economic Project, The GCEP itself was in^fe^sted in ri^nning th^ program 
and tried, in fact, through some of its tnember>p, to gain control over the DtQU board (Later 
on, GCEP did gain control of the,program, mismanaged it and ceased to exist.). In 1972 eight 
Chicano boajrd member positions came' up for re-election, including one of the student represen- 
tatives. On v^oting day, busloads of people arrived from several D-QU extension sites to vote • 
on getting their own candidates elected to the D-QU board, Thj^y eventually were successful 
in getting seven members on the 32 .member board, but never managed to gain complete control 
over the whole program. Whilejt ran qu-fte smoothly during the first 12 n^onths of its 18 months 
duration, there was always some disagreement on the board by.-thqse seven memberjs elected at 
the meeting just mentioned. With only six^months Jjfeft. in the program, one extension site 
wanted to purchase some tractor^ and other^'equipment and sought approval from the board, ~^ 
Howevers since there was so little time left, the D-QU administration and the board felt that . 
the equipment should^ be- leased instead. Nevertheless, DDL overruled the board and allowed 
the extension to biiy those materials. Wherr the project ended, six months later, DDL asked 
that all equipment be returned to D-QU.. This was contrary to previous practices, when DDL"' ^ 
had allowed project members, to keep equipment even after the official termination of th^ 
respective programs until a time when these pieces of equipment were needed by another project, 
A couple of the extension sites refused to return the items as they felt that they should be 
allowed to keep the materials on their premises until some other DDL or government project 
requested their use. This demand by those extension site* members was only in line with 
previous government practices. They felt, - and rightly so- that they were b^ing 'discriminate 
against by DDL, who fprced them to do things not p^viously requested from other non-Ctiicano 
institutions. So, they had some very specffic reasoh^ for not returning the equipment. 

The matter was further compltqated by the fact that the sites were asked to return the 
equipment to D-QU « not to DOL or another FDroject, although at that time D-QU had no use for 
all the materials. This antagonized the extension-site members in question and turned them 
against D-QU, Again, the a!jtagonism was increased t)y DOL's further request that D-QU, should see 
to it that materials were returned. When* at first, D-QU re'fused*t6 take this "over- ^ 
seer" function j DOL even came up with special funding for' this task. However, as D-QU had - 
anticipated .and told DOL: the mentioned Chix:ano groups grew rightfully indignant of this 
policy and continued to refuse returning the equipment to the university, which had thus been 
manipulated into fulfilling a function antagonistic to Chicano self-determination (a good 
example of 4)ow the colonizer manages to set the colonized to fighting each other.). Wh6n fina^lly 
D-QU told DOl that it was impossible for them to collect all the equipment, but that they 
had fulfilled their task to ask'all project members to return the ivtems, and had collected 
some of'them, DOL gave their verbal agreement to close the^hole program. The release of a 
final sum, to be paid to D-QU aftel^^aving administered the program, was a further evidence 
of DOL's agreement that the whole project was closed. 

Two years later, however, a new director was appointed to the DOL. Region IX Office, 
located in San Francisco, who then all of a sudden accused D-QU to have misspent and mismanaged 
federal funds, and who finally turned the matter over to the Department of Justice, This 
lead to years of government investigations ^ind harassment. 

Many of the inconsistencies of DOL's and the State of California's handling of^the Migrant 
Worker Project can only be understood when Viewed as a manipulative effort to causg^-QU 



troubje and to increase factionalism within the community of the^ oppressed. Likewise, the 
evidence brought forth by the Watergate hearings seem tp indicate that thi*s particular project 
would very likely have bpen a target for CREP, - just as CREP also managed to manipulate the 
Trail of Broken Treaties on its arrival in Washington, D..t*, in November^l972, forcing them to 
occupy the BIA - building. The "occupation" of D-QU during' the DOL mjgrant project by some GCEP- 
Chicanos may well indicate similar "agent provocateur"*- tactics, here. *Flowever, as is the case 
in so many similar occurrences, it is highly unlikely that this matter Vtll ever fully be 
cleared up. As a whole, and from an outsider's retrospecti\ve* point of view, the migrant farm 
worker project seems to have. been far too large for a young and strtPggling institution like 
D-QU, and the only "blame" that can be put on. the "leaders of D-QU is that they should not have 
accepted the offer at'all, as was suggested by some board members. On the other hand, such <^ 
a large sum was by f ar too t emj[)ting to be refused by p6or people^' al thdugh it' eventually 



helped to weaken the D-QU community at that time^and seryed to give D-QU the bad reputation 
which has persisted in large circles until tod^. . ^ . 

Another large project, funded by the U.S. Of^ce of Education (Title JV, B, Indian Edu- 
cation *Act of 1972), was the D-QU Native American^ Language Education Project (NALE), carried 
Qut on the Papago and Zuni Reservations in Arizona in 1973-1975, under the directorship of 
Cipriano Manuel (Papago, Santa Rosa Community) and the a-ssociate-directorship of Frank J. Lee ^ 
(Mono, D-QU). It involved numerous elders and concerned educators on both sites over a period 

much longer than the project proper. The initial achievements of this project were documented 
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as early as February 1976, but since the report and evaluation published by Howard Adams and 
Jack Forbes then turns out as too 6ptimistic - at lea^t with regards to the Papago Project - 
a new evaluation seems appropriate here. The report'says, that the tribal government at Sells 
became supportive of the project and that the project moved from Santa Rosa to Sells accordingly. 
As it turns out, however, the tribal government andT:he &IA-agents in the tribal capital remained 
basically hostile and helped to kill-off this grass-roots project, - this is what the 'former 
director, Cip Manuel told me in an interview during a field trip to Papago in March 1980.^^ 
Plans for the language teaching project at feipago, in itself, started already in 1971, before 
D-QU became involved, and^it wafis then discussed in a very small community whose elders developed 
the ideas without outside involvement. The novelty of the prpject - teaching standard 
curricula in the Native language - led to its immature publicizing and propagandizing and 
finally killed it, when the contact with its local community loosened* -Today, the materials 
developed by the NALE~project on Papago are no longer in use, excepting a very few individual 
teachers employed by the tribally controlled Papago Department of Education which caters 
mostly for pre-school education and off -reservation students in boarding schools. Neither 
the public, nor the BIA, nor the church schools have taken up the ide^., most of their teachers 
being non-Papago, anyway. Thus, the cultural alienation, particularly the linguistic retardation 
of Papago students is increasing steadily, as they end up neither mastering English properly, 
nor speaking their own tongue* Just as the- only and last keeper of one remaining Papago reli- 
gious sanctuary will probably die within the next ten years, so it is foreseeable th^t jn 
one or two decades Papago will have died as a spoken language, unless there are some immediate 
and drastic changes. 

Fortunately, the situation is Very different on the Zuni Reservation.^^ The. Zuni Curricu- 
lum Development Program, directed by Eric Bobelu, who was also involved in the NALE project, 
continues to clevelop teaching materials in tite Zuni language, also providing teaching serviqes 
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to local schools throughout the reservatipn. One thing favoring the development of such a^ 
project on Zuni is the fact that a"^! the students learn to 'speak Zuni in their homes/, and 
that Zuni* Is a language still very much in use and alive. This mirrors the homogeneity and 
strength of the Zuni conmunity in general. Another thing favoring' the use of Zuni as, a ' 
language for instruction is the recent establishment of Zuni as a School District of 'its 
ovm^under exclusive control of the Zuni people, the Zuni School District was officially 
creafted on January 1, 1980, and the facilities will be handed over to the Zuni Board of Educa- 
tion on July 1, this same year. People are rightfully optimistic about this development, 
and the Zuni Langmige Deve;lopment and Education Program is busy preparing courses and additional 
materials to be used in the schools of the pueblo. ^ 

The history of the NALE project indicates that D-QU has been successful only where the 
people- on-the site-stood uni ted-in support of^ the language project *(Zuni) and has failed 
where internal tribal feuding and dissension prevailed (Papago). Obviously, D-QU's role as 
a funding-raising station, providing expertise, facilities and manpower, excluded involvement 
in local affairs. The people themselves decided on the direction of the whble project, • • ^ 
reaching ttieir own conclusions and coping with their own difficulties. 'Unfortunately, 
colonialism h^s destroyed the Papago community to such an extent that the project Was never 
welcomed by the "representative^" of the people as a'whole, and consequently, it died. Today, 
there is na more official contact between D-QU and the former NALE-supporterjs on Papago . *^ 
or the Languagfe Development Program on^uni. . * 

However,' D-QU is still inv0l^5d iR ^6ries of other coitmunity projects,. dff campus. For 
example, there*2ire and always have been D'-QU extension programs on various sites in California, 
such as Hoopa, i^edding, Sreenville, wfll^ Valley, 3.anta Rosa, San Jose, Lakeport and Blythe. ^, 
Such extensions are usually founded by indigenous people living in 'tfjose arefis and Seeking 
to establish their own education programs according to the nejsds of ^their respective communi- 
ties. In these cases, the university functions as a roof for several sites, helping them ta 
receive funding as D-QU extensions aod being involved in the training of teachers or sending 
teachers out there. The extension programs allowed the people on the'iite to receive an 
education on the spot from pre-school to junior college without leaving the community. Also, 
D*-QU was involved in helping the extension, communities to get into various careers-and BIA- ^ 
programs for funding ifheir owrv^ educational needs. This kind of community involvement turned 
out the n^st successful off^^campus activity D-QU £yer' undertook. However,' it also served to 
drain energy, manppwer and financial resources away from the campus proper, and may be in 
part responsible for D-QU's difficulties to reach high on-campus enrollment figures. - 

Besides larger projects and regular extension programs, D-QU has also been involved in 
^sever^il other projects and activities to be mentioned here, such as a farm-worker co-operatives 
program, training administrators and instructors for Chicano community development in 1976-77, 
and a teachers* training program (fifth year, after college graduation) financed by, federal 
funds from the EDi'A in the early years. The teachers' training program,, educated prospective 
teachers in Native Aiperican Studies and Conmunity Development. Unfortunately, the progV^am 
interfered^ith. D-QU's application to be accredite^ as a Junior College, and had to.be 
given*up accordingly. It turned out later, that comparable institutions such as the Navajo 
Community College, circumvented this problem, finding ways to be financed for both purposes 
and still being accredited as a Junior college, sa that D-QU could also take up the teachers' 
training again, if interest and furi3s allow. ' . ^ . 
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4.2.^ CIEA and AIHEC * ' . a * 

The involvement of the California Indian Education Association (CIEA) in the estabfish- 
ment of D-QU has already* been pointed out, and D-QU, in turn, has sought cooperation with this 
organization. In November 1979, for example, the CIEA held.their annual meeting on the D-QU 
campus, thus strengthening the ties between local teachers and educators throughout California 
and the university. Also, 0-QU sponsored/^Third World Conference in 1974, a Festival of 
Science in 1978, a conference of the Natfonal In|flian Institute for Mental Health in 1973 
and many other Comparable events* 

Throughout the history of D-QU, fundi nglTas^ been the most painful problem,, either because 

funds were not ayailable at all or because those funds made available were given under certain^* 

conditions - "categorical money" for projects and programs determined by HEW, the Labor 

Department, etc, .In order to become truly self-determining, however^ D-QU needed to have full 

control over finances as well, and a roof organization was needed to attract larger sums of 
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money, available as gzneAoZ funds, for the disposal of D-QU and other institutions like it. 
So far,.'^he only nationally successful organization attracting general funds - in this case 
for law cases etc, - was the Native American Rights Fund, established after the model of the 
California Indian Legal Service, and D-QU's ideas went in the direction of founding a comparable 
organization for Indian junior colleges throughout the U.S. 

By the early seventies more than ten tribally controlled Indian community colleges had 
teen established, following in the footsteps of the Navajo Community Xollege. In this group 
D-QU was the only institution not under the'control of an officiaj, BIA-sanctioned and BIA- 
funded tribal government, in other words: D-QU was (and is) the only cpllege not controlled 
by the colonizer and his agents, within or wUhout Indian communities. Besides these Native 
American controlled colleges there were also various Native American Studies programs and 
departments tnfoughout the United States by that time. The Higher Education Act of 1965 
specifically \^et asi'de 1.4% of Title III funds for Indian Colleges similar to the Nav^ijo 
community college, but in the Fall of V972 some NAS programs from several universities ^. , 
all^ over the U.S. (e.g., UnJv. of Minnesota,, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Univ. of Arizona, UC l\ 
Berkeley and UCLA) attempted to establish a national organization representing their programs 
and coordinating their efforts to secure Title III funding. This initiative clearly went against 
the wishes of D-QU qnd the tribally contrdTled community colleges, and before the National 
Indian Education Association coUld sanction the foundation of this new organization, DrQU 
and supporters moved to found their ovfli fully Jpclian-con trolled organization, the American 
Indian Higher Education^ Consortium (AIHEC), and the NIEA's supported th^m. In January 1973 
a first meeting convened in^ Washington, D.C*, and AIHEC was establish^ officially, the term 
"Consortium" corresponding with the term used in Title III of the Higher Education Act. 
However, at the Washingtoa meeting, a consultant for AIHEC had also asked members of the BIA- 
controlled institutions of higher education to join them. \ This move caused considerable 
problems, not only because it invited some agents of colonialism into the new organization 
but ajso because the BIA schools could not meet the requirements set up iii the Title III ^, 
regulations of being under Indian control. It took several meetings and a determined effort 
to work the consortium into a less colonial ized type of organization. The overall objectives 
of AIHEC are: (1) to^help Indian controlled junior colleges achieve a(icM,tditatton, -possibly, 
to become the accreditating body inself,- (2) to help those institutions receive genmil 
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funds, (3) to help ctevetop cuMiaUa, and (4) to coonxLaiatt comunicatLon and contacts 
between all colleges involved. In 1978, due to heavy pressure from AIHEC, the Tribally 
Controlled Commuoity College Assistance Act was passed, authorizing funds to^be made available 
to atl Indian ccftnmunity colleges chartered for sanctioned by tribal governments. Initially, 
the Act had only been designed for institutions actually "chartered" by a tribe, i.e., its 
government. This would have put ajl colleges- under the direct in/luence of BIA-controlled 
agencies, and it took D-QU and supporters within AIHEC and in the Washington lobbies a long » 
and>ard fight to have the term changed from "chartered" to "chartered or sanctioned". Now, - 
the Act makes funds available to all Indian controlled junior colleges chartered or sanctioned 
by at least one. tribal government. The term "sanctioned", does not give the tribal' govern- 
ment any control over the college, other than the threat of withdrawing the sanction. By that 
time (1978) *D-QU changed from a joint Indian-Chicano board of directors to an^ll-India^ board, 

lis described above, and it is now officially, a fully-accredited all-Indian controlled community 
college. In 1979-80 D-QU was sanctioned by the tribal\overnments of the'Soboba Indian Reserva- 
tion (Southern California) and the Hoopa Indian Reservation (Northern California), as well 
as by the Inter-tribal Council of California and' the CIEA. Thus, at least officially,* - D-QU 
would now be eligible for funds made available by the Tribally Controlled Community Colleges 
As^ stance Act. . * , 

At present, AIHEC has 16 official members on its board, each being a representative of 
-one Indian coiiinunity college in the U.S. and being the chat4ian of its respective board of 

' directors. There are several associate members and some institutions who fiavl applied for 
membership, so that this board will rise with the number of new Indian community colleges 
gqJnyup in the U.S. David Risling, chairman of the D-(JU board of directors^ also served 
a^chairman on the AIHEp board during 1979. Presently, AIHEC is seeking to f^e recognized 
as an accreditating body for Indian controlled community colleges, thfc taking the accredi- 
\ tation pre€«dure out of'the hands of totally white-controlled accreditation committees, such 
as^the WSl<grn Association of Schools and Colleges, on wHose accreditation board there are 

• na Native ^Americans but two christian nuns - evaluating Indian Spiritual curriculal * 

4.3. Sun Dance, Longest Walk, 500 Mile Run 

The arrival of Dennis Banks at D-QU marks certain changes on the D-QU campus, which may 
or may not have beenj'ntended by all the people involved. As a Sun Pancer, who had pledged" 
to take part in the ceremony each summer. Banks went resolutely against all uses of drugs 
or alcohol on campus, and, to this d^y, D-QU ts a "dry" place so that people who do not want 
to or cannot give up drTnking altogether have to do so off-campus, if at all. The. same rule 
applies to the use of drugs, e.g.: when Darrel Standing. Elk came to D-QU, he found the 
implements for smoking marijuana in the existing sweatlodge out> there. He consequently tore 
the lodge down, burnt it and smarted b^j*1lding4thp SevenrPointed Star sweat-lodge site on 
what has now become the D-QU ceremonial grounds in the northeast of the D-QU site. 

• Dennis Banks had pledged to dance the Sun Dance each summer but was unable to return 
to South Dakota to 'atteTid, or even to leave California, and since Darrell Standing Elk had 
'already started to build the sweat lodges, the Sun Dance eventually c^me to D-QU., Since 1976, 
♦ in late sufnmer each year, there has been a Sun Dance, at D-QU,^ attracting people from various 
tribes who, have either darned in the Sun Dance themselves or have watched the ceremony, - this 
includes people not from the Plains-region originally. - 
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The establishment of the D-QU ceremonial grounds, Inclu'ding a permanent Sun Dance arbor 
and several sweat lodges, has marked the increasing importance of D-QU as a cultural and religious^ 
center, where Plains Indian religion and language are taught and practiced, not as a form of • 
"Plains Indian cultural imperialism" but as an encouragen^ent to all Indian ^people - and others - 
that sucfh a return to traditional ways is possible. Parallel to thiST^D-QU has 'become more 
involved in the activities of AIM in California and elsewhere, especially around the Bay^ 
Area, and there are ties with the Oakland Survival School, directed by Bill Wahpepah. 

In 1977 and 1978 the white backlash, cutting dov/n on all "improvements" in the U.S. 
Indian policy, reached an. unprecedented high, and there were several bills in congress intended 
to terminate all U.S. government trust responsibilities towards Indians. This was a revival 
of Euroamerican chauvinism combined with unppsked' economic greed, - th^ move fot termination 
was designed to make all natural* resources in Indian land more easily accessible to the big 
corporations. , Seeing this and believing in the strength of Indian people as a whole and 
their determination to halt this process, the people at D-QU Initiated the Longest Walk, 
starting from the ceremonial grounds on the DQU campus and from Alcatraz Island as two 
historical and spiritual landmarks of the Indian struggle for self-determination. The Walk 
crossed the American continent from coast to coast, starting jn the west on Feb!\iary 11, 
and i^rriving at Washington, D.C. on Jul^ 15, 1978. In moving f rom ^yest to east it symboli- 
cally reverted the process of destruction begun by the European intruders and it followed 
prophecies alive in several tribes, saying that the reversal of the colonizing-process shall 
^tart from* the West and move towards the East. • 

' The Longest Walk^as covered in the European press (France, West Germany, East European 
coun|;ri?s, Sc^indinavia, etc.) and there were some, reports on television-.- Also, delegations 
of Native Americans arriving in Europe in April and May alerted the public to this event. 
In the U^S., however,^ a total news-blackout was almost completely successful. 

The Walk moved from the Bay Area across the^Sierras, past Reno and through the Nevada 
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desert, it crossed the Rocky Mountains going through Utah and Colorado, and moved through 
Kansas and Missouri, crossing the Mississippi River at St. Loufs. From^ thera it went, through 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, the northernmost part of West Virginia, through^New York State and 
south again through Maryland to Washington, D.C, culminating in a big demonstration in front 
of the CapitoK There were traditional leaders, elders, and' medicine men from all over the 
U.S., and an internal power struggle, caused by a few national Indian leaders who wanted the 
publicity to promote their own cause was prevented with the help of the-e1ders, who supported 
the Walk and wanted it to.be a totally peaceful, spiritual , and peacj-seeking event. 

The Longest Walk, combined with other resistance to the bills in and outside the United 
States was successful in letting them fail in Congress. Moreover, tjje Longest Walk has shown 
tb all people al4ke, Indians and Non-Indians, that Native Americans work together in unity 
and harmony, across the whole continents 'it was much more than a big political demonstration', , 
it .was a^piritual event unprecedented in the U.S., planned^by and started from D-QU, which 
rerpained its logistic headquarters throughout the event. Here,^ the university was involved 
in an Indian community struggle of the largest scale, and there are already plans this year, 
to have another such event, another Walk, starting from D-QU in the first days of June and 
reaching Washington before election day, November 1, 1980 (announcement by Dgnnis Banks on 
the UC Davis "quad" on April "^A, IJWO; c.f\pp* 1^-136 of this study.) 

■ " The 500 Mile-Run, attracting at^fctttiai(iAo the situation of political prisoners like Leonard 
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Peltier, was also initiated at D-QU and started off from tRCTe^lown to Los Angeles. > 

Events like the Longest Walk or the 500 Mile-Run have a double function: to arouse ^he 
public to .the plight o.f Native Americans today, and, more importan^, to strengthen the morale 
of Indians fighting for .self-determination by giving concrete example^ of Indian endurance 



and dedication. Thus, likett;he Sun Da&e, they are another e;cpression of Indian cultural 
renewal^dnd selfrawareness. . ^ ^ 

4.4,. Alternative Energy^ 

From the beginning, D-QU has striven^to be an example of how to live oh Mother Earth 
in a' non-exploitative way, an| the set goal for the year 2,000 is to become a self-slifficient 
>^coninunity, autonomously providing food and energy. As long as the land doesjiqt belong^to 
D-QU, however, these plans cannot be fulfilled, and. the first and foremost ^struggle is and 
has* been to gain possefssion of the site in full-titleTihrestnicted. ownership. 

In the . nine years .of its existence the D-QU site, has been transformed from a barren 
artny cpmnunication site, staked -by hundreds of telegraphy poles, to a well -irrigated agricul- - 
turally^ producti-ve -set of fields where rice', corn, and bther crops are grown by a sympathetic 
farmer who temporarily farms the land for D-QU. Unfortunately, HEW does not allow D-QU to 
use the proceeds from this land for the operation of the college. Also, there are numerous 
birds, rodents and other animals for whom D-QU has become a refuge^ marsh-rtawks arid owl-s ^ 
huilt mice an^'inoles^n the >si^"ni)^rating birds wilh'stop'^over the flooded fields ir^ earjy 
spring, arrd -pheasants, ducks<^^and^'hares thrive on this "reservation", undisturbed by red-necke^l 
'huntlfe who ^^am^t he 'adjoining iie^ and ditches.' Mo^^ impolrtintly, several sacred eagles 
. visit the site'; ' ^ 1 > , 

Besides m^^ing the'^land "fruitful and abundant in;p1ants and animals again, D-QU has been 
involved in seveVal o|her^Ufe preservings projedEs, fncluding^ plans for winning geothermal 
energy, and, recent years,'' in collettirtg' solar ehergy^a^ well as production of gasohol fuel. 
^ The foundationsxfor a. solar home fdr stunts; were" l^d in' Fall ,19/9, following the design 
* developed by D-QU students in^ne of Mike Cor*betjfc>'^ classes- tftugfiC^at the university', and the 
old kitchen liuilding has ilre^dy been fitted with^an extension facilitating the use^of solar 
energy.' Also, there are definite plans to u^e the^p-Qlf crop^ for^ producing gasohol fuel on. 
''site,'^once the land has been acquired iri-fulY titl*.« \ ' % ^ \ ' 

There were some serious doubt^^^bout thfs project at first because the production jaf 

alcohol, even-for fuel, on a "dry" site like D-QU se^ec^ a contradiction, and several board 
members were reluctant ±0' give their cbnseht. Also, they saw the possible danger, that D-QU 
might' become dependent on the.gasohol-agribusiness industry, but eventually,^ a structure was^ 
agreed upon that would n6t allow the project to "choke" D-t}U. 

Again$ the gasohol and solar energy projects must»be understood in^the larger context of 
D-QU's spiritual goals. Just like the aims of the institution are directed to helptng indig'^nou 
people in general, they are .'also set up in a way to help the survi^l of all people on earth.' 
Any alternative that stops the- rape of Mother Earth will be in thgj, interest of all mankind, and 
it is of direct and immediate imp^tance to Native Aml?icans in particular, whose, retnaining 
'^lands are threatened by strip mining, dehydration, uranium polliition or flooding. The survival 
of Mother Earth is both/a spiritual and a material prerequisite for Indian survival, just like 
the continuance of Irpenan languages,'* religions and life styles. Thus, the invoNement in the 



search fornondestiructive and nanexploitative forms of energy pnoductioh,^s just another 
aspect of D*QU*s Community involvement 'on the latkgest scale. - 

Fonda, 
LbQa|$TaL(c 
Energy At 
DQU 

Actress Jane Fonda, Davis City 
Councilmember Bill Kopper and 
solar developer Mike Cprt)ett 
appeared Friday 'a^ i day-long^ 
conference-held at DQ UhlvcrsityT 
located six miles west oi tfavls. 

The conference was highlighted 
by groundbreaking ceremoni^^or 
the school's fil^t student solar 
dormitory and by a benefit ban- 
quet dirnier with Fofida and DQU 
!^ Chancellor Dennis Banks as the 
keynote speakers. 

Fonda> .at a press conference 
with Banks, Corbett and ^Kopper, 
said her recent nationwide 
speaking tour left her feeling very 
depressed about the federal go- 
vern rnent. 

She also spoke in praise of 
DQU's ef(ort at energy conserva- 
tion. "Many peopleL don't believe 
that alternative energies can 
work," she said. "ThaMs why it is 
important to protect DQU, for they 
will show that it cah work," she 
said. 

During the press conference 
Banks unveiled thfe schools' plans 
for completely solarizing the uni- 
versity by 1985, with the solar 
housing for students the first step 
to that end. 

Mike Corbett, developer of 
Village Homes In IDavIs and a 
lecturer at DQU, is the master 
designer for the school's sotar 
conversion. 

Banks said It is more economkil 
to build new, solar^heated struc- 

^ ^^orai turtes with wind-generated «l«c« 

■Slt^, '^"^tV^} tricitv than to rS?ofit the exbting 
buildings, which were used by the 
navy as a comonunications center. 
. There will be no conventional 
systems for back-up power, Bahb 
said, adding that aops wilt be 
(please see tzck p9ge) 




lane fondimiS6kgt ^ f h pvfS km CoMi}o€kim 
as IXHi Oiaacdkr DciMib Bania speaks at a p 



conlerence held Friday, at tlie Native American 
University icoated six miles outside of Davis. 



Fonda, Locals Talk Energy- .. 



(cont.' from front pagejf 
' raBed ^ on the 
school's €43 acres for 
-food and^conversion to 
ethanol fuels. "We want 
^the school to be a com- 
pletely self-sufficient 
com m unity within itself," 
he said. 
Eonda's presence 



stemmed from a long 
friendship with Denifn 
Banks, and "^from the 
Campaign for Economic 
Demoaacy's local sup- 
port of DQU* 
"Native -Americans 
-have always been trying 
to tell us that theirs is 
another way to relate to 
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the environ ment," Fonda 
said.^ 

Her comment was 
echoed by others at the 
press conference.. 
/'Th^ people have lived 
here for. thousands of 
years without destroying 
the resources," Corbett 
said. "What Is happening 
at DQU is important for 
the survival of the nation, 
and the world." 

Councilmember Kop- 
per, who was present 
to read a resolution by 
the Davis City Council in 
support of DQU, said 
"these are the only 
people who can live with 
nature . ll)elieve that 
the work here is neces- 
sary.* They're working to 
blend the. past with the^ 
present." 

At the groundbreaking 
ceremonies, Fonda and 
' Banks posed for photo- 
graphers. "I've never 
done this before," Fonda 
quipped. The two then 
struck an American Go-' 
thic pose, portraving the 
proud farmer and his 



^wife out in the fields. ' 

The solar dorm, which 
will house six people, will 
cost $29,000 to build. 
" Students in Corbett's 

.class on community de- 
velopment^ and design 
will provide the labor as 
part of the lab section for 
the course/ 

Donations and fund 
raising events ^uch a$ 
Friday evening banquets 
have funded the project. 
"We jjave received no 



government," Banks 

- said. 
The conference^ co- 

• sponsored by DQU and 

- the UCOa vis Experimen- 
tal College, included 
seminars on pesticide use 
in^agricultur€f> uraniurp^ 
mining in tlfe Southw^tT 
c6al-fired..,power plants , 
and the applications and 
produciton of ethanol as 

a fuel^Fonda participat- 
ed in a panel discussion 
on "Energy and a Safer 
Tomorrow ' later in the 
afternoon. 
Fonda restated her ^ 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER FOUR (COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT) 



D-QU, is actively involved* in a "community struggle" on a worldwide scale, .fighting for 
self-determination of the oppressed indigenous peoples of the^ Americas, .and for cultural 
and physicaKsurvival in general. These *goals necessarily contradict the actual policies 
of capitalist societies, and- have led to increased antagonism between D~QU and main-stream 
society^ 

D-QU has taken an active and leading part in several educational projects for Chicanos 
and Indians, on and off campus. Moreover, the university is deeply involved in organizing 
Native Americfans in their general struggle for a bjetter education. D-QU has become a spiri 
center from' where several all -Indian political and. spiritual initiatives have started. The 
protection of Mother Earth and the p roduction of n on- destructive energ y are amoiigJ)r.QIILs_ 
foremost goals. 



BBT COPY AVAILABLP 



Indianer mot karnkraften 



err cv UnknftMablagtr- 
•M arfttmni fadBr kOuariM- 
ai^M f*r ut p* ttt tolMariltiM 
Mi vbUM tott)«« UMtr ocfa, 

l^ihfi «)Mt tttffir kiraknf- 
IM Mt tea Ironw^vtaur ftr 



■l^anmBwi och itaoktttfo 
flttbo« wtt miati moH Jordnt 



Iw. todliairna. aUt aktfvart fai- 



Mlas ! ab kalBp far dta fculttt* 
nOa odi fyriika ftvaritvaadaB. 
kHMTvatta 



m^nr fyrm ftoetM av DSAs 
na. Dat if «a adtta imi att dam* 



«Na flonBtnvpar aaaAc tl( kuiH 
aa aaivara. nrsuMf Mr lo UK- 
tiD « kahaka tv4 tradjadalar « 
av araaCyndigfaataTfaa iatta nffr 
USAs sriBMr (firutoai atfaaali* 
|i adbifiar kol o(ia oeft aataro 

Mad ma dri^ aun Urn* 
fa^tvarfc. Uaft Bra ■hIiimH> 
ichBparinwji i Tltbaran hada 
VHa baaat latt aic OB adar aa 




ai^ oMmnBg 9r araUalui oUa- 

n 90-taWt Mrjada ^uvtola- 
mi MeGaa bryta wan ttr 

SUprock pA nav^lotediaMrBaa 
sark I Nnr Mtaka J Mijan av 
19-talai opphBrda hota^ta att 
vara IBoaaai flr hokigat. Katr 
^IkGae tackada fir ill och Ua- 
"iade fcvar ttt fadiaakttvt uraa* 
ymk, attappcrtvt lawlakap. 
•Bortaa Blfifdar oflivarticku 
tIaivMaaor (M tS % avtara- 
atta unpna^Uga itfAWac), 
aidanmada vattndrac ock ka- 
'ktmarfctrdckantadcaaetraitf* ' 
tuairhilhii 

30 iodUaska gravarbataia trla 
Sblprock (MO takviaaia) bardftttl 
hafcaoear(onakad aviadoofiii 
frto iaraabcyt&ioc*s) ocftaloca 



foiOlARSHfJU 

FyxtL proetni «v VSAm yta ir indianrewvat Men de iTmmer Over 
liiUten av iaiidets tarantil]i[&Dfar. EnergUbolacens Imu^Jakt tvingar kidia^ 
nerim att fSrena sin kamp f5r l^^inieviiad med kanp m 

dar kraMadoinf ar. markan ao' 
dar dam laoomkonat av pipcli- 
naarSamttdifft aaka* mtngt av 
byania alektrtdtal ocfa rtnaaada 



flar ahtar ijvha odi koaia^alaaB 1 
viatan p& drtauodvikUga. 

NavaJofolMt if nydnt {attlct 
ArtMaUabalM i Navajo NatiOQ 




aH^lska. Dal 
fanisarada. 
iafbrmarada oai 
uraohaiiuciIuftiL 

-'C* vita BliuMB Mod ntaafOr 
oak flau im oaa aavaioar 1^ 
danuriia fnivao dlrtkt after 
apriacnlacanu. Da jagada in osa 
•oia am vt vora tiavar. barittar 
an caaccf«Juk f d (nivarbatara i 
aaaatia Ausrtl av dan nydut 
tadorMtfva iadiantiddcHflaii 



tunfcaaeer 

Viid ptSablon Lafona^ i Ktw 
Maxka fippnada Aaacooda^bola- 
gat (auaara ift av AAOO Oil) far 
MAraadandrtttaftUdybrottat 



fir uranbrytaiag I USA. Ntt if 
9av«}otodlAoar firla laguna 
dflda. Diagnoa: huicanear. Datu 
var tkUo'* ao. Jordbruk^iytd. 
Nu fidar dateD kimraaktorar 1 
stiUat fSr nlnniskor. Slan^ 
garna domlnarar landakapat 
1973 vspOAVt myDdifbatena 
att puebbAa vatlaa var amlttat av 
radloakUvltct 

I byn Masdcaii Hat i Kavajo 
NattoD anvinda Indlaaama aU 
fivarflvat uraaMHi aaos akala I 
ficra Ir iaaan dt vamadaa. lHara 
aanhlUan not uraafnivorna 
bar bafoOcnlofan anvint den ra- 
* dioakthra alitffta aem nuirbnik 
tUatnabaa. 

ladlaimatiofMrtta I Nordama- 
rtka bfir tut da ladaada uraapro- 
duoentama i viridaa Mao t 
IS irt anarghrtvackliag i'Naw 
Mrseo ir fattifio«Mn och aK 
batsltebatef) dir foitaraada Uka 
tttfaradd.Dai»iaaiftanibaoch 



rikaar oflkWH OMd 100 fniv«< 
ocb tie uraavark Ar 9000. Oatu 
inntblr att stiaaUkor aOtia 
frfii^iftfOy UM . 

NyUiao fick fOOO mvi(^ 
Dorr om Black Uaaa baakad o« ' 
att dt komaMT att vrikaa irte 
ataa hm. 1100 aka da flyttaa till 
ao faatvi^Babr pi PBnaa art 

1 Mouat Taylor, balraktat 9oi^ 
haUgt av aavajotndlaaania, fri> 
var aif GuU Oil ia 1 an uraagntva 
aom av l^dlagat ajihrt karaktiri' 
aarai aon 'irfauadradata pro* 
Jaktr.Oeb i dabtaian South Da- 
kou IQC dan ladar«la rafarinian 
fanom nigra anabba naauitMk- 
' niagar 1979 Avar kontroUenav an 
itiondal av Vf&r lUdgr-raaafva- 
tai, dir aMB upptiekt an rtb 
uraatfDdi^Mt. 



KSouth Dakota 



Sooth Dakou i HaUasvialwa 
Ardtt Bya bate dtnridat i nrM* 
Jaktan. I Rack Hilli. pi griaam 
tot WfOBiing. bar 27 anargibolag 
Butatiniaktaarkar. Gaigami- 
tana alir bafcut av firtjaaaiag. 
Wya guldgrivartamhlHan viatr 
«pp and lUan I dotu aatarakaaa 
bargi- och ikogamaadv.aoai iatt 
aMiig uppaagt markfirdraig IHa 
1100 tUlarkiadaa liottiindiaMr- 
-M*ai Uofa grlaat viMt*. 

^ da^ iatc Htaa pr«>-' 
taaltr. l\2bantalrdamonatraMtr 
bar auracharat oMt MouDtTay 



Siu^olar . _ 

£>ploa<atinfan av Navajo Na- \ ^ gifJ.S'^ ^"S^ 
^hartkattochakaraMdbaai. o«nKkHlila:ilottmaahaliga 
get biftlod av iarlkaadeparta- 
ntntaU iaditsbyrl. BIA^Xoa- 
trakttn mad anargibolagtta aka 
firaadlaa Just graom W, aoea^ 
juridukt ir en aorta f5rm)jrKUr«^ 
far iadlaoanuL Sjft bolag kdntrot- 
lerar tnatpartan av USAa'tvan* 
'tiUgingar. StOrat av (lam ir Kerr 
McGaa(bakaatblafirf&tKa« 
ranSilkwoed). > / 
N» bar dan aadrd ann- 
Inlatts. Urafwt ir aa 

bar ^ 
rlngf&rl 

I4ag flatia\NavaJo Nation^ 
uraagnivoroa^lmar«mk.Ut* • tAftSAB£ltO 

byggnadan aka a»^Wfa a.JttA • /Vflait«joiifna«tt 



PikaSapa, aymbol fir Lakou 
Natkn, iSr indlaftftnaa flwtatind 
ocb krav pi t^tinHyn. Mgot 
otrpligt biOar ockaipi att binda. 
radUula Indiaaar fria Amarkao 
Indian Movamant och vita tar- 
mara nad indianakitek bar gttt 
Mttman Kaailjagruppan Black 
HUk AtUaaaa fir att ali vakt on 
iB i nn likoeaaa ritt tiO narhm 
oeiilivft^ 

Da bar lift liaa trio aydviat- 
ra USA, dir kimkraltaaaaihiUat 
radja akdrdat alMBr aaiaga af» 



Inteznational attention and solidaxdty : article about uranium wining, ^arth pollution 
^and .the Native Axnericans* fight against these (Parens Nyheter , Spring 1980), Stockholm, 
, SWEDEN* 



5. PQU: A CONTINUOUS STRUGGLE ^ ' 

An independent institution like.#-QU, who^e afms and objectives arfe directly opposed to^ 
the practices of main-stream society and its put^lic* agents, cannot count on 'strong support 
from its government. In the late sixties ^nd[ Cftrly seventies, however, the powerful struggle 
of the American oppressed had/orced the U.S. gov*ernment tp make certain concessions to their 
demands, whereas in the later seventies, with the gehe'ral decline of the liberation movement, 
the government could take back former concessions in' a truly reactionary manner* The history 
of D-QU mirrQj:5 this development, although, even before its foundation, there were antagflViistic 
forces at work right in the^vi^'nity of the D-QU land site. Or/ the other hand, there have 
always been outsiders sympathetic to the caus^ of "D-QU,'**and the strength of the outside support 
has ^ichieved international dimensions. . ^ \. v 

^- r - 

^5.1. FAVse Allegations — 

Onfe of the most common forms of political slander in capital ist societies is the allegation 
that somebody or a given institution is ^E?Drf»Qunist orreceivjBS financial support from socialist 
countries, and, of course, D-QU was likewise subjected to this kind of anti-propaganda. 
Already in the first year of its existence, the locaT newspaper, , obviously "fhformed" by 
some enemies of D-QU, started a campaign of massive slandering. On September 20, 1971 , • 
the Pauu Eyvt(iApn^&z, one of several smal] papers iiuihe vicinity, claimed that D-QU was a 
communist institution, supposedly teachilrig Marxism, and other local papers, the Ufee Ewiyt^sa 
Norn, Santa Ana Rzgl&teJi, and the Woodland dcuZy Vmo(MU, followed suit. Anonymous articles 
claimed that D-QU was in radio communication with Peking, and editorials, as usual, expressed 
fears for the ^safety of citizens. , , 

The enemies of D-QU are not all that hard to make out: • first of all, there are members 
of the KKK, the John Birch Society,^ and other ultra-right Euroamerican organizations, who 
hate to see any non-white group of people achieving anything. Jhey have their centers right 
in the rural area surrounding Davis, and thiey can mu\ter'support eyen ori the Davis campus - • 
as became clear when, in^November 1979, Cesar Chavez,' Jane Fonda, and Tom Hayden spoke at 
the university, and the John Birchers tri^d to disrupt that meeting. Resistance against D-QU 
V will also be welcomed by loca^ farmers who would like to get hold of the fertile D-QU lands, 
and who resent to see Indians in control of it. Unlike most reservations and rancheries, 
D-QU ^SK not located in a dusty or barren area, but right in the heart of the most fertile 
parts 01 the Sacramento ValTey, aujl this poses an additional threat to its survival. The 
connection of 'D-QU with the Chicano community, many of whom are members of the United 
Farm Workers Union, wilT^adtf to the farmers'^ >entagonism against D-QU," and tjiey will ^ee it 
in their interest tp close the place down. /Finally, it must be' remembered that the powerful , 
agribusin'ess has direct influence on the politicians involved in the D-QU land case. Local , ^ 
congressman Vic Fazio's reluctance to introduce the bill giyjng the land to D-QU in fee ^* 
simple title! h33 certaihjy been influenced by the conservative farmers in his constituency. 
In a parliamentary democracy., where politicians will seek to secure re-election at any cost, 
a new institution like D-QU, not supported*by its immediaft neighbours, will easily be shunted 
aside just td appease its enemies and secure their votes. 

The faTTse allegations made in editorials an^ letters to the^^ditors of various local 
newspapers soon roused the suspicion of th^^I and finally of HEW, but several yeJirs, of ^ 
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investigation never brought up any evidence proving D-QU to be anything other than a- small 
Indian-Chicano college struggling for survfval. However, a continuous campaign of slandering 
and hassling was bound to have some lasting effects, even if the allegations were false, 
/Vs an example: an editorial entitled "Will Violence Clos^ Down D-QU?" {Vavl& VcuZy VanocAjCut, 
^August 2, 1972) may well serve to damag'e the reputation of a young and vulnerable institution 
even if the article itself provides no proof. However, the rrtere insinuation; that there may 
be violence, will^ cause readers to be alerted, become suspicious and prejudiced, so that, 
in the end, they will start looking for. Any sort of violence, totally out of proportion with 
violence. outside D-QU. The %bove article, relating eveats concerned with the student resisr 
tence against the executive director Jose de la Isla, dods not prove its allegations, but it 
lists several rumours, e.g.: "the knifing of a D-QU cook last August, reports of gunshots 
on campus, hard drugs, drinking". .These are occurrences, that would also take place outside 
the D-QU campus, but would anybody ever get the idea of asking, whether drug abuse, drinking, 
or violence in the Davis community wi^l close down UCTDavis? ' 

Qoing through newspaper articles, letters, 'etcr. , proves a clear pattern 'behind all 
news about D-QU, showing that certain'local papery were obviously and intentionally malicious 
in their handling of any information concerning D-QU. Certainly, this attitude will have 
pleased many. of their readers and will have helped them to keep subscription levels high. 
Even today, th^Davis community is only very scantily informed about D-QU, and there is very 
little interest in this university. On January 8, 1980, while giving congressiBjin J/ic Fazio 
petitions by German universities. supporting D-QU, I was ridiculed by the congressman and. 
met with general amusement when I said^ that I had known about D-QU long before I ever heard 
about UC Davis, - which is the literal truth. . One young person in the audience summed up. the 
genera^! ignorance and misinformation in one simple question: ' "What is D-QU, anyway?" ^ 

Arrogance', prejudice, racism and ignorance in the general American public' regarding 
Native Americans, have a lot to do with D-QU*s precarious situation .tcjday. Of course, this 
is also a'klHd of avoidance syndrome. \EuroamerMcans in California are only two or thre^/ 
generations removed from those "settlers" who dispossessed the Native Cal tfornians, raped ^ 
their women, enslaved their children, and'killed them by the thousands, ^and' therefore, people 
try to forget \about this nasty historical background and do not li'kg to hear* about Native 
Americans today because, this makes them shamefuTly aware of the Euroa'merican role in the 
hi'story of 'California (a similar attitude^ is already 'prevalent in'^West Germany with regards^ 
to German Jews, Romani, Communists, and Socialises who died in Germap concentration camps, - 
people do not want to hear abottt ft any more, thus excluding. themselves from lefiming from . 
this terrible experience). ' ' * . V . 

It is neither necessary nor pleasant, here, ^o Itst-all the audits, investigatjionsv 
hearings, etc. to which D-QU has l^n subjected because of. a mounting hostility raised among 
influentiJil 'Circles. Unfortunately,' dissent among the D^QU members and personal grudges 
have, on several occasions, helped to publicize internal conflicts, leaking biased information 
to an eager press and making sure, that repoffers would be on the spot whenever there was the 
possibility of conflict,^* Even though the internal cooflicts by JhemsSlves. d|d" never 
seriously threaten the survival of D-QU as an institqtipn, combined with the prels campaign, 
they had repercussions that went as far as Washington, O.C. More than once, funds afre|^dy 
assigned to D-QU for special projects were suddenly halted, 'and continued FBI investigations, 
particularly^ after the arrival of Dehnts Banks', one of the prime targets of FBI-harassment, 
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I lead, to general .distrust and prejudice. An article published'in an educational magazine in 
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1979 sums* up the development very neatly, . : k " 

— , D-QU has also been the subject of intense FBI investigations. *HEW Regional Director 

Michael .Murray wrote, 'The FBI acting on GAO (Government Accounting Office) inforjnation 
and unsubstantiated information provided by unnamed individuals, began in 1977 looking 
into charges of misuse of federal funds, other acts of 'fraud and possible criminal 
violations.' HEW suspended funding to D-QU largely on the basis of these allegations. 
The FBI spe*ht thi^ee years* and countless thousa|Kis of dollars vainly t/ying to prove that 
the school had mismanaged a much smaller amount of^money - specific charges involved 
. ' "padded enrollments", "misuse of tjovemment funds", and "destruction of government property". 
. . Agents of the FBI have required D-QU to undergo numerous audits, and have tracked former 
D-QD students across several states to ask them if they were indeed enrolled at the 
school during the timfe D-QU records show they were. Only legitimate students have been 
found, of course, and the money spent in trying to dis-credit*the school could have 
gone a long way toward housing and educating more students at D-QU, 

/Vfter the three year investigation b^he FBI, no charges were raised against D-QU, 
but the mere fac^ that the Institution had been under close observation - probably, as part 
of the FBI strategy to infiltrate and destroy the American Indian Movement, of which D-QU 
is spen to be a^part, - has served to discourage all government agencies ^rom giving financial 
support. In this, the FBI strategy has been successful. 

Another great problem facing D-QU, closely linked with the slander-campaign, is the 
student enrollment on campus. Originally, D-QU was required to have at least 500 students 
by 1975, but since, this figure was totally unrealistic, HEW finally demanded at lea^t 200 
students on campus by July 1, 1979, as a pro^f that D-QU was still serving as an educational 
institution unci^r the requirements of the original land deed CApril 2; 1971). ' When, in 
*early 1979,"^ looked as^if D-QU would be unable to meet the deadline requirement, HEW ended 
all funding. for the university, thus catching D-QU in an impossible double-bind situation. 
Without funds, *no students could bp recruited, and without students, no funds would be avail- 
able. The cynicism of this HEW decision, published in numerous papers on April 4, 1979, is" 
the culmination of a long standing policy of killing D-QU. Jhe original land-deed djaes not 
allow D-QU. to reap any profits from the land, and ,it does not allow for D-QU to raise loans 
on the land base. Instead, .it, makes it utterly dependent on a few private donationsi and 
' funding through government agencies* The proceeds from the agricultural use of the 'land, 
, hoWevei;^ are held as "trust ironey" by HEW, thus making it impossible for D-QU to use^^it accord- 
ing to their own needs. On the other h^nd, D-QU is left "free" to improve the property, 
•to repair the old builditigs of erect new ones, but the university receives no money for this 
type of work from HEW. An example: >n late Fall 1979, one of the old main water pipes on • ^ 
the former army site broke, causing severe difficulties. -It flooded part Qf the campus, 
and all efforts to repair it, were thwarted by HEW's refusal to issue any funds towards the 
repair of the pipe. Since the pipe system was an old model used by the U.S. Army ip the fifties, 
there were no spare parts available; the measurements were no longer in use, and the people 
at D-Qb wer.e left to find their own way out of the situation, which they di'd, eventually. Another 
example:' on rr\y first visit to D-QU in Seplerfhber 1979, suddenly the lights went out, because. 
0-QU, having no funds at all, had befen unable' to pay the electricity bi^l op time. jThe 
president had 'Phoned the company the same day ,^ telling 'them he would pay the bill in the 
late afternoon but the electricity was cut off before he had a chance to bring the check. 
Thus, the HEW-policy not only makes it impossible for D-QU to attract larger numbers of 
students to 'the 'campus^ but it eyen endangers the physical survival of the institution. 



Wtthout water and electricity, the buildings and the*whole property would soon decay irrever- 
sibly, and HEW could accuse D-QLf of*"des.troying government property", etc.* It is a vicious 
circle, and there seems to bg no way out of it as long as D-QU does not gain\full control 
over the land and its use. 

Now^ ttiat FBI has managed to discredit the university iri the public opinion and HEW - ' 
has cut all funds, the Western Association of Schools and Colleges is threatening to withdraw, 
its accreditation of D-QU as a junior college because they lack adequate funds. Again, the 
vicious circle is only intensified, because a" withdrawal of the accreditation would end D-QU*s 
status as an educational facility, - a reiquirement for holding on to the site under the 
present deed. 

A bill worked out with congressman Fazio, to transfer the land to D-QU was in the pipeline 
in 1979, but HEW*s withdrawal of funds caused Fazio to delay the introduction. A compiromise 
version was worked out in January 1980,^ but Fazio never moved the bill, so that now, it will 
not*be passed this year, if ever. Wherever one looks, from D-QU*, there is a surrounding.: 
wall of hostility^ every side bent oaadestroying D-QU*s existence. During the last two years, 
the situation has grown worse and worse. 

HoK^ver, as a spiritual establishment D-QU cannot be killed by bostile establishment 
forces, but they can very well manage to end the physical existence of D-QU University as an 
educational facility on the former ^my site. The U.S. government, in that case, would loose 
its first chance in. history, to actually return land not already claimed by tribes, to Indians. 

5.2. Continuing Support 

Maybe it is D-QU'-s apparently hopeless situation, pitched against all establishment 
forces, that has helped it to muster a strong and lasting national Native American and inter- 
national community of supporters. D-QU is a. hope for a better future. Seen from outside 
the U.S.A. or from outside the Indian world, the university stands out as an early and lasting 
proof of successful Native American and' Mexican American self-determination in matters of 
higher education. For many outsiders, the fact that the most oppressed groups in California, 
the Mexicans and the Native Americans, Jm|| worked together, is one of the most promising 
aspects of D-QU. They will be dissappointed or even turned off when learning- that it has 
become an all-Indian controlled institution, since. Their dissappointment, however, may also 
.be the result of a eurocentric underestimation of cultural, ethnic, social and religious 
diversity, and its effects on the politics of the oppressed. 

From the beginning, D-QU has had to rely 'on support from outside, not only from Indian 
or Mexican American communities, but also from supporters outside of these* In the early 
seventies, "Friends of D-QU", an organization to help raise funds for D-QU, was founded. 
Besides, there have been individuals and other organizations, e^er since, who have tried to 
support the new institution. PeopTje concerned about colonialism about the rape of Mother 
Earth, about racism 'and exploitatiop, will feel inclined to agree with tjfe objectives^ and 
aims of D-QU, regardless of their ethnic or national identity. However, although such. support 
from outsiders may seem very necessary, it may not always be welcomed by the people out >at 
D-QU themselves, who ^rightfully are apprehensive about non-Indians wanting to "help".; All 
too often, such "help" is not given unconditionally or it Is meant as a paternal istic^show 
of good will, without really agreeing fully with Native American sovereignty in all matters. 



•Also, for people who come to D-QU as outsiders with certain values, political beliefs, and * 
theories about the liberation of the oppressed, it may seem impossible to see t+te D-QU 
struggle and the ideology of its leadership as congruous with their own beliefs. However, 
self-determination can only mean total self-control in all matters, including moves which 
may be ilrterpreted as "mistakes" by outsiders. " ' " - 

There is a growing concern outside the U.S. about the situation of Native Americans , 
today. The building of nuclear reactor plants in Europe, destroying our own landscape there, 
is. understood as the other end of a destructive' process that starts right here on Indian 
reservations, where the uranium mining causes erosion, cancer and death. Speaking tours of. 
Native Americans in Europe, including supporters of D-QU like Phillip Deere,, Floyd Westermann, 
Crow Dog and many others, have helped to generate more interest and ideological support. 
Of course, as always, those who are supportive of D-Q^are not those people, in power, who 
could not care less. They are, instead, young people and people generally concerned about 
the future of this planet* They are numerous AIM-Support Groups throughout West Germany 
and neighboring states, they are workers and intellectuals, apprentices, employees, school 
and university students, young pfeople seeking alternatives to the rotten cultural patterns 
left ovet^ f rom the christianization of Europe, from numerous "reichs" and empires, from Mussolini 
Napoleon, Bismarck, and Hitler^ Seeing the oldqi generation unable to understand where the 
development is leading to, seeing the political theories and slogans from yesteryear still 
en vo5ue today, many young people turn away in disgust. Some of them, unfortunately, fl-ee 
into drugs, alcohol and eventual suicide, others become active in bringing about changes. It. 
is these people, who turn to D-QU and what it stands for, seeing a similarity between'theip 
own hopes and the ideas of Native Americans. However, this is not only a development of 
the last ten years. Throughout, there have been people who saw the coming destruction of our 
Mother Earth. * . • 

There are schools that teaoh their students how to plant and grow without using artificial 
fertilizers, that teach how to*^w^ave, how to make pottery, how to work with wood. and other 
natural materials. Kids learn'a. blessing like the following: "Earth, who gave to\us this • 
food,/ Sun, ^0 made it ripe and good,/ Sun and Earth, by you we live,/ To you our loving 
'"thanks we give". There are thousands of farmers and young people who occupy sites of nuclear 
reactor plants, wanting to- halt the further destruction of our environment, there are people 
who live in communities and raise* their own. food. They" are seeking to halt a mad process that 
will lead to the final death of this planet. Their numbers are growing, and more and more 
of them come to realize, that the Native Arrtericans, the keepers of this continent, still 
possess the besj memory of how to live in harmony with creation, and they turn to them for 
advice, I am not saying "we have it all", but rather that there. are some parallels that are 
encouraging, that there are non-Indian people elsewhere who are concerned. This may sound 
unbelievable to some Native Americans, at least it seemed to appear so to some I have talked 
to, but there are other people in other places who do their own thing in their place in the 
hope of halting the further destruction of life. They may do so in teaching, in growing their 
•own foods, in saying "no" to the infringement of personal liberties by the state power, they 
may help by writing and publishing,^ by talking to their elders or by being involved in 
community development or political activities on various levels. ( 

However, whereas many turn away from society and see the only alternative in» establ ishing 
their own communities, there is anot^her theory saying that all such alternatives will only 
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function to uphold the system they are criticizing, not leading to its downfall but strength- 
ening it by providing a safety valve for freaks, or by showing, in practical terms, how 
"liberal" the system is that tolerates them. There is a dangerous truth in this.: all inward- 
looking alternatives within the established system* will have a hard time Of^^ercoming it or 
melting its structures. This also applies t(3*D-QU. Without a change, a radical (= at the 
roots) change in the whole set-up of our societies, without infringements on private property, 
without breaking the power of those combines* and "multis" who profit from and perpetuate the 
poverty of the oppressed, without changes in the system of parliamentary denwcracy in a winner- 
take-all-for-four-year^ style, without a decentralization of stfete monopoly power, there can 
be no hope for a non-exploitative, non-alienated, non-destructive future and there is little 
hope for D-QU's survival. As long as social Darwinism is the ruling ideology, the systematic 
destruction of life will necessarily continue. - 

Such ideas, it seems, are not shared by most people in the U.S. Many Native Americans, 
in particular and for their own reasons, are opposed to any talk about theories that may 
sound Socialist, Marxist, or whatever,. Certainly, these •theories are not founded in Indian 
Spiritual thought, they are geared to the situation in Euro-American or Euro-American affected 
societies, but they are ultimately directed towards the .establishment, of a world^^free of 
exploitatron, alienation, destruction.. and oppression, although they are non-spiritual and 
despite the fact that they were developed in Europe, from where the destruction of the world 
through colonialism and imperialism took its course. They are one way, but there are parallels 
and meeting points .with other approaches. 

Listening to some Indian persons who have experienced the cynicism of colonialist power 
most intensely, I found them using terms and'^phrases to describe capitalism and impe^^rial ism, 
that could equally well 4)e heard from people who have read Marx, Engels, Fanon, Marcuse or 
other critics'of western societies. Listening to Raymond Lego, spokesman of the Legitimate 
Pit River Nation, was hearing a penetrating analysis of exploitation^ fraud, deceit, and the 
machinations of state monogoly power in industrial capitalist societies. Listening to Cip 
Manuel talk about how the colonialist BIA-system on the reservation is structured in such a 
way^as to stifle all attempts at self-determination, and that, even if personal changes 
occurred in leadership, the structure of the system- itself would defeat their endeavours, was 
equal Ij^ Illuminating. ' They both saw, that personal changes, that an improved Indian leadership 
that the help of "good willed" BIA - or other officials, would never solve the antagonism^ 
between oppressors and oppressed, and they were not fooled about factionalism between different 
ethnic groups among the oppressed as an essential part of the system that upholds the power 
of rulers. This, to me, was the most promising experience. I cannot tell how much socialist 
theories these people have read, but obviously they saw arici. understood, from their own exper- 
ience, that within a capitalist state like the U.S., Indian self-determittttion cannot be 
fully realized.. So, despite the misgivings that many Native Americans have about Euro-theories 
and despite their belief in leadership and individual spiritual efforts, there are those, 
even among Native Americans themselves, who acknowledge the connection between the Third ^ 
World and class-struggle and the fight for Indian. self-determination. Here, again, there seems 
to be an area open where D-QU might be able to muster more support, even without hitching 
on to the bandwagon of an alien political doctrine. 

Outside the United States, perhaps more so than within its boundaries, D-QU has aroused 
much sympathy and concern, also among educators and people involvednffittrtmi-veicsi^ ^ ' T here 



have been sequences on television about D-QU, artijQieS in educational periodicals, and there 
have been letters of support from ten German universities, signed by many 'professors and 
le.cturers, urging Fazio to move the land-bill. These letters, unfortunately, did not bping^ 
about the effect they were designed tOs achieve, nor did those hundreds or thousands of 
signatures collected by enthusiastic AIM Support Group members in Europe. But, depending 
on D-QU's interest and effort in utilizing this kind of support, much more could be mustered. 

Necessarily, one of D-QU's greatest concerns has always been to raise funds and ^gather 
financial support, and there have been speaking tours of people from D-QU, to raise moi<ey. v 
They have^eailked in churches and other communities, and they have, again and again, held 
fund raising events on the campus. Famous individuals Vike Jane Fonda, Will Sampson, Floyd 
Westermann, celebrittes of show business, have tried to help D-QU, and many persons from the 
political arena, like Seantor Cranston, Kennedy, Tom Wayden and many others have given support 
to the university. Even more important then all these, however, are those many people, 
most of them Native or Mexican Amer4cans, who have dedicated time,- small sums of money, 
personal efforts and' knowledge to help out D-QU. The place has constantly been in need of 
help and support, and, certainly, many people have "Worn themselves out in the^process of 
"helping D-QU. But their efforts, also, have kept it alive. D-Q is what the people are who 
actively work in it, for it and with it. 

Congressman Fazio received hundreds ox^jg^ thousands 6f petitions like the one belcM ^ To 
this date - June 26, 1980 - he'' has not ntoved the b^ll. ' * 

r- . 

Honorable Vic Fazio 

House of Repfesentatfves ^ ^ 

Waishiligton^D.C. 20510 ^. 

r 

PETITION TO COHGRESSMAN VIC FA7I0 IN R^QAW) TO H.R.2M*9 
0-0 UNIVERSITY LAW) .dlLL 

-<Ue the undersigned urge that you take an unconditional stand 
toward your 0.0. University' Land Bill H.R. 2W*9 and its passage t^r^usH 
the (i.S. Congress. 50 Congressman from the West Coast States have been 
willing to co-author your land bill in its original'form. Although the 
Coi^gressmen and supporters are waiting for your introduction of this 
bill, with such delay upon your part, one would think that your atti- 
tudes toward D.Q.. University are hypocritical, the failure to get this 
bill passed in its original form, by June 'of 1980 would lie an taditmaii't 
against you in our opinion, H.E.W. 's, or other governm^tal agencies, 
lack of support of iKe bill can be easily overcome by your strong 
positive reinforcement* 

NAME ApDRES^ . . 
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SUMMARY OP CHAPTER FIVE (CONTINUOUS STRUGGLE) 



- From the v^ry start, D-QU has-^been opposed by conservative and racist establishment 
forces. Press slander and false allegations have led to FBI and HEW investigations and finally 
to the cutting of all funds for D-Q,^ At the same time, there always has been and still is 
support-<or D-QU from* the outside, particularly from people concerned about how advanced 
industrial capitalism exploits peoplef and destroys, the earth as a whole. Although beliefs 
and strategy may djjjfcr greatly, D-QU is part of a world-wide struggle for a return to- respect 
for life, indivtoiral freedom and peace, and it is from -this movement that D-QU can arid will 
gain support in the future. ; ■ . 



Editorials like this ohe, asking 
rhetorical questions on the front 
pages, helped ^o^huin D-QU's repu- 
tation in the area immediately 
surrounding the site* 
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CONCLUSION 

^Ihe preceeding pages were written-or thought about during a longer period of time in 
'which 1 had, again and again, to clarify n\y own position towards D-QU, and although I never had 
to think twice about supporting or not supporting D-QU, I was always puzzled by some of the 
difficulties D-QU had and difficulties I had understanding its problems. So, finally, after 
having tried to relate a short history of D-QU I would like to give my own pvuonal ideas 
about the place, the^people, iind their problems. If they contain. also criticism, it .is given 
in a spirit of critical solidarity, not to hurt or destroy. 

First of all,vit must be remembered that D-QU exists in a society dominated by Europeans 
and people of European descent ^nd permeated by their racism. The very reality of organized 
racism in. the USA became obvious to me, when watching John Bircheirs on the UCD-campus and 
KKK-people, in arms^^jjrfHching through Sacramento. Compared to those heavily armed KKK-members 
escorting their hooded brothers through a southern part of the State Capitol, even the Neo- 
Nazis in my' own country look like "harmless" boyscouts. Tfiis country is full of armed people, 
it is "free" to let 4ts racists march, shout slogans and carry two-barrelled shotguns through 
a peaceful ^neighborhood, demanding "White Power". Talking to Native Americans, who 'had 
relatives die of violence, who had friends killed- by white hit-and-run drivers, who themselves 
wear scars from encounters with "rednecks", the brutality of racism against Native. Americans 
beqame more obvious ^o m^. Of course, there 1s racism in n\y country, and others too.' It is 
just as ugly there as it is' here. I was born into one of the most racist surroundings one 
can imagine. I am hot and I cannot be free of racial prejudice inyself, nor were or, are any 
of the. people I know free of prejudice - both here and in my own country. Racial prejudices 
- become stronger and stronger tHe more they simplify an understanding of the complexities of 
imperial istn, colonialism, capitalism, and the more they function to uphold these. They are 
part of that system and they are^utilized to defend it. In this case, racial prejudice works 
against D-QU. 

Within such a surrounding, it is difficult for any minority institution to survive, 
particularly, if tfie people running it demand to find and go their own way, not copying 
colonialist patterns, neitfjer in thinking nor in practice. And this, it seems to me, is. the - 
essential dilemma D-QU has been in and still is suffering from. It is not a situation caused 
by D-QU, but it is rather the problem of the dominant society superimposed ^ow D-QU and all 
that has to do with it. D-QU's first and essential struggle, -and its continuing problem, is 
the land--base. There are two ways of looking at this. Basically, I would a'gree that probably 
all or at least the greatest part of the U.S. belong to Native Americans. ^ Because, even 
those parts ceded by treaties hardly belong to those who broke the treaties, afterwards. 
This is the basic right of Native American people: they belong to this land, the land belongs 
to them. This is a circle of Truth. European or Euroamerican governments, laws, provisions, 
acts, etc. cannot affect this basic Truth. However, what happens, when Native* Americans act 
according to this Truth? They are driven off, killed, harassed, etc. The situation of the <^ 
Legitimate Pit River Natn)n shows this. Nevertheless, they have Truth on their side. 

When Native Americans, today, seek to establish their own institutions outside of what 
is officially regarded as "Indian land" (by the colonialist power) they get into conflict 
with that power, and they get into conflict with the other side of history, with Truth, as 
well. ' If they take what rightfully has belonged to them for ages, they are breaking the 
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oppressor's laws, - however, if they ask* the colonialist power for their consent,- they^re, 
tacitly, in agreement with its authority over land that does not belong to the colonizersy^^- 
except by sheer force. In asking the colonizer for land, in applying for it through'his ^ 
courts, and in meeting the requirements set up by the colonizer, they submit to his power and 
his "truth". This happens in contradiction to the rightful tjtle of Native Americans t^ this 
continent, it does'^not follow Truth. 

Makirig this distinction between Truth absolute and the "truth" of Euroamerican law and 
land-title may sound dogmatic, irrealistic, or idealistic, - and it isj when faced with the 
social and political realities of the United States today. Nevertheless, I think one should 
always have both sets of standards and values in mind, when th'inking about the sfit^ation 
of D-QU or about any other institution in a similar situation. Certainly, it would be "un- 
realistic", in a pragmatic, political sense, not to utilize the courts or government committees 
etc. to acquire the land, and given the material power of the l>rS. - government and the material 
weakness of Indian people, it is the only way Native Americans can go.about acquiring what 
should be ill their possession anyway. The other way would be to "occupy" the land anf, eventually, 
be driven out the agents of the colonizer. ' - , * 

When fighting for the acquisition of the former Army communication center, the support- 
ers of D-QU followed a "twin strategy", i.e., working both within the colonizer's system and 
, at the sameP time according to inalienable Indian rights to this land (which, in the case of , 
California, cannot even be disputed seriously by the US-government since it failed to ratify 
the treaties signed with California Indians in the 1850*s). Eventually, , the twin strategy 
was successful, and the board was handed the* land-deed. However, at this moment, being thus 
"sanctioned*' arid dealt with officially by the colonizers and accepting the land-deed from 
them, the D-QU board automatically also acknowledged their authority, accepted their inter- 
pretation of history, .became dependent on their system of evaluating educational institutions 
etc. The other party ^ the twin strategy, the occupiers' and those who had fought from 
without the system, were no longer needed, because the twins in that strategy had become 
alienated exponents of two different sets of political methods and values. The language used 
to describe some of the occupiers, then, became the language even expected from people within 
the colonizer's system. The twin strategy was, indeed, very successful , but since an official 
documeat secyring 'the land for educational purposes was needed and granted at that time, 
the colonizer, by imposing hi»s own set of standards onto D-QU, shared in the victory, whereas 
those, who had fought his sy^teip, from outside became the loosers in a sense. .They, eventually, 
it is said, ran into trouble with law-enforcing agencies, - the agencies of the oppressors, 
used against all who do not conform to the values and norms of his system. The victory of 
winning the land from H^W was paid. for by a very 'high pripe,' i.e. accepting the authority 
of that agency, - and D-QU has suffered from this double-bind situation between being obliged 
to the colonizer and wanting to hel|5 the colonized, ever since. 

Again, this has not been the intention of the D-QU ioaird. to the contrary, within the 
context of U^.S. American ?ociety, the setting up of D-QU was more liberal, self-determined 
than tlie set up of any of the tribally controlled colleges etc., and it mh the. only my to 
aduzvt anything at ail. However, the case history of D-QU shows, how intricate the structural 
pattern of internal colonialism works, and how it is impossible, in this society, to establish 
a truly self -determining institution without having absolute control over' the land and becoming 
economically fully independent from the government establishment. 
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Thia dijerrma, the schizoi^dbuble-bind situation between loyalties to NativTe American values 
^•dnd the oppressed ^in gen^jwrfTand the need to cooperate with and run according to the system 
of the oppressors^, has remained with D-QU ever since. It is, as saiiLbefore, not the problem 
of D-QU but rather the expression of the inherent contradiction within main-stream society. 
"Again, and agafh, splits between groups who were more in line with the dominant society and • 
those who had dTSc^urded its lifestyle altogether, occurred. This dichotomy *of opposing 
systems is Ipanifest on many levels, e.g., on the one side, D-QU is required to meet the 
standards of Euroamerican administrative systems, - accordingly, D-QU has all the titles, 
positions and admHtistra^ive structures which main-stream institutions have: secretaries, 
presidents, boards^ registrars, deans, etc. This is necessary in order to be recognized as- / 
an educational institution acceptable by Euroamerican standards. On the other hand, D-QU 
has sweat-lodges, holds the Sun Dance, invites traditional religious people-^-helps former 
"drop-outs" to find their identity and to become members of the Native* American struggle for 
self-determination. Both systems contradict each, other, and whereas the first will always 
be tied down by the requirements and standards of the main-stream system, the other, at 
present, can only operate freely and successfully, as long as the official university structure 
is upheld and serves^'as a shield to .protect traditionalism, or works to keep th^ land-base . 
on which the sv{eat;lodges stand. Both systems form a symbiosis, but^t times they also contra- 
dict and hamper each other. ... 

Even when D-QJ as a university strives to give students th^ necessary skills to survive 
in main-stream society, i#Js 'forced to accept some of the standards, techniques, methods 
and contents of Euroamerican schooling. It provides skills to survive, but these are also 
.the skills needed to adjust or even be co-opted. There is always the danger either to be 
co-opted' or to be so tied down t^y audits,, investigations, etc. that l-ittle time and energy 
remain to fulfill the tryly'^educajfeive tasks for Indian people. On the other hand there are 
the traditionalists who go their own way, who do not adjust, who will not "co-operate" with 
the oppressors. If they follow theiV own way,, as they ought to 'be able to, D-QU y^ill surely 
loose the land, and the people/ involved. would have to lobk for an alternative site. 

D-QU cannot by itself solve this basic contradiction which is forced upon them ty the 
colonizer's system. What struck me p^sonally, however, was tTl?*degree to which those 
involved in the administration of D-QU, thos?^whd went out and fought for it in Washington 
or elsewhere, remained independent. They used the system and its loopholes to^ fight for D-QU, 
without th^ system coopting them. That, in itself is a' very great lchievement*of personal^ * ^ 
integrity and morale. Also, despite all these impediments, tHjU has managed to offer a 
curriculum geared to the needs of Indian and Moocican people, free of government interferente. 
This'isHhe greatest and most admirable achievement. *y 

A lecond great problem also has to do with the land-base, but in another way. D-QU 
is miles away from any larger urban, rural or reservation Indian .community. Despite its 
closeness to Sacramento and its Indian community, and despite the relative closeness of the 
Bay Area, the Indian community people there cannot be expected to always travel to D-QU, 
The land-site is isolated, and there are far more Mexican Americans living^ close by, than 
there are Indians. Therefore, the tnvolvement of grass-roots local people is restricted " 
ethno-geographically. The running of D-QU is very much tied in with the question of leader- 
ship, but, traditionally leaders are only as strong as the support of their community.. 
A Native American elite, intelligentsia or'leadership is ineffective without the people 
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nd them. So, now, more so than ever before, D-QU is recruiting support from reservations 



conim^ the west, and^he growing involvement of Indian's from Nevada 



ptherystates is apromising and encouraging development,. 
How, then, can the structural problems facing D-qD be resolved? Even if I '^"^w,^ 
noiTtlndian outsider, I would' not dare to suggest anything, - but; admittedly,.! do not know 
any answers. As long as D-QU suffers from the basic antagonism underlying capitalism, i,e,, 
between the exploiters- and the^ploited, between dominance and subordirtatlon,- the problems 
will stay. As soon as 0-QU operates "smoothly", it may well have lost some of its self- ^ 
determination and become co-opted as a show peace for the liberality of the oppressors. 
If it-does!.aot_cqmpromise, if it follows the "radically" spiritual path, it may never even 
live to spfeak the Truth. .1 do see the problems of D-QU as the problems of the oppressors, 
themselves, and unless those contradictions are solved first, I see no lasting chance to fully 
realize the self-dQj:ennination of any oppressed group. ^There is always, the danger of sliding 
into a ghetto situation, of becoming co-opted, or of being -even assimilated. However I 
do not see these dangers for D-QU right now, the greater danger being that D-QU may loose 
the land-battle altogether. This must no£ be allowed to happen. Therefore, the fight - 
goes Qn. ' ' .1 



DQU's long battle for survival 



ByMlXBmca 
The difficulties which bjirt 
ptofttcd OQ UnivenUy. prlmarUy 
eaiMcd by insufficient flnAnctac 
h HWnhted by vftnous cfaMfM (rom 
Mtnl ftf cncict. M«m to b« «p> 
prMchlncacUmaz. ^ 

In the tytxt couple of monUw. fodr 
key (rootein DQU'« battle for 
vtval wiU move cloeer to decWM. 
TWy involve: 

— FiAtnaal aid for tlie aatira 
American coUeg e's aiudenta. now 
being withheld by the Department of 
Haalth. Edueatlen an4» Wetfax« 
bacauae an audit of the cellefe waa 
Aeemed "unacceptable: ** 

—The poesibUlty of receivlnc 
ieoeral operation funds under the 
Trlbally Controlled Communis Col- 
tafe Assistance Act: 

—A bu! scheduled to ba introduced 
to Congrcsk soon by Rep. Vlc^'asiai 
IVSacramento. which the author 
hopes wlU solve controversy ^Aler^ 
^ lac bn the ownership of the MO acrea 
accvpledbyXX)U:and 

—The accreditation of the caUega.' 
which will be reviewed dui^ Jane. 

DQU's audit was conaldered unac- 
cepuble for two reasdina. acconUng 
la Robert Crummel, asalatant 
rnional director in the HEW'a effica 
itflnnnciala 



under question "are primarily 
tachnlcalitiaa" which need to be 
cleared up in the second audit. 

More than IIOO.OOO is being 
withheld. Crummel said. "They're 
Mt goim to get any more money un* 
tU the audU Is done and has been ac- 



The Tribally Controlled Communi* 
ty College Aaaistailce Act is another 
pdlentlal source of income for DQU: 

The ' Bureau of Indian Affairs 
recently completed a feasibility 
^Indy into the poealbUity of pro- 
vWiag f unda to DQU under the act. 

Modeclaioo has yet been reached 
en actual funding, a spokesman for 
the BIA said this week, but added 
thai the afency Hopes to 
aaaaadaclilea "very aeon." • 



According to fialdy. DQU could 
receive about 9350.000 u^ler the act 
^In the first year of a five-year pro- 
gram. 

Additional revenue #1U ba tor* 
thcoming from benefit events, B«ldy 
said, and a couple of propoaala for 
foundation grants have been made. 

A long-term solution to' financial, 
problems may rest with Fasio's bill. 

Pat Fulton, Faslo'a chief 
legislaUve assistant, said this week 
that Fazio hopes to Introdttca the bUl 
within "a week or ao." 

Ttie bill is anaokbuled, and much 
negotiated, verslod of a bUl earlier 
sought by DQU. Thb amendmenU In- 
crease iu chaocaa^socoaaainCM< 
gress. Fulton said. 

Under the hUU aM. OQU of- 



fidals "can occupy the property, 
they can leaae the property for pro* 
fit, they can mortgage the property, 
but they cant aell It." 

DQU would be required to maio- 
, tain accrediutloo or soma federally 
approved .authorised aUemative aa 
a condition for maintaining the land. 

"If DQU falls .. the federal 
government Is authorised to file suU 
to reenter the land.^' Fulton said. 
, Past controversy over the land haa 
cantered on whether DQU had mat 
raquiremenU atUched to its leaae 
which stlpulaU that the coUega 
maintain certain enrollment level 
and not use the 'land for ooo- 
tdurattftnal ptirpoaii- 

According to Baldy. "DQU Is not 
kappy wMh (ka MIL We feel that 



nears climax 



The first'- involves Thomas 
* Uoraley. who prepared the audit and 
was subeeqoenUy named the cot- 
lego's comptroller. Tba hiring raisM 
questions about Horsley's in-, 
dependence in preparing the audit, 
Crummel said. 

'*Tbey wlU have to ba audited by 
Independent certified pobbc ac»- ^ 
cwmtant," he added, 

DQU President Steve Baldy'sald 
recently that DQUhas hired the' firm 
of Sawz. Vargas It Co. of Los Altos to 
prepare the new audit. He indicated 
it may be completed by the end of 
^ ... 

Secondly, according to Crummel. . 
the working papers used to prepare 
tba aUdlt did not support iU concki* 
•»slons adequately He declined to 
discuss specific Items, saying that 
such information is not to be made 
pttt>Uc at thu point 
Baldy indieatedthat the itema 



there are aoma artaa that are Impoa- 
ed ~ that dont have any relevance 
to aa educational institutkni.** 

Hac^the requirement that the 
college miOntaln accrediutloo or an 
alternative as an example. Native 
American Collages have troiibla in i 
msinlalning accreditatioa« Baldy 
said, because their oducaltMHl stan- 
darda are different from the 
"Western European concepts" by 
which they are Judged. < 

The aUtus of DQU'a accfadttatio« ' 
wai ba revltwed by the Weatem 
Aaaodatlon of Schools and CoUegsa 
in June, i 

In January, the aasodatlon lasued 
a "show-cauae order" requiring 
DQU to ahow why lu accradttation 
abould not be withdrawn. 



Under the order, DQU waa told ta 
make progress reports on 
*'s(lpUatad Items" and a vtsU t« 
DQU waa to ba made by the aisoda- 
tlon'a accrediting commission for 
community coUegea waa raqulTML 

"I think there's a arstty good 
.chance," Baldysald, thit DQU wlU 
retain lu accreditation. He has In- 
dicated that the coUege'a long-Urm 
financing and the^uaUficatlooa of 
IU flacal staff are the aaaodatioo'a 
main concerns. 

Rocently, DQU hired an accoun- 
tant and two part-time bookkippara 
to develop a "fairly decMt accoun- 
ting staff ," Baldysald. 

DQU currently has Juat over IM 
atudenta and about U Inatnictora. 
according to Baldy. 



Spzing 1980, 
(source lost ) 
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FOOTNOTES FOR PART 1 • • - . 

'Gwyn Jones (ed.). EUik th& Red and OthzA. Icelandic Sagoi. (London: O.U.P., 1961), 
p. 156. 

^MveZs and Won,k6 oi Captain John Smith, eds. Edward Arber and A.G. Bradley (Edinburgh: 
John Grant, 1910), p. 400 ff. 

^^C.f. William Bradford. Oi Plymouth Plantation 1620 - T641 ,Z Vols. (Boston: Mass^ichusets 
' Historical Society/Houghton Mifflin, 1912), pp. 200-210. 

— C.f. John Eliot's FuAtheA Account oi thz P^og^td^ o^ thz Go^pzl Amongst thz Indiaru oi 

Mew Ewg-Cond' (London, 1660), containing dialogues betweert church elders and christianized 
Indians. C.f. also: , Increase Mather, A Bnlzi Account oi thc'iJJaA. uUth thz Indiana in 
England (London, 1676) and Cotton Mather, Uaqnalia QhnJj>ti AmeAicana (London , '''1 702 ) . 

^C.f. H.J. St*Simmel. "^olangz GAa& mch^t und Wa66ZJi iUuU. (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt, 1976), p<^41. ' 

^ ^ . ^C.f. : hlew yonk T^e4,25.12.77 and other issues. ' ^ " 

^C.f . : Howard Adams. PnJj^on oi Gm66 (Toronto: General Publishing, 1975), p. 152ff.: 
"The school systematically and meticulously conditions natives to a state of inferiorization 
and colonization. It does this ip a number of ways: most important, however, is that it 
teaches the language, literature,' and history of the colonizer and thus forces the students 
to deny their language, culture, and essential being. The school and its teachers operate 
.with typical racial stereotypes and coerce students into feeling ashamed and unworthy." 

^ ^he abbreviation "DQU" is commonly in use, not only because the full name is 'a very long 

one, but more because it refers to two distinguished, quasi-deified Native American prophets 
and founders of nations, whose names should be us§d neither unnecessarily nor iireverently. 

^This quotation, like many other informations and ideas, was taken from the Handbook oi 
Native AmeMcan Studiu and QhAx)n6logy oi Natlvz Ame/Ucan HL&to^, prepared by the staff 
, and students af NAS, Tecumseh Center, eds. Jack D. Forbes apd Carolyn Johnson. (Davis: 
Tecumseh Center Publications, 1971), pp. 46-48. 

'^cf. above, fn. 4. \ ' 

11 * ' ^ 

Margaret Connell Szasz. Education and tht Amtnlcan Indim (Albuquerque: University of 

New Mexico Press, 1974, J977J, p. 9f. 
''^^ 12 

• Luther Standing Bear. Land oi the Spotted Eaglz. Lincoln and London: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1933, 1978), pp. '232-235. ' . . 

'l^This became Obvious iYi an interview with E. Benton ^Banai , director of the Red School 
House, Survival School, St. Paul, Minn., carried out in Germany, April 22, 1978 (interviewer: 
H^4u tz )4-iinpu hlj.s hedjy pe scrip t . 



^^C. Smith. Indian EducatiJon. Unpublished Masters* Thesis (University of Utah: Far 
West CentjBr, 1973) ,'p. 9. . * . 

- William A. Brophy and Sophie D..Aberle (fomps.). Tfie Indian: Arnvtica^^ Unilnli^k^d Eu^inU6. 
Report of the Commission on the Rights, Liberties, arid Responsibilities of the American Indian 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1966> 1977), p. vii. ' 

^^Ibid, p. 156. C.f. al*sol Alvfn M. Josephy, Jr. Red Poioe/i: The AimJUcan Indim'^^ 
FigW io^ FJittdom. (New York et al.: McGraw-Hill, 1971), pp. 31-35. . 

^^Brophy/Aberle, op.cct., p. 153. 
18 

Josephy, op.cZt., p.. 55. ^ . 

^^Edgar S. Cahn and David W. Hearne (eds.). Qiix BnxjtheA'i Keeper: The. IndLan In WkU^ 
^ MtUca: (New York*: New American Library, 1969, 1970), p. 28. 



^^'^IruUan Education: A UcvUondt Tugedy - A Uationat ChaZlzn^" 1969 Report of^the 
Conroittee on Labor Public Welfare', United States Senate, made by its Special Subcommittee 
on« Indian Education^ashington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969). Reprinted in (22) 
below. \ ' ^ * 

^^etween Tm Mltttont&: The First Report to the .President of the United States by the 
Special Education Subcommittee of the National Council on Indian Opportunity, Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. fiovernnient, November 30, 1972, repr. in (22) below. This publication includes "Title IV'S 
below.*^ ^ 

TiMt Amuml Rzpont to thz C'ong^e^^ oi thz UrUXod States from the National Advisory^ 
Council on Indian Education. 2 vols. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
March, 1974. (Includes. (20), (21), the text of the Ind>ar> Education Act- and other documeni;^.) 

23 , 

Jack D. Forbes. "Selections from the Brief Proposal for Deganawidah-jpuetzalcoatl • • 

University'% in: Jack D. Forbes and Carolyn Johnson's Handbook ^ofi tt^sDzvoZoprnznt oi 
.Nativz Amz/Uiian Studies (Davis: >Tecumseh Center, 1971), p. 46. 

24 . • * * . , 
Jack D. Forbes. Motive AmzA^cam CaJUionnla and Hzvada, (HealdsburgV Cal iforma: 

Naturegraph Publishers, 1969), pp. 52ff. jCy.f. also: Jack Norton. Genoese \n HonXhiMOMtoAn 

CaliionyujJi (.San Frantisco: Indian Histor\ai Press, 1979), pa44^. 



25 



26 



Forbes, Hativt hnWlcjom o^ CaJUiomla and Nzvada. p. 51 , 59. 
For detailed information see: A Study oi Exl&tLn^ Physical and SocJmI'Cc 



'>n& 

and tht Economic PotzntiaZ oi SoZzcted Indixin RandioAAjd and Re^eAvatLon6 tn CaJLiio^uuji, 
ed. California Indian Assistance Program, State of California (Sacramento, Ounel 1976): 
and: Cdtiiomia Indian A^^l&tancz P^jognxm FtM ViAzctoKy, ed. Dept. 6f Housing and Community 
Development, State of California (Sacramento, vJuly, 1978). 

On the Struggle of the Pit River Nation see: Tfie Vl&po66Z^6zd. (FiTfc Scr^iVt. On 
the Pit River Indians Struggle to Regain their Lands). Piedmont, California: Gea»;ge Ball is, • 
1970. 

28 

John W.. Moore with Alfredo Cuellar. Mexican Ame^tcconA. (Englewood Cliffs, 'NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970), p. 11. 

29, 



Stan Steiner 
1970), p.' 208ff. 

30, 



La Raza: Thz Mextoui AmtUcan^. ((New ^ork et. al. : Harper ^nd Row, 



31 

32, 



Moore, op. cx/t., p. 67ff. 
Jbid, p. 80. 



"Black Berets, "BBO 12 Point Program and Platfom\," in: La Goa&a PotuUca: A Ckicaho 
PolUic6 RzadoA, ed. F. Chris Garcia fNotre Dame and London: Notre Dame University Press, 
1974), pp. 405-408, p. 406. ' . 



'*The Barrio as an Internal Colony,* 



33 

Mario Barrera, Carlos Munoz, and Charles Onelas. 
in: LaCau^d PotiXtai, loc. <ut., pp. 281-301; p. 298. 

'^^When ta.lkirig about "international attention" Lam referring primarily to the situation, 
'in West Germany and other Western European countries which were visited by Pan-Indian dele- 
gations after the Geneva Convention in 1977 and in the following years, drawing great attention 
to the situation of Native Americans today, particularly in the educational and social -.f+eld. 
In April, 1978, EcWie Benton Banai,^ Director of the AIM Red School House, St. Paul, Minnesota, ^ 
spoke to Austrian and German students' and educators, and a month later a second, larger 
Indietn delegation, including Indian educators like Clyde Bellecourt, Phillip Deere, and * 
others, drew large audiences in^Germany. Subsequently, at many West German universities 
and colleges of education, students submitted theses and term papers on educational alter- 
natives, focusinj^ron Indian Survival Schools (this coincides with a general revival of German 
enthusiasm for Indians, whose sources and implications I have dealt with in several other 
papers and publications)^ This year saw the publication of a second book by Claus Biegert, 
the most famops West German supporter of AIM, member and coordinator of the Ind^n Section of 
Survival International, film-maker, journalist and author, entitled IndlanQMchulen - oXm 
JunxLumvi uzbtnZzbcn - 'von tndiantnn Itnjizn - ^uAvtvaZ ^chootb (Indian Schools - tio survive 
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as Indians - to learn from Indians - Survival Schools), including reports on survival schools, 
photos and documentations, information about AIM trials and campaigns, and interviews with 
people like Phillip Deere, Leonhard Crow Dog, Bill Wahpepah, Clyde Bellecdurt, and others. 
Hdweyer, the CIEA is never mentione?! and DQU is only referred to in a footnote. Irv general, 
most information available (not only in Germany, it seems), focuses on Afeweio^ne Note^, 
The Six Nations, The Dakotas, some northern and central survival schools, a few leading AIM ^ 
ijiembers, the Alaskan pipeline project, the St. James Bay and Canadian Northwestern Territories, 
as weVl as an the Navajos and Hopis. Relatively little is published about Oklahoma, Central 
Canada (SasJciaitchewan) , Florida, or*Californifi. The publication of this anthology could help 
to close part of this Jnform'ation gap. v ^ 

35 * ^ 

Unless otherwise indicated, the following information about the CIEA is based on various 

official and unofficial statements and reports gleaned from CIEA members, on the fijes o,f 

the Forbes Special tollectipn at the Shields Library, UCD, on DQU and, CIEA pamphlets and 

handouts, and on personal conversations with Jack D. Forbes, Sarah Hutchison, David Rfsling, 

many others whom I wish to thank for their support. ^ 

^^CaLiioAifUa IncUan Education.^ Report of the -f ir^Al 1-Indian Statewide ^CorJfecenc^ 
C'alifornia Indian Education'- Northfork, ed. Jack D. Fories,. (Modesto, California: CIEA,"^ 
fnd., 3rd printing s.a'.). 

37 ■ - i ' ^ 

QcJUionjnAjOi Indian EdaccuUon, -toe, caX,, pp. 7-8. - . / - 

^ ^^The same year, singer Buffy S^inte-Marie proposed the same in an open letter to Inolan 
^parents. C.f.: Buffy Sainte-MarieT "A Letter from Buffy Sainte-Marie,". Indixin^ lUMthohixL 
vol /I, No. 8 (October, 1968)rpp. 12-13. ^ ^- \ *^ 

39 ' " ^ ^ 

Ward Churchill and Robert S. HiJl, Jr. "An Historical Survey of Tendencies in Indian ^ ^ 

Education: Higher Education." Tha IrmcLn Hli>toKian, 12 (1379), 37-46; p, 44. ^ 

•^^W. Roger Buffalohead. "Native American Studies Prograpis: Review and Evaluation*," 
Indixin Uatced: The, ¥iM:f: ConvocjcuUon o|J AmtnJ.ca}^ Indian Sckgixuu, ed. Indian Hfstorian Press 
(San Francisco: Indian Historian Press, 1970)- iDp. 161-^90, p. ,176 * , ' 

Th§ NICE Prtogram has de^reloped several sets of materials to be used in teaching 
Indians and whites* about Native Americans in schools, obtainable from: Northern Indian 
California Education Project Ltbrary. 526 A Str^et^ Eureka, CA 95501 ^\ 

42 - ^ \ 

Indian Voices T/ie Fiut Convo<^ation...^ toct cXt. ; Indian Voices: The, Native, meXLcan 

Today^ A Report on the Second Convocation of-indiap^ Scholars, ed. Ind1,an Historian Press (San 

Francisco:*'* Indiarv Historian Press^ 1974). * - ♦ 



'^^¥iMt ConyotatLon, p. 171ft* 'I 



\. ^hbid, P..183. r - ' - / V> . '* ^ • 

. • ^^Gen6raTly^ihe sam^ is. true of all wriften-^isl^ory: i^ ts 'presented from the point, 
of view" of the victors «ia conquerors, not as the history of the ^defeated victims, regardless ' 
whether* th? issde is ,sa^' fn^om-a racist, sexist, or capitalist-paint of view. In Western ^ 
Europe, students we t^uc^t.next to. nothing about the history tff women or the working-classes, 
let alone the hist^^^of Gauls^pr Basque^, Celts oi* Sani<^, Roma or "Fris'ians, Jewish minority^ 
(^r TurkishvimmigrantJ laborers. . ^ \\ > ■ ^ ' 

^^For a more detai^^ account see: Jack D. Forbes,* Radc^m; SckoloA^hip and CiitXuAAt 
^PtuAfltUm in H^heA J^ccutijon (Davis, California^ Te'cumsfeh Tenter, 1577). . 

Fbr.a cJisctiSsion of these -issues ;see: Jack.D* Far*bes, "Native American Studies and, . ^ 
Ethnic Studies," Handbook, lot, p. 2-12; ..^ * ' • * . 

" * *' ' ^ * <^ " ' 

^* ^^I gathered all this information ^-lletters, reports, n^wspiiper tuttings - from the Jack 
D. FoVbe*s Cal lection, "Special Collecticfns Departmerft,* SWelds'Library, UC Davis, as well as 
from Eorbe^' own files, and from personal £a3ks to the people involved. 

'# • 
^i'jack D\ Forbes, Kenneff> R.^Martin/David'Risling, Jr!, Tht''E6tablUhme,nt oi V-(lUiniveA/^lty:' 
An Examtle of Successful Ind'lan-Chicanb vCommufjiJ;y Development. *(Dayis: D^Q University Press, 

r' r , ' . 
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1972), pp. 3f, 

51 ' • * * * . f 

Although much has been said abput the occupiers being homeless militants, drug abusers 
or alcoholics, it must also be acknowledged that without the help of these people, who held 
out there (^urirl?! the winter months oftep, without adequate supplies, the battle for the site 
may never. haVe been won. There were tirn^, even when only one* occupier held out there, and 
there were days without support from the Davis group, I have talked to per^ns^^of both sides . 
about this issue, and I am unatle retrospectively and as an outsider, to resolv,e, the problem. " 
•Instead, I refer the readers to: Forbes et. al.. The E^^tcLbtuiumnt oi VQU, pp. 5-9 and the ^ 
interview ftith Roger Ne'adeau, - both included in this study, pp^ 89-93 & 95-99^., 

• 52 ^ • ' ■ 

.An Iroquois spokesman protested the use of the name, considering it "virtually, sacri- 
legious to use the name of a deceased chief except during religious ceremonies or in a time 
of emergency." Peter Jinssen^ "DQU: Their Own Placejn the. Sun," Change (New York), 5: 1 
(Feb. 1973), pp. 45-48; p. 47. 

Jack D. Forbes, "D-Q: Why an Ind-ian-Chicano Uni versify?^', 3 pp., unpubl ished jnanuscrtpt, 
Forbes Cojlection, Special Cgllections Department, UCD Main Library,^ box XVIII. ^ 

^V-Q, UrU\)eA6lty, a fonc^age handout published and edited by D-Q Universit/^'n 1978/79, 

-p. 3/ l'' ■ ' \^ ' ' - ' ^ 

\ « • / >^ ■ • • 

55 p " ' ' * 
All courses mentioned here as examples were actually offered by D-QU in. the Fall/ * 

Winter semester of 1979/80. * ' ^ 

56 ^ 

. For nw#t of the information given in this section I-have relied on Davi^, Risling, Jr., 

who proved an excellent oral histoVian pfDQU anil Indian politics and education in general. * 
Some Chicanos and other people I talked to were not willing to be named, and I found it i^- 
acceptable to* include any oral information given anonymously. So, if this account may -turn 
out' "the history of the victorious", as usual, and not "tfie history of the defeated"^ there 
is nothing I can do about it. , I think, however, this is the truth. 

" 57 >i . - * ' 

Needliss to say, that every chang^ occurring within D-QU, every internal struggle or 

even "hapf)ening" norniaT in mainstream universities, was iaken up by the press and reported,- 

blown out of proportion and described- negatively. This still continues today. ♦ - 

HzanJjig^ bzio^Z'^the, Select CotmUXtti on P^e^ldzyitAAl 'Campcugn Ac;Uvitie^ ^e 
UnUed Stoutq^ Smvtt, 93rd Congress, 1st session: 'Wo^e/igate and RoMiXfA Actcv^ei. 
3ookn3. (Washington,- D.C,: U.^l Government Pr-intiJig ^Office, 1973), pp." 5289,*532T, 5396 



Jack D. Forbes and H6ward^danis , A Modaf 'GftMi-R'oot&' Commnity Vivelopment: 
The. V-Q, UtUveA^lty Native ^&>u,cmi Language vkajtat (Davis: Tecumseh fenter Press, 1976), 
41 -pp:, ^ ^ . . • 

^^C.f. the interview with CiDr,ianp Manuel;,' "That's What Td Like D-QU To Become...", 
included in this study (pp.' lOlf Cip's concern about the dying language as an indicator , 
of de-lndianizatiojj and cultural genocide is shared by many Native Americans, language ^ 
becoming a* criterion for being Indian or nonrlndian. I heard this opinion. from. several people 
asked, including Willard Rhoades (Pit River;) and Darrell Standing Elk in the interview included 
in, this study^ "Being Indian Is* A -Spiritual Thing..." (pp. •105f.). • 

^]l went to th^urvP^eservation on the same^ield trip after havingAtalked to Cip 
Manu§* art Papago/T On Man:h 14,. I58O I talked\to the-Director of thfe. ^uni Board of Education, 
Dan UJcestine, -anD soma^T the staff members of thfe Zuni Curriculung Development Program (Box 
33ftv .Pueblo ?unt, N.m/ 87327), I wish. to thank all Of the people I talked to for their 
friendly readiness to\share i^nformation with^e. "\ « 

^^C.f. interview wi\h Darrell Standing Elk in this study pp.. 105- \13. { 

- I am referring to visits by Eddie^Benton Banai (Red School House) and a Pan-Indian 
delegation Itouring Germany and other countries in April and May 19/8 respectively. 

64 ' V • ' / ^ ■ . ^ 

This situation is de^eiriDed and criticized in an open letter by Jatk D. Forbes, "How *^ / 

to destroy D-QU in a few easy lessons". Jack Forbes Spefcial Collection, Box XVIlf,-UCD. 

Main Library. " ' ^ ^ . - . ^ * 
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'' Monte Leach and Mary Tappel, "A Native Way of Knowing", PolcUOi^and EdaaatLon, 2: 
(Fall 1979), pp. 38-40, p. 39. . . • , 



DQU. Accreditation Safe, For Now 



ly CREC WELSH 

DQ University is temporarily out . 
• of danger of losing their accredita- 
tion as a valid, two-year college 
institution after a federal commis- 
sion last week removed an order 
requiring the< university, to show^^ 
why its accreditation should not 
terminated. ^ 

That same accreditation commis- 
sion, however, placed the Native 
American University dn'a one-year 
probation for financial reasons in a 
move which cjisappomted officials 
at theschoot;ft}cateds{x>nilesweit 
of Davis. 

DQU Presiident Steve Baldy said 
yesterday in i telephony interview' 
that he expected better news than 
he actually received last Wednes- ' 

"We were antii!ipating full ac- 
creditation with no probation/' he 
s^iid, "We got the minimum we. 
were expectihg." * • 

the decision. was made after a ^ 
six-month revi^^f OQU's status 



as a functioning two-year universi- 
ty. Reports that the university had 
falsified enrollrhent records and 
had misused some of the federal 
land on which the university, sits 
initiated the investigation last year. 

According to a press release 
issued by the executive director of 
the accreditation commi^^jion, Ro- 
bert Swen^on, DQU ' has made 
progress since last reviewed in 
January, but some problems still 
•need to be ironed out. 

Primarily, DQU must now prove 
that its financial status is stable and 
^vill remain stable in years tpcome, 
according to^Swenson. ^ ^ 

Swenson pointed to other con- 
cerns in his prepared statement 
Wednesday. 

"These include n'ghts>to use the 
federal property, emplpyriient of a 
core of full-time faculty^establish- 
ment bf an adequate library service 
and implementation of plans for 
the development of campus facilt-. 
ties." 
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Baldy disagreedP yesterday witfr 
the contention that DQU cannot 
balance its . budget. "We're as 
stable as we've been for a long 
time." *T 
B^ldy pointed to a $224,000 grant 
the university received last week 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for operating expenses during the 
past year, while placing theunivert 
sity in good position to be awarder;! 
$800,000 from the bureau for the 

1980-81 fiscal-year ^ , ^- 

He also said fulj-time faculty, k 
library service, and the developj- 
ment ofcampus facilities will all be 
a par/ of DQU's fall program. { 

• Baldy reiterated yesterday thajt 
he believes DQU has been viain^ 
ized < living the past year by federal 
agen< ies due to the fact that it is ii 
Native American University an^ 
has \fad a turbulent past. | 

' "In our case we feel we've been a 
little discriminated ^against," he 
said. "Other schools in similar 
situations b'ven'ffaced the suspi- 
cion we have/' -i ' 
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By^Rob/n Campbell 
A tlKMfMoo Utm invetti^tifli ^ 
dty for the federal Btma of bdian Aftiin give 
ft Uttx marks in iHareu, one of the team 
B Mcaber i laki Friday. 

Robefta mon, director of the Tribal Ad* 
niniitraUott Program ill the Graduate School of 
PuhUcAffairsat the University of Washington in 
Seattle, and an Oglala Sioux, laid Friday abe 
fMod DQU ''overall, a very inq>iratiooal place.** 
fed very stn»g]y this institution has been 
Ibe victim of harrassment, and I didDl feel that « 
way before I came/' jbe said 

She is one of three people on a team which 
vorfcs for the federal government on a contract ' 
basis to look into Indiana community col> 

~4Jnder4ederaMeglsIatloo pasaed^inJMK^ 
coUeges cooU be eligible for grants ranging 
from to wm per fulMime student, Ae 



* Quali^forthefund8,whichareintendedto 
provide h stable financial basf for the colkges, 
'isnotanautomaticthlflg,*'Ms.WUsonsaid. 

The evahuUonis **a very formal and rigid pro- , 
oess," she said, and the team ms wbridng with a 
M-page, nlne*sectipn investigation form 
developed by the BIA andihe preflddeot'r Office 
of Mahagefneot and Budget 

Other team members who with Ms. Wilson 
4pent Ihree days last week at the university are 
pr. Jack Tlirell. whom she called **one of the 
roost highly respected community college men in 
America,'* and Leiand Pond, a dean at DuU 
Knife Oommooity College on the Northern 
Cbeyenne Reservation in Montana, and an 
AssiniboineSiottK? 

"We went over every record the school could 
p ossibly dred(te t^/^lndud&g i»apefs on the 
oQi^ federal audits tbe «^ has had, Ms. 
Wilson said. The team also satin on classes. _ 

Tliey knked into curriculum, faculty, fiscal 
management, student records and facilities, Ms. 
WOson saki, adding that after the investigation 
^ she was ^'really turned a around in my tUnk* 
tag.** 

**We came ta with prejudides, we*d Heard 
thii«s,'*shenot6d "But thii school comes ckaer 
to meetioj^tbe spirit of what was intended than^ 



aqyFveseen." 

' Sbecalledthecritkismlevdledattbeacfaool. 
^'a^radst type of thing,'* and pcUtteaUy 
motivated. 

'"Tbere isn*t aiqrtldng that radlcd going on,*' 
Ae said '*! don't bdieve enough people have a^ 
tuaUybeenootthere." 

She blamed previous criticism of the institu- 
tion, including a January. report from the federal 
Office of E toi^ irtich Mdd *1bere Is no 

school is not "mainstream.*^ 

Ms. Wilson said she was reminded during her 
kivestigatioo of.^diargeslevdled at Reed Col- 
lege, a small printe school in Oregon, during the 
mto,wheqitwaslnvolvedta"encoungingfree> 
thinking*' and WW accused of beiiH( Cominunist, 
Aesaid. 

Ibe team's report from the team wiH go to the 
BIA, Ms. Wilson sakL As yet, no one can say how 
much money the universttycooM get, or whether 
itwillberoorethinaooe'timegrant 

M> Wilson said the fm \ ^^ <ffl <«^ f t l ^!, 
th^TribaOy-ControQed Community CbUeges 
'Assistance Act, wu passed to prinrlde the stable 
funding Indian colleges have trouble g^Jdng 



from tuition or state tax funds. 

There are 24 such colleges in the country, IC 
currently operating, and eight In the plamdng 
sUges, she said. DQU is the old^ not on a reser* 
vatioo, she noted. 

Money under the act has been set aside, she 
said, but it may not be enough to provide.oo- 
going support, and the program is up for finan- 
cial re<«vaIuation by Congress in two years. 

DQU has encountered its share of criticism 
from federal and state investigators. ^ 

Tlie school, which has about lOOstudents, coukl 
lose its accreditation ta June due to problems ta 
lining up long-term funding, DQU^idab have 
said. 

And a report published in January initially in 
. the Washington Star from an unnamed Office of 
Education official charged the school wu '*a 
facade behind which welfare is provided to In* 
diani" 

The report is blamed by DQU officials for 
caustog a 1100,000 federal Department of Healft 
Education and Welfare grant to be heldup, and 
tiiey have discussed filing suit against HEW for 
ttiefunds. 
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D-QU wins battle to 
get^former army site 



SAN FRANOSOO (AP) - Dmanridi^ 
QuttzakoaU IMiversUy is over tfae first burdle 
n Its bid to obub a GKKacre former Anny base 
as tfae site of a school tailored for Indians and 
Mexican-Amencans, «. 

**We*ve brought In ^ winner, oor ftst In a 
hundred years." exulted Grace lliorpe. 
daughter of famed Indian athlete Jtm lliorpe 
sodinforroatiODoffiaerforDQU. "Custer's last 
stand was Just a century ago/* 

Robert Cooper, regional director of the 
Department of Heahb, Education and Welfare, 
• said Thursday he was forwarding DQlTs ap* 
plxatwn for the square nule of surplus military 
iropert> 70 miles northeast of here at Davis to 
Washington with a recommeodatioa for ap- 
provai ' 

Because the sde cost the government noore 
than $1 million, be said, the appUcatloo must be 
approved by the Department of Justice before 
HEW can turn over title to DQU'a acting board 
of^ " 




Dr Jack Forties, an actiuf DQU trustee who 
teaches lodiaa studies at the netft^ University 
of Cahforma at Davis, said the intentiOD is to 
iroTide a university designed spedTically to 
meet ^ needs of young Indians and Mexican* 
Americans. 

There wiD be remedial teaddiv to bnj« them 
IV to date academically, then vocational 
trammg to hdp them get jobs, and later courses 
that will l^d to cooventionaJ degrees. 

ForUs, * Pswhatan, said aucfa cq 
Mstcry, for Instance, may tm outl 
from those m most colleges. I 

"I donn tJink m honest education isl 
at a pubbc iniversity," he said. 

DQU IS named after the Indian who founded 
the Iroquois Federation and tlie god-^iero of the 
Aztecs. 

Around SO Indians occupied the former Army 
communications base last Nov. 3 after DQU 
first bad mcnporated itself and applied for the 

Ihe occupaticQ came after UC Davis also 
jVPticdfor^the land to use for agricuttural ex- 
pcnmcnts. 

E«iy this year UC Davis with(kew its «). 
Pbcation, and on Jan. 25 thefodiaM received 

wttb fw oaabie buildlnfs and two b«radEi In 

thernkkOe. 

I^QW ibows wr can do something for our- 
sdvtt, entirely by ouraehres," said Miss 
Thorpe. 

Miss Tliorpe Is no stranger to Indtan agitation, 
aie gave up a real tsUte business to Fboedx 
last year to Joint the Indians occupyincAkatraz 
WjjxilnS«^raDdscoBay.lS?',a^ 
Indian cfTorta to regain wildcnMsa iSxl In 
northeastern Cilifbmia. 

Sie suggest! thoae ventures might tm 
^imed out Afferently if, fike DQU'a weQ- 
orgjniwd sponsors, they had confronted the 
fovemnent with legal documents and concrete 
plans. • * 



teers who are working up material to nftlidse that'a happened to Iadiat« and CUcaaoaibca I 

DQU. dont know when." 

. "We're hurting for money," she explains. Dr. Robes says, "We're holdii« a meattag at 

''last week I had to raise 1600 for tnurance DQU on Feb. 21 to plan the ftitnrs and elect a 

and another HOO for an accredttatioo fee, and permanent board of tmitaes. We want tt to be 
somehow we get it together. 

''But well make it. This is the peatest ttdng - leeBACXPAGE 
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Lois Risling* 



"INDIAN PEOPLE NEED TO CONTROL IHEIR OWN INSTITUTIONS" 



*Lois Risling is of Yutx)k and Hoopa ancestry. A former student of Sacramento State and, 
at .present, a Ph. D* candidate from Stanford University, she has taught both at Tecumseh 
Center and at D-QU, where she is still working paVt time as a voluntary staff member. 
This speech was delivered by her on April 26, 1980 at U,C. Davis for the Native American 
Culture Days, sponsored by the Native American Student Union. By the time her speech was 
given, many visitors had left, and there were next to no non-Indians present. However, on 
th e adjoint ng field, there was a noisy sports event going on, ^rawing a very large crowd. 
This is. what she is referring to at one point in her speech. 
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It's been a very interesting day for all of us; and I'm glad to see*you all here. When 
I was asked to talk, I asked what kind' of topic th^y wanted me to talk about, and they said 
that the people invited me to something about education. I thought about that for a little 
while because I taught here at "the University of California at Davis in the Native American 
Studies Department for a W)1le and they hired me to do some education. At the time, that 
w^is what I thought I was doing. Until I got here and I realized it was not education that 
they wanted me to do, it was teachijig. They were not intere^ted'in learning because .as you 
can see, here we have a small group of people, and next to us we have a track meet, and then 
we have some othSr things goring "on, not many people are coming to listen to Native American 
Studies things or things about Indian people. 

I went to school in the sixties and some of you remember the sixties. Some of you were 
participants, and some of you were watching television, which we all 'do. People were really 
.excited and we_ usjed to have things like this, and there would be people all over the place, 
lined up to look at Indians, to be with Indians, to be around Indians. I think they thought 
that if they were around us long enough, it would rub off. But it did not rub off. It did 
not rub, off to the point tfiat we saw President Carter send a group of people, army people, 
into Iran. What for, I guess, to have us go into war? Nothing that they tried to have us 
learn at that time has come. So, now, we can look around at this and we see people sitting 
around - a few people interested but not everybody interested.,^ There is goirlg to come a 
time when people are going tO''start listening to Indian people again, and that is in the* 
not-too-distant future. 

Right now, Indian people are trying to -do some education, not schooling, the thing that 
we do here. There's ^a popular song out on the radio now that Is about education and school- 
ing. Pink Floyd has*it out. Rewrote that song for his children, and in th^re he says, 
"Teacher, we don^t want no education. Teacher, we don't want to learn anymore, don't teach 
me." He toolc his kids out of school because he didn't want them to be taught. He wanted 
his kids to learn. He wanted his kids to be creative. 

About ten years ago, J was asked, "If I was a school teacher, what would I do?"* And 
I said I wouTd not teach. I would allow my kids to learn because Indian children are not 
taught, they learn. And one of the things I said then, and that I still say now is that 
when a person is trying to get an Indian child to learn, he takes that child apcf allows it 
to develop the knowledge inside of itself. Let that knowledge come out. Every child, 
every person has some natural ability. No one paid any attention then. They Said that is 
not the way to learn. What you have to do with the child is to take a toy and give it to 
the child and you say, "Here, figure it^out." .Inquisitiveness, a child has to be inquisitive. 
The child has to develop his own needs and his own desires on*his own. I just saw a* study 
that was done and I saw on television, now, where they say, "Parents, don't give that toy to 
the child by himself, show him, show her, how to use the toy." Indian people have been doing 
that for hundreds of years, and, now, all of a sudden, that is the new method for learning, 
-i:he new method for teaching. So slowly and surely they are beginning to learn from Indian 
people. 

Plants, - Indian people used to go out to have ceremonies for their plants. Some of 
them still do. They laughed at us, they said you are stupid, plants cannot understand. 
Now, they tell you to play Beethoven, —ah, 'Beethoven is a little rough, play Bach, he's a 
little bit smoother, a. little to soothe the nerves. Plants can tell whether you like them. 
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We have been doing it. They are learning from us, but they are stealing 'it from us. *Thpy 

are taking it. Indian people, they have taHen our land, they have taken our learrfing, they 

have taken us. They have left us only one thing and that is*ou,r essence, and that is what 

« 

they are trying to take from ^s now. They are trying to take our very being, how we do things. 
But once you take something you do not understand, you destroy it, and in that destrj^ctiorf, 
you destroy yourself. * - ' 

We are now as Indian people trying to take coatrol of our own lives and determine our 
own lives, and we're doing that by trying to develop our own institutions. One of those\ 
institutions is D-Q University. That is a university controlled now by Indian people, and*" 
in a constant state of struggle. One thing 'about-Indian people is. this: Indian p^Qple are« 
born a problem to this society. We are bora a problem. When we are born, this country 
does not know what to do with us. This government has only destruction in mind. Therefore, 
we are in ci constant state of struggle. Non-Indian people, white people in this country,* 
become a problem, they are not boM a problem. They become a* problem to us because they are 
in a constant state of conflict, not only with us, but with their own society. A friend of 
mine told me that you can see it in the way that they die. That when they die, their body, 
their essence, their state of being has no place to go because this is not their place. 
They are constantly looking for a place to settle, - their spirit is, - because they have 
no place here. Lt causes disruption and unhappiness, and disorients them to this society 
and this place. 

We are trying to help that. We are trying to recreate and control our own destinies 
and societies by controlling our. own institutions. One of those. institutions is D-Q Univer- • 
sity. It is a step, it is a simple way. Support must be shown for that type of university^ ^ 

And there are others like that in the United States,, - other institutions and other ways of 

<^ 

developing things. If we do not do that, then in the very near future^ we will not be sitting 

<^ 

here. There will not be, these larg^ institutions like this because these institutions go 
back to being only for the wealthy and the powerful. And it will be an institution designed 
to make Americans Americans and only for Americans. 

Money is getting tighter, food is getting tighter, jobs are getting scarce. One oT the 
things my Grandfather taught me when I was young: he said, "There is going to come a time 
when there is going to be a sack of potatoes and a sack of gold, and people are going to 
kill each other for Jthe potatoes, because the gold will not be worth anything." And that 
time is very near. Unless we do something about it, we will not even have the potatoes to 
fight over. Because one of the things that he taught*me from the time that I was a child, 
and that I still believe today, is that if we do away with the water, that if we do away with 
thfr air, everybody will die because you cannot live without water and air. But you can live 
withdut gold, you can live without money, and you can live, without houses and cars and furni- 
ture. It is those kinds^pf. things that I think people forget, because now we are in a struggle^ 
for living and a struggle for survival. \ ^ ^ 

When Indian people say education, that is what they ijiean. They mean the education of 
learrfing. We are not talking about ^schooling, that system that we see here today, that system 
that allows for this to happen, for me ^o^and here and talk to you and tell you, I am 
teaching you, you are not learning. Because you are not participating. Because there is an 
assumption in this kind of situation that I have all the knowledge and you have nothing. 
What^ not~a_*tradnional way of learning. We never talked about teachers, we always talked 
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about learners, and we talked about guiders and that As our old people. 

So one of the things tha* I think you should take back from a gafhering like this is that 
Native American Studies Programs, thcit ins/titutions like this, are jusj entities that must 
qom'e'to an end. Because Indian people need to control their own institutions.' 

In that control, they will be able to determine their own I'/ves, and maybe, somehow 
be able to savfe this country from destruction and^ the^war it is headed for. Thank you. 




BACK THEN These were the beginnings at ^Deganawldah- 
Quetzalcoatl university west of Davisi which opens Its doors for its first 
school session today. "Back then" was only last Thanksgiving^ when the 
people shown In this picture partlclpatecfln a fast to focus attention on 
their occupation of the former strategic army communications center at 
road 31. The occupation started in<the early morning hours of last 
November 3 ^Election Day and did not terminate until shortly before 
the DQU board of trustees was given a temporary use permit January 14 
for the 643 acres of land/ 10 'sprawling buildings .and hundreds of 
telephone poles on the site. ^ 
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David Risling, Jr.:^ ^ 

. "MY CHALLENGE TO YOU, FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 4n THE 80 'S" 

(Speech glven^ at the 
nth ANNUAL NATIONAL INDIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
December 2-5, 1979, Denver, Colorado) 



/ 

^David RisTIng, Jr. , of Hupa, Karuk, and Yurok ancestry from the Hoopa Valley Indian. 
Reservation, Northwestern California, was the founder of the CIEA and Is the present chairman 
of the Board of Directors of D-Q University. He teaches Native American Stuclies at Tecumseh 
Center, University of Callforhia at Davis,. (The speech'was written down from* a taffe recording.) 
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Hy' topic this morning Is "fly Challenge to Yo,u, for Your Consideration in the 1980's:" 
* I would like to begin iny remarks by reviewing the highlights of the 1968 special sub- 
cormittee on Indian Education Report to Congress.^The report was caljed, "Indian Education: 
A National Tragedy, A National Challenge." The report begins thus: ^ 

The American vision of itself is of a nation of citizens determining their own 
destiny; of cultural difference flourishing in an atmosphere of mutual »*espect; of 
diverse people shaping their lives and the, lives of their children. This subcommittee " 
has undertaken an examination of a major failure in this policy: the'education of Indian 
children. We have chosen a course of learning as obvious as it has been ignored.' We 
have listened to t|ie Indian people speak for themselves about the proMems they confront, 
' and about the changes that must be made in seeking effective education for their^children. 

The extensive record of this subcommittee, seven volumes of hearings, five committee 
prints, and this report, constitute a'major indictment of our failure... 

Drop-out rates are twice the national average in both public and Federal schools. ^ 
Some school districts 'have drop-orut rates appraoching 100 percent; 

. Achievement levels of Indian children are 2 to 3 years below 'those of white students; 
and the Indian child falls progressively further behind the longer he stays in school; 

Only 1 percent o¥ Indian children in elementary school have Indian teachers or prin- 
cipals; V. . • 

One- fourth of elementary and secondary school teachei^s - by thoAA omi admii^lon - , * 
would prefer not to teach Indian children; and Indian chi'ldren, more than any other 
minority group, believe themselves to be 'below average' in intelligence. * 

What are the consequences of our education failure? What happens to an Indian child 
v^ho is forced to abandon, his own pride and future and confront a society in which he has 
"~ been offered neither a place nor a hope? Our failure to provide an effective education 
for the American Ind1an*has condemhed him to a life of poverty and despair. 

Fifty thousand Indian families live in unsanitary, dilapidated dwellings, many in 
huts, sha>vt1es, even abandoned automobiles; The average Indian Income is. $1,500: 75 
percent below the national average; ^ ^ 

The unemploVment r^te amog^g Indians is nearly 40 percent - moVe than ten times 
the national^ average;' / ' 

The alverage age of death of the American Indian is 44 years, for all other Americans 
It is 65, the* infant mortality rate is twice the national average.^ 

These cold statistics illuminate a national tragedy and ^ national disgrace. In terms 
of an opportun-ity for employment, education, a' decent Income, and the chance for a full and • 
rewarding life, 'the first American' has become the 'last American'. 

In addition to these statements the committee bn Indian Education summarized their his- 
torical findings into four areas: policy failure (1), national attitudes (11), ^ucation 
failure (1 1 1), 'and causes of policy failure (IV). . ) . 

I. The committee said the dominant policy of the Federal Gover;imerrt-*owa4^the 
American Indian has been one oiifcicoercI'Ve assimilation.'* The policy has resulted in: 

1. The destruction and disorganization of Indian communities and indiyiduals. 

2. A desperately severe and* self-perpetuating cycle of poverty for most Indian^. 

3. The^ growth of a large, ineffective, and self-perpetuating bureaucracy which 
retards the elimination of Indian poverty. 

4. A waste of Federsil appropriations. ^ 

II. The committee felt the coercive assimilation policy has had a strong 'negative 
influence on ruxta?na£ attutade^. It has resulted in: 

1. A nation that is massively uninformed and misinformed about the American Indian, 
and his pa^and present. 

2. Prejudice, racial intoTerance, and discrimination towards Indians 1^'far more 
.widespread and serious than general]^ recognized. 

; III. The committee fujrther sai2f the coercive assimilation policy has had disastrous 
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effe(jts on the education of Indian children. It has resulted in: ' 

1. The classrqom and the school becoming a kind of battleground where the 
Indian child attempts: to protect his integrity and identity as an ^individual by defeating 

the purpose of the school. : * . 

2. Schools which fa-il to understand or adapt to, and in fact often denigrate, 
cultural differences. , ''^ . , 

3. .Schools which blame their own failures on the Indian student arjd reinforce 
his defensiveness. \ ^ 

' 4. Schools which fail to vecogniie "the importance and valiility of the -Ijidian 
comnunity. The community and^ child retaliate by treating the school as an al iefi* institution. 
: • A dismal record of absenteeism, dropouts, negative self-image, low achievement, 

''and ultimately, academic failure for^many Indian children. 

• . 6. A perpetuation- of the cycle of pover4;y which ji^ndermines the success of all, 
Other Federal programs'. * ' ' ' : 

IV. Thp causes of thfe policy failure were summacized b^ the committee when *it said" 
the coercive cu^6imiZatLon poUcy has two primary historical roo£s: ' ^ 

' 1 . A continuoii& do^iAZ to txploiJt, and* txpwpujOLtt, JruLLan Zand and phy6lait 

A Izlfi-^ghttou^ AjntolQAanzt oi thlbal dommanitlQM and cjuttuAal cU^^eAence^. 

This report was used as a reference fOr many educational progfams for Indians during 
the past decade. Much of the educational heeds for Indian people summarized in this report 
still exist today.' However, we have made several significant improvements to Indian education 

in the 1970*s. - - . , / ' 

The enactment of the IndAJin Education Acty known as Title IV, has done much to get 
parents and Indian educators involved in the education process of our children as welljias 
providing employment -aiid--dfl--oppoiM:unity 'to meet and participate witb other Indians at meetings 
and conferences such as "the fllEA Cwference; and The John6on'0'MaUe,y P^QHjom, which are fow ^ 
involving Indian parents in the planning and operation, are providing much more meaningful 
programs to both the students and the Inp^n community. ^ * 

The Native hnVucxin Studit6 P^gHjcm in colleges have sprung up throughout' the country 
and have made colleges more meaningful fopynany of our students. It also has provided 
employment for many of our Indian educators., 

The EuAem o^ Indian KUaiAi has made several changes in- its educational program during 
this past decade which is making its programs more meaningful to the students and it is now 
in'the process of evaluation and reorganizing its tdtal education program, as was just explained 
by Mr. Barlow^ and will be discXrssed further at workshops throughout the conference.. 

• there are more Indian people Invotvfd in zducatcon than ever before and a good number 
are involved at the state and national levels as well. We even have an Indian running for 
the President of the U.S., Jerry Running Foxe (Coquille from Oregon). Hore of our people 
are getting concerned with the idea of becoming moKt and are beginning to* 

exercise some independence. Many tribes are now contracting their own service from the 
Federal Government including the operations of their schools. . m 

StveJiat tAlb(2M have, mode aormUmtnt6 towards developing their own^lleges.. Some 

♦ • 

already have tUbaUy contAoUed tottzjgzM on their reservations. 
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Several Indiair communities ha^e, ev^n developed their own Survival Schools, * 
Several national and regional organizations havfr formed tq protect and to protect and^ 
to develop their ncutuKol and phy6A.cal komouahqm. While^all ^of these things I have listed 
are things we can be proud of, we still have not niade much progress in getting our people 
to be a Natton of people determining our own destiny or peopl^iving in communities where 
cultural differences ^flourish in an atmosphere of'mutyal respect^ or people shaping the* 
lives of our ehildreh to live happily as Indians in a non-Indian society. 

W5 have a long Wcjy to go to kaA ouJu€i\)^J> of^^thi in&tUjuJxoYikhyH\\\z\\ continue to § ^ 
sugpressior control usj'n.one way or another, and^it will be some time before ^e will be 
able to, have the independence needeff to prevent the destruction of our tribal communities* 
No recognized Indian tribe in this gountfy has any real sovereignity or independence, all 
are dependent on the Federal Gpvfernriient for thei^^.-^survival . 

•We still have* a long jway ^o go in getting the schools to teach the necessary skills 
required by Indian people £o function, at the reservation level, fr^^y reservation^ where 
no history of the tribe\^o language,, no tribal government classes are taught in the schools. 
Neither are there adult classes taught to the people to help them to opera^e'their tribaL 

government or to manage their everyday affairjj"^ 

" ' " * 

There is. still the con^moiis dz&AJio. oi non-JncUoM to txptoit and txpn.opnJjatt ou/i land^ 

and our physical resourcH. This isL still, the 4eX^-^g^i^eou4 intolQAoncz, by non-Indians, 
^ • ' ^ ' ? 

to cultural differences and tribal communities. 

All of thjs leads me to believe that if we are ever going to bring significant changes 

to thejives of« our Indian peo'ple we must do what the Blacks and Jewish people did, that is, 

* - • 

develop our own institution^.<> ' 

Histor/has shown that every nation or race of people needs its own university, its? own 

center for intellectual and artistic development, its own center for aasjsti.ng in the self- 

realization of its entire people. 

^•In'the p^ist, many of ^ur Indian people have gone -through the process of receiving a 

white planned education.- Yet v^ry few, previous to the past two decades, have returned to 

help their people. Most, had become assimilated into the work force. of the "white" institutions 

and many^yhave been Kired to assimilate more of our people into the mainstream of the "white 

world;" Very few, if any, of these educated, assi^milated Indians reached the top position's 

in the non-Indian world. The assimilation of Indians into the white world, as many of you 

know, has 'been found.to oe a complete failure.^ As I said before, what is needed by our 

« ii 

people are educational.* ir\j^titutions owned and operated, by. Indian people. The goals of such 
institutions would ^e to develop ^Indian heritage, with the professional and technical skills 
necessary to meet the needs of the communities. It is envisioned that these scholars will 
teach the traditional values to those who need i'hcreased positive self-identity and confidence 
while at the ^me time teaching them technical skills and occupations which will allow them to 
change' both the service and delivery systems which affect the lives of people. , ' 

One of the basic values such an institution would emphasize is the sense of community 
whjch includes the family, extended family, local and world communities of human beings. In 
many ways this is very different than the individualistic, competitive and materialistic 
emphasis of the European-American educational system. Another value which it would emphasize^ 
is, the relationship of humans to their total environment and their need to live in harmony with 
all parts- of the ecology. 

\ ' • 72 . ' ^ 



To conclude my remarks this mdrning I would like to leave these challenges for you 'to 
consider. for the 1980's. , - * * ' * 

I. Develop educational institutions owned and operateM)y Indian peopje. 

2* Develop programs/that will lead toward .independence and away from dependency: 

3. Develop programs which strengthen our Indianness^ ' • ' 

4. Develop Indian owned and operated institutions in addition to Indiah owned -and oper^ated 
educational institutions to replace those non-Indain institutions which presently contr9l our 
social, economic, and financial development. . , , 

5. Providfc more support to ihstitutions which are now owned and operated by Indian people 
fi.e. Do not help non-Indian institutions to compete with Indian owned and o^Jerated i/istitutions^) 

6. Develop methods to helpjj[)dian owned institutions protect themselves against those 
instituti^onT^hich suppress or even destroy Indian institutions. 

7. ^Collect for Indian institutions, anthropological information on nons-Indians and non- 
Indian institutions and systems. 

8. Require all teachers of Indian children to be traineji by Indian people who are experts 
in their Indian culture. ^ * 

9. Provide experts in Indian culture to help plan and teach Indian cuTture to children. 
^ 10. Provide forums and convocations wjiere Indian edu^:ators,. elders, and parents can discuss. 

education goals cind plans for our children. 

II. Discover new ways to educate the non-Indians. so that they can bec(jme better informed 
about our people. 

While these challengjes do not meet all of the needs for Indian education, if carried out 
they<^wi}l do much to allow us to live in jiarmony in this non-Indian society as Indian people. 

While none of my remarks are new, they do represent many ideas put forth by Indians from 
throughout the nation, who have deep concern about the .education of our people. 

To close my remarte I would like to qi/oteVrom a statement*Vnade by John Collier in referring 
to the American Indian. 



They had what ^he world has iQSt. 
must have ag^iin, lest it die.^ 

Thank you very much. 



They have it now. Vlhat the world has lost, the world 
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' A H H O U »C B M E H T - - - 

« CALIFdRNIA INDIAN ^EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: ^ ' 

I I * » / j 

- ^'^ ! 

THE CfSA EXECUTI^^ COMMITTEE HAS O^CtZD TO HOI^ THE 13th AtTNUAL' ^ 
^STATEWII*-t20NPB^ffiNCE ON NOVgygl 23 , 24. 25 , 1^79 AT THE CAMPUS OF 
D-Q UNIVBRSITYr' DAVIS,' QALIBORNIA, 

TH]^: * INDIAN COOTROMiEI) SCHOOM AND COLCBGgS " :^ 
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An" Intelligentsia" is that sector of a population which utilizes the powers of the mtnd 
and creativity for Ipurposes of problem-solving, advanced creative work, the; advancement of • 
-wisdom, lorrg-range planning, and so^on. 

Traditional frative American societies formerly possessed intelligentsias which were - 
thoroughly integrated into-the general population. Native leaders were usually also "thinkers" . 
and creators of beauty. These leaders, whether "secular" or "ceremonial" or "healing" (or all 
three) were ordinarily at one with the masses (the general population) and consistently 
served the interests of the community. ' . 

The Invasion and conquest of the Americas by Europeans usu-ally resulted in the wholesale 
slaughter of the Native intelligentsia (as in California) or in their destruction by the various 
, 'techniques* of .colonialism. In the latter^ case,' for example, 'the colonial powers* consciously 
.50j)g,ht-to discredy: the* intell igentsia, deprive it of the ability^to help educate^the young, 
and attempted to create a new-christianized, europeanjzed group to take its place. 

Ktt tiitcXA.vt fiz6i6iance, movmzyvt& mu&t have, an irvtzZJUQznt6ia, Without people devoted 
to rational planning, the development of. appropriate ideology, or the education of others^ a 
mass movement will inevitably suffen reversals and even complete defeat. 

Every revolution^^jw^-^s-truggle must have a "plan" and that p\an must include both short-, 
range and long-r^nge objectives. It must also be grounded in a very careful -^analysis df ^objective 
^ conditi6ns. This is the kind of work which an'^intellig'entsia can do. ^ 

A ^e/iistance, movme,nt (jokLch tac.kj>,wn. inttltig2nt6Za (or which lacks information for 
careful decision-making and long-rart^e planning) iMl uMxally dtgtnejuxtt into a meAe ?Lefae£tco]| 
on, upfuU^g, Uprisings are ordinarily put^down by the colonial power, as is evidenced by the 
thousands of Native American insurrections ("ridings") crusfled by the Spaniards, Portuguese, 
French, British, and Anglo-Americans. The numerous slave insurrections carried out by African 
and Red-Black slaves also are examples of- the same type, as are the ghetto "riots" of the 1960's. 

Let me give a very specific example of what happens when accurate information and a pan- 
Indian intelligentsia are lacking. In 1670-1715 the powerful confederacies ^of the Southeast 
(The Choctaws, Chickasaws, Muskogees, Cherokees, Catawba^, and Tuscaroras) alZomd the British, 
Spanish, and French tontfanTpulate them so that a European victory was ensured, fhe various ^ 
confederacies and native republics allowed themselves to be used as cannon-fodder for European 
imperialism, wiping* each other out, selling each other 35 slaves to ^ouih Carolina, and serving.' 
as mercenaries in various European armies. Finally, in 17.15, a pan-tribal rebellion took , ^. 
'^^^lace but i.t wasx*oo late. The English were already too \trong and such tribes 'as the " ^ 
, * Cherokees and Catawbas held ba«l5?7^Qthers, such as the Choct^s, had litt^? reason to join the 
rebels since litepally thousands of HPeir Rsople had been carried off by othvi IndJjxM to be 
sold as sl«ayes in Sottth Carolina, th'e West fndies, and New Englsfnd. ' 
- The^ 17i5^revolt colTapsed- and the fate of the, South was sealeg. 

Of qourse, ^fc^istforic tribal rivalries and narrow localism had a lot to do with the European 
victory. But ,theikey factor^ in my opinion, was the absence of anyme^ns of gathering and . 
. anatyzing essential dat^ jrelj^tjve to. English, Spanish, and French strengths, ^Intentions, methods, 
and weaknesses. ^ ^ ^ *^ # ' * ' 1 

" . *Perha^this could not ,be *^elpedvsince it could be argued that few Indians! were in a 
position ih 1715 to listen fn on* English conv;ersat1ons or meetings in Charlestan or London. 
On the other hand, the whites were baHly outnumbered even along the coast by a larg'e slave' 




population.^ at least one-fifth of whom were Indians^ 

In any case, Indians of today must seriously ask whether we are tn any better position, 

insofar as gathering and anatyzing data, is concerned* Are we prepared to deal, intellectually, 

with the massive power of the structure oppressing us? Do' we simply react and rebel, or 

do we plaa? , * 

\ ' ' • t . . - 

Coloniatum and tht Uativt IntoJUUQOJfvUli ^ • ' ^ * - 

In any case, colonial powers learnfed many centuries ago that the best way to prevent 
successful rebellions is to, destroy, buy-off, or emasculate the native Intelligentsia, RtbtU 
^icUhoiU pZaru ofi mXkoat accuAiUz information mJlZ oftzn dz^zat th£mttva^i thus making the 
conqueror's work that much easier, 

A few years ago I wrote that: ' ^ 

The ovzAolt p/Loce64 o|{ zolonAjoUi z^xploitation KzqvuAt^ that the conqaeAzd popatatLon 
be Ktnd^A^ instantly impdtznt and that tht po66ibitbty 0|5 K^boJUion be zJiminattd oK ' 
at l£Mt dinujiUhed. This means that Native reljgions, social units (such as men's societies) 
having the potential of serving as centers for insurrection, and traditional political 
structures be eliminated or completely subverted... ♦ 

The mo6t confnon pnacticz in e6tabti&hinQ a tong-te^ c^oZony i& to titVvoJity ttqaidate 
the hiative popaZatLpn a6 a 6eJLf'Con&cioiju> nationaZity and to conveAt the ^oAvtvtng indivt" 
dual6 into unvrganZzed m44e6...This procas^ is facilitated by the destruction of Native 
institutions. ..and by the suppression of the Native language. . .Whenever possible coloniaV 
systems seek also to destroy Native nationalism by promoting loyalty to new institutions 
which support colonialism, such as a church or a government run by the ruling classes.^ 

,.In the United States the traditional Native intelligeatsia was often effectively cut off ' 
from the young people who were taken awajf' to BIA or mission schools. Likewise, christian mission- 
aries attempted to split' the communities ideologically. . 

The immediate effect of thi*s process wJs to (usually) isolate and render powerless the 
"elders," while positions of authority were given to compliant christianized persons whose only 
'task was to obey the whitjeman. The nationalist intelligentsia was often wiped out b% force, as^ 
with the murder^of Chitto Harjo in the Muskogee Nation, or driven into intellectual isotation 
as were Dr. Cwf<os Montezuma apd Dr. Charles Eastman (both being driven away from BIA reser- 



vation employment!. ^ ^ 

By the early' 1900's a new Indian intelligentsia was arising, largely from the ranks of ^ 
BIA and miss4on school .graduates. But with a few e)fcQptions, sucb as Montbzuma and Eastman., 
this new intelligentsia was effectively colonialized and christianized. This group organized 
the Socioxy' of American 'Indians, an organization hostile tiowards "grass-^-roots" Indians in 
many s;?gnificant rjBspects. ' . • . 

'-^nta "mature" (long-establish"ed) colonial^ situation the native intelligen*tsia, effectively 
"brainwashed" as .they are," becomes cut off from the masses bofh economically and culturally. 
The, native comunAty i& depftivzd of th^iJi brain-pomA and otzative abiZitiel, Not -only that, 
but the*ir skills are ofteh used to hann>hf\ long -term interests of their own people. 

#* The brainwashed, cd^dnial intell;Ppnt^1a have "given up." They have accepted conquest. 
They accept th*e rules laid -downrtJy ^he cpnquerbr. Nationalism, resistance, liberation', and 
struggle are concej)ts which are frightening to them, because^ these concepts threaten the comfor- 
table "bargain" they have made with the systefti of* oppression. , v 

From'' the early 1900*s untiTvirtuafly the preseh\ (Jay the vast majority of "educated"- 
iTidjans have^goTie'to work^for the BIA, other federal agen&ies, or white-control l€<} museums- 



and schools. Their incomes have been depen'dent upon continued emplo^ent in agencies dominated 
by the invaders. The^ir thinking, their outlook on life, their cultu.re, and so on, have all been 
affected or even molded by this dependence. ' * ^ * 

, The Society of American Indians prov*fed in the long run to be a very disappointing organiza-* 
tion. It failed because it was totally cut off from the so-called "Ignorant" and "backward" 
Indian masses. Its leaders appear to have held the masses in contempt. . 

This entire process, whereby a native intelligentsia is co-opted by a colonial system, 
is very.well explained in the works of Franz Fanon^ an^ Albert Menrni^ ^nd it isn't necessary 
to-review it here. 'Nonetheless, we need to, stress that just as many African and "West Indian 
intellectuals tried to become Frenchmen, s^too, many Native America^ "educated" persons tried 
to become whitemen or at least "Americans of Indian descent", rather thany Indians." 

It is true, of coitrse, that an intelligerttsia survived within the Indian community, 
consisting in elders and some younger people who had rejected whiter vailues. (Carlos Montezuma, 
for example, returned to his Yavapai people-and worked at the grassroots level.) But this 
native intelligentsia declined from the 19^0*-s H)nward as older people died and reservation 
colonialism gained ever greater control over Indian life. Still further the grassroots 
intelligentsia has been,* and* is still, often severely handicapped by poverty, isolation, and 
a lack of essential (vital) information for decision-making. In .^p^ o/J the, changes of^ the 
]^60*h and 1970' 6 mo6t IncUcm cut the. QAj0U6Kooti> level 6tiJU opeAate ^ an inionjmtion vacuum. 
It is,easy for misinformation, rumor, half-tyruth, and propaganda to flow into this vacuum and 
seriously handicap liberation efforts. • , r * # * 

In any event, the Native American Wld , by the 1960is, had tipo intelligentsias, largely 
at odds with each other. One consisted in the white-oriented, ec^bnomically prosperous, BIA, 
christian Indians v^ho dominated virtually every position of authority, ^n when well-intentioned 
this group comprised a "classical" colonialized intelligentsia, thoroughly enmeshed in the 
colonial system. * ^ « 

The second consisted in grassroots elders and religious leaders, many of whom could not 
speak 'EnglisTT^r^. at least, could not read or wrile it effectively, supplemented b^ a few ' 
"educated" persons who had been able to break the intellectual bonds' of oppression and a larger 
number of poorly trained but. patriotic Indian individuals anxious to work with their communities. 

It must be stressed that the differences- between these two groups were significant indeed. 
One cannot "paper over" the difference between being a servant of colonialism, however "bene- 
fidient,"\^nd being an avowed nationalist. The two perspectives are always at war with each 
other. . , . . ^ ' 

i 

Tfie OiejcuUp. oi y'QiUnLv^A^^ty - ' 

"it w^ within this context that the concept of an Indian-controlled university was conceived 
by this writer and others in 1961-1962.? ,From t^e very beginning the university (calVed-at 
first "The Indo-Americati University," then "The Native American Uiiiversity," ^snrchTTnally, in 
1970-1971, D-Q University) was conceived as ah integral part of a national liberation struggle 
for the Indian race. . , * . ' 

Needless to state this is also a key reason why DQU has been vigorously opposed by white 
^encies and fey the colonialized Indian intelligentsia. VQU l& the only Native college openly ^ 
dtdicatzd to pan-lndian tibeMtloti.^ ^ ^ / . • 



What does this mean? From 1970-71 onward the university described itself .as pan-Indian, 
that^is. as embracing (in theory) the Q^vtOiz Native race from Alaska and Greenland to the very ^ 
tip of South America. This concept must have upset tliose^ people who wanted native people to 
think of themselves as "United States Indians" whose very identity is dependent upon the BIA 
colonial system. / 

For years Native ^ericans have been told to forpet theiV\;Canadian, Mexican, Peruvian. 
Guatemalan, Bolivian, and Paraguayan Native brothers and sisters! Not only that, but they 
have been told to- forget about eastern Indians ("State" Ind.lans), "terminated" Indians,- 
and landless (unrecognized) Indians. They have been told to forget about Indians who are 
part-piack, and"fndians who speak Spanish. They have been taught to accept white-looking persons 
of fractional Indian blood who speak only English (so long as they are good BIA recognized / 
people) while at the same time to reject full-blood Mexican Indians who can speak an Indian , 

An^7*^*^urse, whlte^.raelsm has programmed most Indians to accept white mixjture and to 
reject Black mi^Su ;g^en tho ugh traS'^tional African tribal cultures are closer our own 
heritages than are most European cultures. 

All of this, of course, hrs been a clever colonial strategy designed to split the Native 
race Into as many factions as possible and to persuade us to accept as permanent the armed, 
conquest o^ the .Native nations. / ' ^ 

OQU, by embracing pan-Indianism and by Ignori^ so-called international boundaries,^ 
broke the ground-rules laid down by U.S. colonialism. 

Of course, DQU had to break those ground-rules. A pcuULotic wottye intttligzrvUia c(^not 
6e developed cut aU unlt&6^^ormom bxmks tht natt6 toX by opp^60K6. Colonfal1s4iS , ' * 
f^ar and despise native patriotism and their rules are designed to destroy the self-Identity 
of the conquered people. i ' 

In any casfe, the originators- of the DQU concept were extremely aware^of the need to do 
two things: (1) to ejnpoiJoaA and itKzngthzn the, tKodUlonatUt inteXUgmt/^ia aUoxidy zxAMtLng 
""cut tht gna66/L00t6 ttveZ, and (2) -to tnain yoiingvi ptoplt in 6ucJi a Miy 6o that tk^e^i^uld fae 
able, to fieXiVin io,theAA conmmltU^ and^tead thz lnteUe,ctaaZ and creative 6tJiuggtt io^ ILbeAoZion, 
always in conjunction with the traditional elders. : ^ • 

^Naturally, this philosophy, so nece.ssary for a national reawakening, can be expected to 
arouse the wrath of Indians who are elitist.s 'and "asstmilationists" or of those who continue 
to be loyal to' the colonial system, ^till further, it can be expected to antagonize the 
white churches, the white government agencies, anjl the white foundations controlled by cor- ^ 
porate executives.^ ^ . • / - • 

. In short, the idea of creating a university dedicated ta a national 'reawakening within 
territory controlled by powerful groups opposed. to ?uch a n/aw^kening 1s, to say the very least, 
a radical concept and one sure to arouse continued and obstinate opppsition. 
. Such has,' indeed, been the case.- 

Before proceeding it is necessary, however, to nofe that not all Ih^iians have seen -the 
wjsdoffl of establishing such a university. In fact, iwst Indians in 'leadership positions do 
not even see the need for an ^dependejtC Native intelligentsia. . 

. Since the l«te 1960*s ^he vast majority of Jtndians,. gutded pierhaps^by the funding policies 
of white government. agencies and foundations, Have cOn(;enlrated upon the development of a 
series, of "tribal ly-control led" junior collets or "Native AmSfcan Studies" programs in white 



universities. Admirable as these developments may be (when compared with earlier conditions) 
they do not in themselves guyantee the creation of an intellectually liberated Nati\^ intell- 
igentsia. 

Junior (two-year) colleges are ordinarily concerned primarily with "vocational" dnd remedial 
training, especially in many .rural ^parts of the country. Most Indian junior collegJfs have 
. courses in Native Studies of some sort or in the locial sciences or humanities but, of necessity, 
these classes have to be operated at a very elementary level. In junior colleges teachers 
usually have a heavy class load, do not do research, and, in general, doViot have any oi>qor- 
tgnity to write or otherwise sharpen their own intellectual insights. Rural colleges,, especially, 
will tend to attract instructors either desperately seeking any kind of a teaching job (however 
temporary) or ones who are interested primarily in such rural amenities as hunting and fishing. 
Any "higher" intellectual interests will tend, in any case, to become, blunted over the years 
by isolation, poor libraries, and'hostil^ administrators. ' . 

In any case, the first two years of college will not normally be the>plade to develop 
^n Indian intelligentsia an£e44 traditional elders' are.given^a free hand at building the 
curriculum. Other pressures (for "transfer"* credits, vocational skills., etc.) will usually 
minimize such developments. ' , 

Native Studies programs in white universities are few^and far between and they are limi.ted^ 
with few exceptions, to only a few western states. In,most (or all) instances^they are limited^ 
in size and must meet criteria set by the ruling whjte administrators , and faculty. In many 
cases such programs are ieing forced to admit largfe percentages of .non-Indian students in 
order to "stay a*1i^ and are cha/iging the internal content of courses to respond to the majority 
audience. • * . ■ ' 

Indian faculty teaching in white colleges are also forced to write what their white peers 
consider to be acceptable scholarly or creative works, in order to obtain tenure or promotion.' 
This means that purely Indian works intended for Indian audjertces' will not be produced, will 
have to be ?eriou/ly Altered, or will have to be produced "on the side." 

Most white ujji vers i ties, still further, will never develop a "critical mass" of Indian 
faculty. Tliere will usually be one artist, one historian, one political scientist, an(J so 
pn, so that even if a program has four to six faculty they will always be in different fields. . 
Many colleges, of course, >/ill hire oftly one or two Indians who will, in turn, be isolated 
in separate departments. ^ * - 

iln many respects, the development of a mi/ltitude of separate, isolated two-^year Indian 
colleges is a di66e)ivicz to th? Indian people. 'Only one or two "such colleges can ever .develop 
the size necessary to hire outstanding faculty or to develop a complex program. The triba]ly- 
controlled junior colleges can^ however, be viewed as an asset if we think of them as meeting 
strictly vocational -remedial -preparatory needs and jf we do not fall under the illusion that • 
they are me^ting^a££ of. the high&r education needs of Indian people. 

D-Q University was designed ^as a four-year school with a graduate; program, that is, as 
a. university, p^zcMtty because of the above considerations. It was designed to bring together 
a diverse ttiix^of Native sfudentS <and scholars inx)rder to facilitate the full-scale evolution 
of a modem Indian Intelligentsia indzpej/idznt, of white control.' ' ^ ' ^ ' t 

. Unfortunately certain concrete conditions have forced DQU to lar'gi^ly concentrate on 
junion college-level offerings and- to neglect formal upper-division or graduate, training. 
^ What are these conditions? ' * , . . • ' 

■ . 89, ■\ ' •; 



First, the federal government has forced DQU*to become "accredited" wMch means securing 
at'least mjnimal acceptance by a white-controlled accredttat'ton association/^ Because of financial 
constra-ints DQU^had to seek junior cotlege accreditation. This, in turn, led* to the abandon- 
ment of any higher-level work (at the insistence of' the junijor college accreditation people). 

Secondly, the large white foundations have proven* to be singularly hostile to the creation 
of an independent* Indian-controlled university. They have withheld funding and thereby, have 
'forced DQU to seek federal funds prim*arily. ' • * • 

^ Thirdjiy^, the large^white , religious denominations, have refused to fund DQU for reasons 
.which ^^p^fedfcly need li'ttle explanation. Clearly the "liberalism" of some of the major denomina- 
tions dots ^ no^t extend so far as to support an Independent, non-Christian, educational institution. 
(Many, of course, support their own" Christian colleges fot Indians or Blacks.) 

Fourthly, the federal governments sigce Nixon*s 1972 electoral victory has turned away from 
the support' of gV^assroots-cbntrolled programs of all kinds. DQU has, in addition, suffered 
as a specific target of ant1-"militant" policies directed at the American Indian Movement. 
It seems very likely that DQU has been "black-balled" by most federal agencies. 

Fifthly, most powerful Indians are themselves linked to the colonial system ^nd are very 
much afraid of DQU. It is clear that some of them have used their positions to block'^-grants 
to the university. * ^ 

Nonetheless, DQU has had considerable success at stimulating the growth of an IndiSin 
intelligentsia but primarily by means of conferences, workshops, meetings, and publications. 
Since 1972 numerous events at DQU have brought together large numbers of Indians and Chicanos 
to discuss significant topics* and especially noteworthy has been the bringing together of , 
traditional elders, college professors, conmunity people, and publif scho,ol teachers. *Truly 
"advanced^' and deep dialogues have occurred \xk such settings and that may yet prove to be DQU's 

greatest contribution. , , ^ . • 

<* , , • * * 

0b4tae£e4 Faced b(/ a UcuUvt JntztUgzifvUia ' • ' . 

For the moment, however, I want to turn away from a Specific discussion of DQU in order 
to probe more deeply into the problems faced by the Native intelligentsia'in general. 

We must begin by noting that the white intelligentsia in the U.S. is extremely large and 
powerful, relative to the very small Native intelligentsia. Whether liberal , radical , or 
conservative the white intellectual^ ordinarily insist that non-white intellectuals (especially 
writers) enter into a continuous dialogue with, them. They do not tolerate or comprehend an 
Intel ligenxsia independent of their continuous embrace. ' - 

This prefssure placed upon the Native world arises both from the use of English (or Spanish^ 
by trie*Ijidian intfeUigentsia '»(which exposes th^m 'constantly to white -"tnspection" without^ 
^ however, forcing the whites to master a Native language) and, secondly, by the^act that the 
whites control virtually alT of the^means for self-expression (magazines, reviews, recording 
studios, -galleries, publishing houses) as well as controlling promotions in a college* setting, 
'y4search grants, fellowsRIps, reseArch libraries, and advanced study centers. 

T^tive intellectuals and artists, to be even .moderately successful, must'.go through a 
"riteT of passage" completely controlled by aliens^ One simply will, not be appointed to*a key 
board controlling a Jlative American researcif collection, for example, or secure a. grant for 
advanced study unless one has produced works "acceptable" to the white world. Moreover, the 
very essence of such "acceptable" works Is that they are in dialogue with the wh.1te Intel ligents^la 
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rather' than vrith other. Indians {and especially not with the Native masses).^ 

This continuous pressure, whether consciously applied or not, serves to prevent ^the full 
development of an Independent, authentic Native intelligentsia*. It effectively "assimilates" 
the Native intellectual into the white ^world, or, if he r€ts.ists, it wijj^ften bar him from 
all recognition and guarantee a life of poverty and struggle. (The latter is not bad in itself 
but it does severely Interfere with productivity and the disseininatioh of knowledge.) 

White colonialism, in short, forces the authentic Indian intellectual or'artist to identify 
with the Native masses because, once his eyes are open, he can see that he is just another "red 
dog" insofar as thp rujing classes are concerned. Moreover, he is a "mad red dog"' and h4s 
authentic artistic or analytical statements may cause him to be seen as a "frothing at the 
mouth, rabid red dog" whose works are "shodcijig^ or. "biased" and "repulsive." '(Can'-one write 
or paint the truth and please the white power structure? Probably not for longl) > 

The Native intellectual or artist also discovers that he is outnqmbered by white "experts" 
on Indian subjects. Many of these experts have lucrative full-time positions where their major 
(or only) respons^ility is to write about Indians'or comment on Indian art, etc. Others 
teach courses, -run galleries or museums, and otherwise dominate a :job marl^et that could (in , 
theory) be open to Indians. \^ 4P^V 

I don't m^an to imply that alf whites who write about Indians are doing a disservice. Some' 
have produced excellent works and- these authors are usually typified by a degree of modesty 
which prevents them from posing as experts on all phases of Native life and politics. Others, 
however, are anti-Indian authors or are simply "mining'^ the archives for data to be used for 
career advancement.- Still others have tried to write popular articles .or reports relating to 
contemporary Native-Affairs in spite*of Wing no expertise. \ But they are the kind of people 
the hiew^o^ TAjnt6 or other white publications tend to turjTja for insight into the "strange" 
world bf the modern aborigine. (One* good thing about this state of affairs is that the shoddy 
research methods-and concealed biases of, say, a scholar specializing in the nirteteenth-century, 
may be revealed for all to see in such an article.*) 

The i^a^t.that the Native intelligentsia must exist, as.it were, in the shadow of a dominant 
-.white, group special izing *in Native affairs is not unique. It, is a typidal by-product of 
colonialism, experienced even more completely by Indians in Latin America. It is a situation 
similar to that faced by Blacks tn the U.S., Africans in the former French and Brit^ish empires, 
etc. 

Directly parallel also is the manner in which white "social scientists" tpok over the 
adminrstration of Indian affairs from the 1920's-1930's onward and made the area of Native ^ ^ 
Admipjj^tration "an experiment in guided culture change" (according to advocate Oliver La Far^e ). 

fenother problem faced by the Native Intelliqentsia arises from the non-Indian forces. 
From one direction^ come the Mormons' with their notions of an ancient Hebrew jnigration to the 
Americas (coupled with the idea, that trownnes? of color is a curse for wickedn'ess) . From -another 
comes the pseudo-scholarly cultists who seek to assign Natfve accomplishments to Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, visitprs from outer space, migrants from Atlantis, oV travelers from Asia. Then ^ 
there are tfiose now seeking to f)rove that white Europeans -built megaliths in New^gland'x)r 
that Black Africans developed*the Olmec civilizapon^in Mexico. 

And all of thiols in* addition, to^ myriads of ai^thropologists istill pushing the Bering 
Strait theory or some new anti-Indfl^hesis .(such as that'the Aztecs were cannibals in order 
to supply a major* part of their pjjSEein.needs).. 



It would take a fulT crew of Native writers just to teep tip with the continuous attacks 
being made by white racist writers, let alone meet all of the similar assaults of local news- 
paper editors, columnists, schobl boards, tethers, etc. ^ 

We must face up to the reality/that the white invaders af the Americas not only want to 
wipe out the Native nations as political realities. They also want to, if at all possible,' 
explain aw^every Indian contribution* so as to either establish their own "nativeness" or to^^ 
provide a sort or justification for genocide against the* Native race. (Of course, I should 
stress that most professional ardiaeoVogists^and anthropologists 'help us in our struggle with 
*the pseudo-scholar]y white attacjcers even though a -few of them occasionally do us a disservice*) 

The colonialism fac^d by the Native intellectual is one and the same with the. tolonialism 
, faced by the poorest, most oppressed .sector of the Native masses. The only difference is that 
'the Native writer, artist, or performer can, if he chooses, accept colonialism arid recast his ' 
work so that he can make a living>*by producing what the system will reward. The poor^^t of 
tjie oppressed cannot, of course, achieve such^'sucdes^" (even if they manage to join the anny 
•Or become a reservation cop). 

What is it that thQ system Wants? The system wants Studies about In dians Vhi ch reveal 
"secret's" Qf Native' life in a manner which cannot be at all useful to 99 percent of Native readers. 
Or the system wants Qoyels about helpless alcohoMc Indians who haven't a political notion in 
their head. Or the system wants songs about 3ex and romance, not protest sdn^Sv Or the system 
wants paintings of splendid Indian chiefs in war-bonnets rather than portrayals Cfor example) 
of a fapago child ciyihg of malnutrition in a cotton-picking camp. 

The system also wants us to wrfte histories of^lVlian tribes using methodologies defined 
white disciplines and using concepts forced upon us by alien methods of classification. The 
tragedy isi;hat such "histories"^e often*not worth, the paper they are written on since 
the end resulf is a falsification of reality. (Slowly but surely, of course, white systems 
of classificatioh and disciplinary methods are creating a new "reality" among Indians as the 
younger gen^at^ons are indoctrinated'with the way white people define and describe apd demarcate 
Native .s6cieties. ) j 

' * It is difficult M'rtdeed to see how all of this can change so long as thS members of the 
Native intelligentsia with hi9her> degrees are^isolated in white-controlled depar4;ments in 
white universftieS,'*^r aye teaching in vocational jufitor colleges ,to students in need of remedial , 
educatiQn,*or are ftfrced to struggle to keep Native Studies programs alive in h6stile environ- 
ments, f ' . • ' ' 
ylsr\*t it clear that we need to s'upport an Indian-controlled university? 

/ The sad truth is, of c6urse, that iJidians of all kinds have been "trained" to believe * ^ 
in the Superiority of white-controlled institutions. I am told, for example, that most of ' T 
the "best" Navajo high school graduates do not want to go to Navajo Community College. They, 
instead, seek to go to white colleges (even though many of their choices are of dubious intellectual 
Equality). Other Indians would rather go' to Haskell Indian Junior College (which is under BIA 
^contro-l) for the lame reason and also perhaps tecause Haskell has a full-range of athletic , 



i 



/teams, cheerleaders, marching bands, etc. - ^ - 

Ik 

' We mustv, in all honesty, recognize that our Native youth are at leasi as affected by the^ 
propaganda of Colonialism (television for example) ars are our political leaders, tribal chair- 
personsV and the intelligentsia. ' / ' ' 

. Maybe the Indian people are finished as a yiabl>^ nationality. '/^^ 
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— But perhaps aTso we have made a tragic mistak'e in supporting sometimes reirtediarand 
Bjninspir^ng/junlor college programs which, in truth, mighty not effectively challenge the better 
Indian Mgh school graduate. Maybe we have put the cart before* the horse. It Xj> important \ 
that our youth learn to read and wrtte English but isn't it also important to give them things 
to read which are free from ''the taint' of fcolonialism? ^o"is goijig to do that? When? Are we 
pnVy preparing our youth for more effectiye indoctrination by, and assimiliation intOj_the 
dominant society?- 

At this point it would-be wise tO review what an intelligentsia is like. Such individuals 
as Hank Adams, Richard La Course, Phillip Deer, Rtfxanne Dunbar Ortiz, Vi4e Deloria Jr., Oren 
^ Lyons, Mad Bear Anderson, Dave Risling Sr. and Jr., Simon, Ortiz, Peter MacDonald, and Carl 
Gorman caa be easily identified as members of the Native intelligentsia (of course, mdiriy others 
could be mentioned as well). What distin^uishes-these people? Some are writers, some are 
artist's or poets, some ^re traditional thinkers, some are colTege-trained, and some are "grass- 
roots." 'What do they haye in^ Gommorv? They all use their minds and creative skills to think, 
-to pioneer, to plan, to propose,^ to explore, to create new visions - and they do these things 
i n a ma nner which is, to some degree or another, independent of the white system. 

The Native People have thousands of school teachers, artists, administrartors^, and ottier 
"trained" persons who are not part of the intelligentsia (although many cou£d become part of it) 
Why? Because most of tliese "train^ed" people do not ask, questions, do. not innovate, do not^rebel 
do not rock boats, do not provide any new visions in ,short, thdi^ have, been tAxUmd by 8IA 
OK othvi vdhiXd 6chool6 to altou) the, voivUto. 6ohLtty to do th^ tkinking ok cAQAtiYiQ ioK them. 

Wo d<LQfi<L<L oi technical tomptt^nc.^ ok 6liUl can mafee one an Intett^ctdat ok a cAea^ve 
oAtUt. No artist who simply ^reproduces trite formulas developed in "Indian art schobls can 
h^p us very much. No feach^r who simply parrots what administrators tell him to say can help 
chiWren to learn to th-ink ci*'itically. ' * ' ' ^ . 

T/ie mind aannot iunctcon m^ctivzly li JX ls> ^pKAMonzd. An intelligentsia 'cannot 
exist if the minds of the people are programmed to accept whatever colonialism decreed. 

No true intelligentsia* is allowed to exi^t in the Soviet Union (pubVicly at least) because 
social and political criticism or artistic innovation are subject to anti-intellectual police- 
state control . *' ^ . ' ^ ^ ' 

Similarly, most modern ^Indiin intellectuals and creative artists are people who have never 
{^en ur\der the control of the BIA or who have managed, somehow, to live apart from the BIA - , 
2ind other white agencies controlling Indians./ *Among reservation Indians, for example, the 
intelligentsia exists mostly among grass-roots traditibrtaVs.^who have -chosen not to participate 
?n high-paying BIA-government jobs (or who have been barred by poverty or language" barriers). 

* An Indian a^ist or'writer or speaker, to be authentic, mu^t be able tormake a .living 
comMetely outside of the normal white-controKLed agehCy' or trfbaV "government" spheres. 

.This\is extremely difficult indeed,* and for thisreSison the Nattve intelligentsia, is often 
both snj^l and uninfluential . What are some of the problems? * ^ • ;w * • ^ ^ \ 

• First, a Native writer has great difficulty obtaining publlcatitin for 'any •Tiovel ,^ poem, 
play, non-fiction work, or article*- and this is especially true if the work l^ojcs^fft things 
from an MiiAYial J^ndian perspective or seriously challenges white society.., Things-^^ich .are- - 
"quaint" or which present stereotypical CjDnfu&ed, alc6holic, or "silent an<^^ stoical" Redmeii' _ - 
are acceptable, as are good noveU which lack art^ Indian "politiVal" content, tut^even these 
kinds of works have to compete with well-financed white authors and their books (such, as 



Hanta Vo^) which are promoted by the publisher while Indian books have to make it on their oy^n. 

Native writers are limited to a very few outlets^ and most of these 'have almost no impact 
on the Indian vtorldl let alone -reaching Tion-Indians, Even a "successful" bqok such as D^loria*s*i 
CoA^e/L Vizd ioK VouA Sin6^^ has probably been read by Only a tiny dumber of Jndians (outside 
of Native America^n Studies classes where the book used to be widiHy read). 

The truthJs that 95 percent of Indian people (1 would venture to guess) have never actually 
rea'd any booW^ritten by an Indian, It mi^ht be 99 percent with 1 percent (atout 10,000 Irulians) 
being the Ingest number ever, to have read a serious Jndian-authored book. 

Perhaps a's many as 5 percent have read a serious article' {not a basketba'll game story), 
but that wpuld be 50,000 people which is perhaps o,n the very high side. 

X Normally, I would guess' that otir greatest poems, novels, and books reach oalyJ.OOO actual 
-readers (among Indians). My-Cbicano book, AzUccu deZ Uontt, sold 21 ,000 copies between 
1973 and 1977 which means that I had perhpas 50,000 readers for the book (out of a potential 
Chicano audience in the 5,000,000 range)^ And that book was an attractive Fawcett paperback 
selling for only ninety^five cents' . ' ' >^ , ' 

As I recall I received an "advan ce" of $500 for AztecoA dal Horutt and_tha^is all I ever 

got. My* realty rate was so low that I never received anpther dime, and that brings upVthe second 
problem: -one ^nnot make a living as an Indian writer (unless, one has some other incomei. 

Most Indian people have to work for bureaucratic agencies or for wKite people, or they 
ha^e to produce art works or books to be sold to white audiences. Economically, most of our 
potentially talented people are castrated! They are either afraid to be authentic, cannot 
"live"/9n authenticity (like air it provides virtually no protein!), or they have never 
discovered, in anyXase, what It means to have a free mind. * ^ 

Basi^c^lly/ one must have simple tastes and a modest life-style to be -an "independent"^ 
Indian and while thi^^is not bad in Itself, the lack* of money severely handicaps such^ctivities 
as travel', dissemination of materials, promotion of products, sharing of ideas with others, and 
SO on. 'Tfi£ 6tniiQQtz to 4u^V^ve cvuU dom thz pn,oduc;tivitif oi many Indiana. 

. S^iSnilarly,. working for a wffite agency (such as a university) leaves little time or energy 
(often) for Indian-oriented creative worlT, even where" the*^tmosphere might, be such as to tolerate 
It. (And most universities will not promote a professor who writes for an Indian agdience. For' 
exampTe^from 19^2 to 1979 I didn^t receive a single "merit Iticrease" from the University of 
California .because key people d'tdn^t approve of such publications as Az^eca6 dtt f^ontz: Thz * 
Cfu.canp4 oi A'zUan, AminA-oan (!/o^d4, A WonZd Rihtzd By Cannibal6, GKa&6Koot^ Cormunhty V^vztopmnt, 
Thz {flapanakanfuok Langvui$t6, RetCgiou6 freedom and the, Vhotzction oi hlaZLvz- Amz/Ucan SacAzd 
Ttaati, -ana Rac^m, Schola^kip and CoJUluuiI VZuAalUm in ff-t^fteA ^ucatton.]^. . Xhey ffafed the 
latter; study and threatened to have me, fired largely because of it\ , (I didn't bother to report • 
half of my articles,)) ^ • • • ^ • 

. So much for "academic freedom." One is^ free* ofiTy if you producB* articles or.4)OCks ahovX 
Indians but jwritten (jo^' white' audiences, or so1i\y experience indicates. 

Iji any'caig^, if-oVe is toJ)e authentic and have a free mind one must be prepared, to pa^ 
the price*. Sometimes it's not too great a' price if one is working for a liberal' university*, 
but if one is working for a more bureaucratic agency, then the price is onels job. It*s that 
simple. / * . • " 5 ' ' 

So it is, J:hen; that Native writers, artists, singers, and thinkers are sev€yrely handicapped. 
So mam/ oi^'oiVi g/teot mindh have to 4pend mo6t oi thzAA turn jsut^ taking tajit o^ thz wece^^^tiei 



oi liio, 60 that thtOL iutt potzntLal ^ neve/i fiQjoJUzad. Still further, they "have relatively 
few opportunities to have ^heir thoughts, poems, stories, and music dis-seminated. 

We have SQ^much talent in the Indian world, but it is constantly being wasted, thwarted, 
or stifled. Can we change that? 

Take for example our great musicians and song-writers like the late Ed Lee Natay, or Buffy 

^ 13 
Sainte-Marie, or Willie Dunn, or Floyd VJesterman. They are frozen off of the air waves, 

barricaded away from television, and isolated behind the "Sagebrush Curtain^" Most of the time 

their records are unavailable (except for Buffy when she sings '^folk" music). Indian music, 

if itiis either "political" or traditional, is, in effect illegal. 

The^uth is that our most authentic music, books, and so' on are all "outlaw" productions, 
not "illegal" in a technical sense bjjt outlawed in practice. , \ , 

A word might be said here also about the manner jn which, the white elites bestow "honors" 
•upon such Black, Red-Black, or Indian singers as Ella Fitzgerald, Sarah^Vaujhn, Lena Home, 
. PearJ Bailey, the late Lojiiis Armstrong, Rita Coolidge, and so forth. If you wiJl analyze, their 
songs you will discover that they virtually never sign a song with the slightest hint of protest 
or social criticism. They "entertain" white audiences and make them feel good. 

Paul Robeson tr^ied to do more than just "entertain." He got into serious social criticism 
and was literally driven into exile." 

The white corporate society in which we li.ve gives out rewards and punishments in such a 
way as to force non-white artists, singers, ^and ivnters to conform. The vast majority of Black, 
Red-Black, and Indian artists who are wejl known today and who are, financially successful have 
given up fll "serious" -work. As "entertainers^ of white people they have, in effect, given 
up their own people and the struggle for justice. .-(It. is true that they serve as "role medels" 
or "examples," but of what? Of "upward mobility" and cultural annihilation?). 

We, as Indians^ face planned^ cultural genocide, and the destipuction of our intelligentsia' 
is part of that process . ^ . . 

wliat can "we do? * » 4 

When I go" out to give speeches now T dpn^t talK about Indian politics much anymore. Ins^tead 
I speafk of "the greatness of the Indian mind"'aficl f read lots of Iqaotes Vrom great ifative thMnkers, 
poet^, and wrjters. '^IsOrrarh very Jnuch .fnto *yie notioti of heipipg to orgahize conferences on 
*Nat4ve boDks,' poetryj^^ongs*' fiction .cirt, *etc. Why? ^ Because the vast majority of Native 
.PeopH have teen'brairtWashed inta alnlost total ignorance about'their own intallectual-creat^ve ^ 
heritage!- Somathpw w«f iave to revive'th^ "greatrres^ 6f the Irvdian minli." If w^-#Dit we'will* 
all -perisfi as Indians. ^ . J ? * ^ • • ^ r 

, Historically Indians wd^ge,^ phi losoph^peopTls;* ci, race of "5(eekers,af^er?-wf^om.^" tPej^haps^^ * 
no group, of people anviShere, Kas so universally 'valued "wisdom" (a'^s ooposed to mere techatcaS", 
expertise). Biit that heritage has tjeep gutted by the hard^^l of tffe fictitiops-nqif ion thaT^hS»^ 
Indians are^ignoicant savages. Incredjjnfe §is \t ma'y seem, "^here arfe^'^ou^nds^ of jjndi^s^ho 
haven't the least ^re«es^ that thfeir anceslfors^hatf a«^ric)i'^^e£^^j^^ p.iv1*lization. This 1s^ 
especially true amdng eastern Indians and among christiartized g^lSup's farther wes't. 

I recently «read an article by a Lumbee Author, in tVie* C«Ao£^nA In'ctoiw l/oice. The article, 
an ^effort to revivje fhe notion of a "Croatan"«identity for^tbe Lumbees, was'enpugh to make any 
Igdian cry not gnly because it echoed all of the fundamentalist christian stereotypes about 
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Native hiatory but because itjref lected^ our failure as Native wrUerS and scholars toVeach our * ' 

own people wi±h accurate information. Many Indian people, in places'like North Carolina (or*'' 

Oklahoma), are hemmed in by a shroud of r^acist, anti-Indian propaganda. It oozes from the pulpits, 

* \ 
%he newspapers, -the radio, the televisi-on, and from school textbooks. .The Nativ.e intelligentsia! ^ 

has not been abtle to pierce it.^ , * - 

o It is true thcit occasionally in' such, areas one sees a, copy of ^ku)t6a6n^ Hotz^ here and! * 

there. It is true also that one meets individuals tljirsty^for accurate infomiat;en. But by - 

and large we have failed because most of our publications, '^ass'ette tapes, alternative fjlms, ^v? 

and art works are not reaching tfie Indian people, especially in the "Bible Belt" •states. 

Bookstores and_ record stores do not^^c^rry our material's, libraries ^lo not buy them, anc^ '^ocal 

I ndi an. newspapers, ^.1 ike ^the CaAotina Indian Voict, do not offer any promotiofi of Nati ve^rtiater-ials. 

If tijere 'iS'to^)e amative intelligentsia, if it is'"to grow, and if its products are, to 
be of any value t^o this genera,tion of Indi-ans we must seriously consfder changing a few things. 

First, .we must all support D-Q University in^tts efforts to go beyonji junior colljege pro- ^ 
gramming/ The trustees of DQU have approved the incorporStjon of a^DQU Center for. Advanced 
Studies, 'a separate school offering graduate degrees. This program ^will , however:, fail, unless 
.additional funding fs located^and unless ,esta*blished Indian scholars ar? willing to Work with . 
DQU^graduate Students. , ""s' I ! . * ^ . 

, Additionally, v/e shou>d do- ever^^^thing we can to help DQU develop advenoedsprpgrams* in such* ^ 
areas as"*film-niaking and television production^ creative writing, ajf)d Native language literacy'. ' 
(DQU formerly had ^n excel lenJ:'Papago litferacy program but' it lost federal fi^nding at a critical' 
pointy DQU also helped Zuni get.a literacy' project es.taj)lis^ed. ) ^ \s \ ' { * 

Secondly, ^whether at or elsewhere., ,!we need to stimulate thp creation of a new style* gjf ^ 
Native* film, ona which directly serves^the g«a1s of. Indian l^berati9n and^ which gses filatfve 
-languages as- much as possible. * ♦ . * ^ • • ' ' ' / 

; ThirdJy,*^ need to:encoura.ge wr^^ing in Native language;^. (unless \^jb hav^ dtfo^ded to become^ . « 
lOriolinguaT tngl\sh-speal<ers).' All^of Qur^languages wiM die if they e^tst dnly*^ the eraf . ^ ' 



level. ^ I^Oy will dis^pear vrithin the -nextt/ixe tq^ten years unle^ss massive efforts are ma<ie -v 

to*sliii«;Ve>^^ ^\ . / ^V''^ ' /""^ ^ -^^ 

j!: /CanqUaqes ^\th are > not used wifVdie, People ytiVf ruJ^Jearn to read uwlessn\er€-iS,; r 



something to be read.'^ 



* " * fourthly, Wfe need t|, find wa^s .to* f)ring Native writers, artists* etc.« together at Indiar^" 
gatherings (not at white-domina|:ed (ionferen(jgs) irj order fo st;imulate afi iifternar Indtan dialogu^T> 
'Hd*=e groups need to use the DQU -facil ities-for this purpose. . " \ . * : 

Fifthly^ we need to support the D-Q University F^ress and other Indian-controlled publish-^ 
ing programs.' Moreover, we need to develop ? national Indian dissemination program tha^vTtTT' 
make Indian books, pamphlets, /tapes, records, films, videotapes, etc., a^ailable-on 'a national 
basils, reaching every Indian^oirmunity. ^ v ' ' ^ • ' - ^' f' ' 

A catalogue of such materials would be a beginning. But beyond that we need to consider, 
ways of developing locaj programs;, such as a "mob i latere''- owned and operated by a,,familj ^ 
which, reaches all of the pow-wows, conferences, and communlttes in a'given area.. .^r;iap5 suS 
mobtle'Stores could provide a family with a livelihood and also n^ult tn.tTioroggh disseminati'Qn. 

It is1:lear that we cannot fargak into the average whtte boo1<stoVe (most. of which. are now 
chain-owned and operated), except uqder very-rare circumstances. / _ 
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Finally, we must make^sur^ \hat all BIA schools, Indfan-controlled schools, and Title rv 
education centers purchase iudian-authored materials* Tfii^ is clearly not the case at present, 
'since the buying powgr of Such agencies, alone, could have .made "best-sellers" out of many , of 
our books, pamphlets, -^cassettes, and films. * " * 

^We stlH dream^of a D-Q University where Indian filnjs are made^ wheje bright young Indians \^ 
. ), share dialogue "with great Indian minds* whefe books in Native languages are published, where 
, .Indian novelists get together to discuss Indian literature, and where th^ Native' intelligentsia 
has^a\home-base, secure from white*control . * ^ 

This dream has not*been realized yet. A start has been made, but only a start. Mill the 
^ national Indian community realize before it is tpo late that the struggle to create ^QU is . 
' central to* the Nativ,e jnoyement for se^^determination? . - - ' ' 

Tribal ly-control led junior cotleges are popular because they can be operated locally .and 
can fit into the needs of the reservation tribal bureaucracy. Each, tribe wants jobs and money' 
flowing into its reservation. • ' ' ^ 

A national Indian univers-ity is more difficult to create^- especially if j't tries to meet 
the needs of grassroots Ind traditional people as well as those^f the emerging Indian middle- 
class. • ' I 

Is. there an Indian constituency to suppoi^t a pan-Indian university? Is^ there an Indian 
constituency to encourage the development of an independent Indian intelligentsia? What happens 
wtth DQU v^ill help to answer both of these questions, ^ 

' FOOTNOTES ' -4? ' 

Jack D. Forbes, "Colonial4^n^ and American Education" in Joshua Reichert and Miguel Trujillo, 
J'mpecttv/eA oyi Contojnpo^tj Ncutivz Km^xLtan and Ckicano Educational Thought (Davis: D-Q 
University Press^ 1973-74, •pp. 17-38).' 

Carlos Montezuma (Yavapai) edited the^ first pan-Indian periodical in the second decade 
of this century. ^ . \ 

Charles Alexander Eastman (Ohiyeisa; Sioux) worked as a medical doctor on Pine Ridge during 
the Wounded Knee massacre 1^90.' He publi^d several books, among them Indian Bow^too^ (1902) 
ancLF^tom ihz Peep Wood6 to ClvlU^aZion CTyl6)', both reprinted by, Bison Books (19/1 an*d 1977 
•respectively.) ^ ' 

Frantz Fanon, The W^eXchzd o^ thz EoAth (New Yo.rk: , Grove Press," 1968, 1961). 

Albert Meimvi, Thz* ColonZzeM. and tht Colonized (New York: Orion Press, 1965). 

C.f.' pp. 21ff. of this study. 

' 8 ^ '< * ' 

"-Oliver La Farge, "The New Indians" (^ote^ by. memory.). , 

Ruth Beebe Hill, Hanta Yot An Am2AA.can Saga (ffev/ York: Warner Books, 1979.). 

10 * ' 

Vine* Del or ia,, OrmCu^ttn. Vltd ion, Voun Sai4 ,(Lojridon: Collier-Macmillan, 1969). 

11 " * • • 
Jack D. Forbes, kztzcM deZ NofUz (New York: Fawcett, 1973). 

iz ^ . ; ' \ ^ ' 

Excepting Aztzcas dtl HonXz, all these were, published by Tecumseh Center, UC Davis. 

" ^^heir records were released by Canyon Records CEd Lee Natay^ Paul Ortega), Vanguard and 

Folkways (Buffy Sainte-Marie), Akwesasne Notes/White Roots of Peace (Willie Dunn) and Perception 
(Floyd Westermann). 
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Roger Neadeau* 



"WHO'S GONNA HIRE A MACHINE-GUNNER, % 



*Roger Neadeau Is an Ojibway fronj Red Lake Reservation, Minnesota. He Is a student of UC Davis 
and haa been Involved In AIM since AlcStraz. He took part In the Pit River strAiggle, Wounded 
Knee II and, hgre most Importantly, In the occupation of* the D-QU land-site. 

This Interview was taped at Tecym^^ Center on April 10, 1980. There Js a story beh'i'nd It 
that deserves being told. AfteK having f1n1sl]ed the -draft- of chapter 2 I discussed some 
aspects of It with David Rlsllng, Jr-*, who then told me about some of the confl,1cts between 
the occupiers and the D-QU Initiators, and I made changes In tHe manuscript accordingly. The 
next day^ while talking to Roger Neadeau, I^ound out that he was one of those occupiers . 
from outside Davis. Again, I made some aljteT'atlons in the manuscript. Also , I am including 
the part of our interview reiatina to D-Q, giving Rogers point of view. The next 1t6m 
after this one, taken from Tht ^^iablUhjmAtToi by Jack Forbes, David Rlsllng, Jr., 
and Kenneth Martin, will give you the other view. (c.f. pp.^ 95 - 99 in this anthology)./ 
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• ^ - •• • ... 

-No! Nobody had agcess^to any kind of vehicles or anythifig. 

-So you had tolnrely on outside support? - ^ . 

-We had to rely on the people over here. . 

-How did you get along vi^th tlj€ students who were out there? 

-f inyself, I got along with everyone, but that doesn't mean everybody ^Ise got along. I 
think that the majority of people who went to schbol here, they eventually just stopped going' 
out there, and so there was more or less just a* handful of people out there. 
-Were they the same people all the time? ' • 

-No^ it changed. - . 

-You -mentioned earjier that, at times, you were the only person out there? 
-Me, - or some' other guys from out there. ^ - • 

-Arul how many from the Am)y were out there? ... 
-I think, the people from the Amiy,^there were only two ^r three at a time. They w§re ' ^ 
changing shifts. We never had any problems becaus.e most'Of them who were pulling guard 
duty out there, they were stationed there anyway. They were operating out of Sacramento, 
and they were only there one month or two, or three months, and then they were getting out.. 
We used tcr^it around and talk with them in the guard shacks or have coffee with them in p 
their guard quarters where they were sleeping at. ^ ' , , * 

-In the press cuttings that I found there's another incident 'that was related. Something 
about a fire in 'one of the buildings out ^t DQU. What was th^t? \ 
-That was - how ?hat fire was started? - You see, there were two people sleeping in that 
guard shack rigiit at the front gate. Because there were always curious people coming through 
there, and in order to stop all the traffic coming through, because'you dort't know who's, who, 
they shut the gate and there were two guys sleeping in the guard shack. There was no heating 
.in there, so they had these space heaters and their sleeping bags. Anyway, what happened 
was that the space heater set one of the sleeping bags on fire and just ignited the whole- 
place. By that time we were living in the administration building, and when they found out 
that the place was burning down they wen't out there and tried to put^it out. And this guy 
named Manuel Cortez went right into the fire and burnt himself bad. They dfdn't have any 
cars out there to take him to Woodland General Hospital, where they would have -^treated them. 
?I guess this one (a private hospital between DQU and Dayis) was the only one' there, ^hey 
had to hail down a car of a passing motorist in order to ge,t to. th4s hospital over^th(ere, I 
tfiink there were Leroy, Charley, Manuel Cortez was the one who was burnt, and Frank Val^ez. 
-Were they all Indians? 

-Yes. Frank and Manuel were Paiutes, and Leroy is a California' Indian,, a Mono* plus the 
friend of mine who had been to Viet JJam. Anyway, they came\to the hospital and this hospital 
said they weren't going to treat him because he was not covered by iniur^hce. Ancj Leroy 
and them guys, I guess they had been drinking a little bit, anoswhen they were going to^be 
turned away and tJfis man was hurt, they figured that it was the oHiy recourse to force the 
- doctor to treat this man. And he was Seriously injured. 
-Was that the only excuse the doctor made, that he wasn' f covered? 
-Right! 

-Why do you think the doctor said th^? 

-I don't know. They weren't'going toytreat him because he wasn't covered^by any insuranc^. 
Anyway, Leroy pulled a knife on him and Frank got into ft also. You knowA;theV^.started 
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• -No! Nobod/ had access to any kind of vehicles or anythifig. 
-So you had to rely on outside support? - ^ '*v . . 

-We had to rely on the people over here- . 
-How did you get along w^h tl|6 students who were out there? 

-f myself, I got along with everyone, but that doesn't mean everybody ^Ise got along. I 
think that the majority of people who went to school here, they eventually just stopped going' 
out there, and so there was more or less just a" handful of people out there. 
' -Were they the same people all the time? 
-No^ it changed. • , 

-You -mentioned earlier that, at times, you were the only person out there? 
-Me, - or some' other guys from out there. ^ - ^ 

-And how many from the Anny were out there? . • . . 

-I think, the people from the Amiy,-^there were only two ^r three at a time. They w§re ' ^ 
changing sMfts. We never had any problems becaus.e most'Of them who were pulling guard 
duty out there, they were stationed there anyway. They were operating out of Sacramento, 
and they were only there one month or two, or three months, and then they were getting out.. 
We used to^t around and ta^k^with them in the guard shacks or have coffee wTth them in p 
their guard quarters where they were sleeping at. ' . , ' 

-In the press cuttings that I found there's another incident "that Was related. Something 
about a fire in'one of the buildings out ^t DQU. What was thht? .\ 
-That was - how ?hat fire was started? - You see, there were two people sleeping in that 
guard shack rigiit at the front gate. Because there were always curious people coming through 
there, and in order to stop all the traffic coming through, because'you dort't know who's, who, 
they shut the gate and there were two guys sleeping in the guard shack. There was no heating 
.in there, so they had these space heaters and their sleeping bags. Anyway, what happened 
was that the space heater set one of the sleeping bags on fire and just ignited the whole- 
place. By that time we were living in the administration building, and. when they found out 
that the place was burning down they wen't out there and tried to putvit out. And this guy 
named Manuel Cortez went right into the fire and burnt himself bad. They dtdn't have any 
cars out there to take him to Woodland General Hospital, where they would have -^treated them. __ 
?I guess this one (a private hospital between DQU and Dayis) Was the only one there, ^hey 
had to hail down a car of a passing motorist in order to ge,t to, this hospital over.th^ere. I 
tKink there were Leroy, Charley, Manuel Cortez was the one who was burnt, and Frank Val^ez. 
-Were they all Indians? . 

-Yes. Frank and Manuel were Paiutes, and Leroy is a California' Indian,, a Mono* plus the 
friend of mine who had been to Viet J<am. Anyway, they came\to the t^ospital and ttiis hos()1tal 
said they weren't going to treat him because he was not covered by inSurfihce. Ancj Leroy 
and them guys, I guess they had been drinking a little bit, ands^hen they were going to^be 
turned away and tifis man was hurt, they figured that it was the oH^y recourse to force the 
^d^ctor to treat thfis man. And he was Seriously injured. 

-Was that the only excuse the doctor made, that he vyasn' t "cove red? 
-Right! 

-Why do you think the doctor said thqt? 

-I don't know. They weren't'going toytreat him because he wasn't covered\by any -insurance 
Anyway, Leroy pulled a knife on him and Frank got into ft also. You know.\;theV^-started 
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arguing with the doctor and everything. Arid this thing turned into a confrontation. What 
^ it broke down to: the doctor was saying that they were not going to do it and these guys were 
insisting that they do do it. Anyway, t^ey were going to kick them-out of the place and then 
Leroy grabbed the doctor and told him, "Listen", he says, "you know,*you have to do it". And, 
I guess, whoever it was out there, the press got hold of it, and they blew it all out of" « ^ 
proportion. . \ . ' , 

-Was the police involved? , \ ' * * 

-I imagine so. \ ^ 

(Here, we were interrupted by a phone call) ' 
-You mentioned earlier that those people went on trial? — 

-I tf)ink they did. I don't know exactly what the outcome of the trials were, but I know 

niy friend Leroy was arrested fornt, ariyway, and Frank left the state, and he went to Nevada, 

and from Nevada he went to British Columbia to escape prosecution for that. And the person 

who got seriously burnt eventually moved back to his home, too, in Reno.^"^^ 

-Do ^y of these people still J^ave anything to do with^DQU? ^ 

-No. 

_ -So, what happened to those occupiers? 

-I guess the one who got burned, he works and-14ves-4jfiJlena,_jandJias a wife and three*kids,^ 
I think. And Frank has a wife and two kids, >and Leroy is in San Quentin. - 
-What did he do? ' - " 

-Well, he turned into a wino,- and he just started drinking really heavy. And because he 
was so big and everything, he strong-armed a few people; and he was subsequently busted for 
. strong-armed robbery. I think he's doing two years. He should be out soon. This jus^t : 
' happened recently, you know. ^ 
-Doesn't this happen to a lot of Indian veterans? 

-Shit, I guess it§ probably more or less frustration and feeling of hopelessness. You know 
you can't secure any kind of job. They are discriminating agaiifst you anyway for being 
an Indian and also for being a Veteran. They don't want to hire you because you might flip 
out otTthem, or you have some peculiar or erratic behaviors. That's about all I can think 
about it. Plus,, I think, they don't have any kind of programs that do cater for veterans, - 
or combat veterans, anyway, as far as psychological copflicts ^re Concerned. 
-Do you think that psychological counseling would help? 

-I think it probably would. - And they don't have any kind of trade. Who's gonna hire a 
machine gunner? -.Or one that used to carry a rocket launcher, or whatever? Or just a ground- 
pounder that used to carry a rifle? Nobody has any juse for them, you know. 
-So they're misfits when they come back? ^ 
-Right. ' 
• -Coming back to DQU: ryou said you left on Deed Day? » ^ / *. 
, -Yeah, I -feft on Deed Day? , ^ ^ 

-How did you feel when you left on Deed Day^? ^ * - ^ ^' 

-I more"5r less felt that -. Well, I was glad about the fact that they secured the title to" 
the place. I figured that n\y stay there was more or less over jvith because they^dfarTt have 
any oeed for people occupying the place any moce. . / . 

< -Wouldn't thepre have been aoything that you could have done^to stay? A ♦ 

. -I guess, I could have stayed and become a student,* but J wasn't eligible for.any kind' of " 
' • ^ 92 ' ' * • • 
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money or that kind of thing, becausfe I was AWOL*from the service .and I had to have that . * • 
taken care of. But, eventually, I did have all that taken care of /and I went tjSck and 
stayed at DQ as a student for a quarter. But I wasn't really successful, then, as a student, 
because I wasn't really interes^'d in school or an y stuff at that time. So I just more or 
less eventually phased inyself out^of that. 

-When was that? ^ \ - 

-•72. 
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Youth burned as fire 
guts building at D-QU 



In this case, 
obvidusly , the 
press did not 
receive all the 



A youth vhoBe hands and tace were burned 
when (ire gutted the guard shack at V^V west 
d Davis e«;ly today was* reported bi good 
condition at Yolo General hospital in Woodland 
this morning * 

Uanuel Oortez. 17, wfaoae address u listed as 



Degan«widab<)uetzalcoatl university, was first 
taken to Davis Community hospital on county 
road 31 about four mtles east of the (onner anny 
comnumicadl^^ center which is bttng set up u 
an IndianOilcano sdiool 
A disturbance reportedly took pbce at the 



sens ationalT'goi 
sip or eye-witness 
information they ^ 
had hoped -for . 
However, questions 
and suspicions 
raised but left 
unanswered may 
lead to, more 
fear and un- 
certainties than 
full information. 



Davis hospital when one of the youth's fioov 
panions apparently became enraged at a doAor 
because be (the companion) felt the medual 
man was not giving the sufferer proper At- 
tention Eyewitnesses said Oortez' compatyon 
puUed a b^e on the doctor, no injury was dote, 
however. No arrests were reported. . 
Assistant West PUtnfield Fire Oiief Al 
&QU la 




FIRE AT DQU The guard shack at the former army communications 
center west of Davis, now the sift of the IndlaivChlcano Deganawldah' 
. QuetzalcoatI university, was gutted by a flf-e of undetermined origin 
shortly after midnight today. Mantiel Cortez. age and address 
unavailable, suffered bums on the hands and face and was taken to 
Davis Cbmmunity hospital for treatment. 

Youth burned at D-QU 

V. ortanixatioos Davis and UCD police, the 

^^'•^'Ti^*^.^ J: . SSfoSa hl^y patrd and th* sheriffs 

presstimetoday NooneoAdutyatdepartment Sllrtoert3«ii5ed to a r«lto 

headquarters In Woodlaridj>rof eased aw S^J\„tfnSrt''a|tbeho«italJWawas 

knowledge o« the case other, than a twMTord SJ^S^Jm™^ 

radio k)g entry. knile^orintf the afcrementlonwl argumr'* 

Eight law enforcement 5picers frtm lour JStoJuries were Inflated. 

Tl»t Cortex youth's companions weca reported 

< to have made remarks abwt alleged radal 

* . prekidict on the part of hospital staffers. . 

, M.Xr i. '1 i » •^c5towMrartoredatabotttl:J0ajn.iiidno 

Absent without Leave fotthir)neklefiUoeciir«l. 



located, said the Winters Arc department was 
tbe first to receive the alarm ihortly after 
mkMght. Ihe Winters department nodf led Yolo 
county communications,' which then contacted 
West PlainfieU headquvters. 

Bascomb said he andtis men got to the guard 
tfiack with three engines mooents after>a 
Winttrs detachment and engine arrivad on tbe 
acene. ^ 'Indicated the amall building was 
completely on fire at that time, with Game 
belching Irom ddon and windows. No one was' 
then in the building, be added fire was 
extinguished quickly and Basmmh and Us 
firemen performed an oa>the'aceae in* 
itigatkm. 

Ibere was no evidence ttiat tbe fire started 
near a major electrical outlet," tbe assistant 
cbleftoUthe.**DeQ«>crat" afterward "Nor was 
there any evidence of a stove tn the building." 

One of Cortex* companions, however, was 
quoted by a law cnforccflMnt officer later aa 
stating the fire started in a portable gas heater. 

Bsjcomb, a former Woodland fire captain and 
Inapector. Mid be would "normlUy" conduct a 
{oUoW'Ufr'inYestlgation. but did not intend to do 
ao ia this case. 
"Our job la done," be dedarsd. "Tbe fire la 
' out No livts were lost 

**We decided not to cootinoe inveitigatfon 
becatMe of Indefinite conditions at tbe stte. I 
bavc no Intention of condocttng further liv- 
vntlgstlon Unless I am ao dirtctad fay my 
HBcriors." 

Ibe fire occurred at an wwnastlonabty 
inopportune time: Indians aad« Ifcsicaa . 
^^Aroericans from sU over tbe country an to/ 
gather tomorrow for co nfer encaa on the 
organixatloo of tbe new biiUtutloo of Ugher 
leaning. 

. Tbe regional director of the federal depart^ 
ment of health, educatkn and welfare Tbunday 
reo omro eoded to department headquartl^i In 
Washington, D.C. that the former anxiy sUaba 
pennsnently awarded to D42U. Tlie juslka 
department and tbe general aerrloes ad- 
ndnistrstlon rouit ilao approve tbt traarfr. 

Tbe story of tbe inckSent at Davis Cfiananttx 
boepltal alter the fire is somewhat Aetchy. Tbe 
^ boapitalUwltMiQ the territorial ivladlctlooaf 
V the Yolo county sberifTa departmant, and 
derutles tevotve d had not f iled their reports fay 
SttEXXXf AGE • 
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Scuffle qf hospital 



J 



Fire bums youth C|t DQU site 



A racial fUrenq) took place at 
Davis community hoq)itaI early 
Saturday morning when friends 
of a victim in an earlier fire at 
the DQU guard shack charged 
that he was receiving 
discriminatory treatmoit 

Four area police departments 
were called to settle the incident 
after one of the youths allegedly 
pu^ed a doctor up to the wall 
and put a knife to his throat. 

No arrests were made. 
' Manuel Cortez, 17, whose ad- 
dress was given as 
Deganawidah-' Quetzalcoatl 
university, was reportedly 
keilJr^_ti»Jforaw army 
communications center^b^ 
friends to the Davis community 
bos^dtal after be received bums 
in the guard shack fires. 

No other injuries were 
reported in the fire, and Cortez 
is now listed in satisfactory 
condition by Yolo general 



hospital officials who say Cortex 
will be released in four or live 
days. 

According to a nurae on duty 
at Davis community/ two young 
men reported^to her at about 
12:25 ajD.'that «ifaere was a 
man badly burned at the army 
communications center about a 
mSTe down the ^Tuiters road." 
The nurse, who wishes to 
remain imnamed, says she' 
called the Davis ambulance 
service, and was assured an 



Arisfofle 



is on 
page 10 



ambulance would be s^. 

(The Davis ambulance ser- 
vice says It did dispatdi an 
ionbulance , but that no one was 
there nhen they arrived). 

Shortly thereafter, four 
youths including Cortez entered 
through the emergency door, 
and the nurse says **tbere was 
much scream^ and yelling 
from the nxinent they striped 
inside the hospital." > 

The nurse further dorges 
that aU hospital personnel 
present inducing bo^elf were 
submitted to extensive obscene 
name calling by the youths, one 
oi whom pulled a knife t(f slash 
-off-Cortex'-jackel._ 

The ^doctor arrived ap-^ 
proximately lO-iS minutes 
Jater, .according -to_tbe nurae, 
and was imnoedlately barraged 
with obscenities. ^Qien without 
provocation be was pushed 1q> 
against the wall and a knife was 



held against his throat, ac- 
cording to the nurse, for "at 
least 3(V60 terrifying seconds." 

Dave Risling, a DQU leader, 
told the Enterprise this morning 
that Cortez' friends feltthat he 
was being improperly and 
discriminatorally treated. 

*They (Cortez* friends) told 
me the doctor laughed at them, 
their Indian clothes^ and asked ^ 
crazy questions/J_said..gisling/ 
"I think they felt they w^e 
forced into it." 

Risling added that he thou^ 
that the incident was un- 
fortunate, that* the doctor 
himself later saw that, and 
**that*s why they are not filing 
charges." , 

Officer Peterson of the 
Davis police department who 
responded to the call said he 
was met at the emergency door 

(Continued on page 14} . 



..Then be arrived by a nurae who 
'*'lvsterically toU Um aeveral 
/Indians were threatening the 
doctor and nurse with knives. 

Peterson said he met 
iifiatence trom one Indian 
when he Med to enter the 
emergency nom. However, be 
was aUe to deal with the con- 
frontation without resort to 
force. 

BlaUi« and Jmk Forbai d 
' DQU were then advlaad ol the 
incident by tt» police, 
and they came out to the aoene 
tqr about 2 according to 
Rislii«,and«nwMqilat 

According to the Yolo county 
sheriffs office, which had 
Jurisdiction in the cats, no 
arrests have or will be made. 
Other ipolice departments 



responding to the call were 
Davis police, unhmity poUoe, ' 
and the OUifomia highway 
patrol^ 

The eariier fire washandled 
primarily by assisiant West 
Jlainfieki fire chief Al Bascomb 
who has Juridiction over the 
vea where DQU is located. He 
wasbUedby the WinCertfire 
department who Initially 
received the caO. 

According to PlainfieU fire 
officials, cause ol the fire could 
not be determined, bat that it 
was extingufihed qnicldy. No 
one was around iHMn Baacomb 
and other fimen arrived. 

Daipite the fire, IndUns and 
Chicanes from around the 
country met at DQU yesterday 
to discuss plans for the 
mifersity. 
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Jack D. Forbes,- Kenneth R/ Martin,, David Risling, Jr. 



INTERNAL PROBLEMS FACED BY THE D-Q MOVEMENT* - 




\ 



*The foil owing. article Is an excerpt taken from a small booklet^by Forbes, Mairttn, and 
Risling, entitled Tfie E4^tabtuhmnt V-d Univ^lty: An Exjompti Succt66iul IndLian- 
CkLcxmo ComnumUy Vzv^topmwt^ published by D-QU Press in December 1972.(10 pp>; pp.5 - 9). 
I have included it.here together with Roger Neadeau's account of the occupation and incidents 
surrounding it tn order to allow rjeaders to put the mosaic together themselves (c.f. pp. 89 - 
of this antJjology). 

Unfortunately, none of the former UC-Davis students involved in the occupation, whom I asked, 
were willing to give an interview or wrfte an article, so that their poin]b of view .is lost. 



* InttnmJt PAobtom Faced by tkz Pr(i Uovmznt 

The occupation of the communications center site by Indian elements on November 3 
(Election Day) ultimately created a new set^jf problems for the movement which threatened, 
from time to time, ]to cause the entire effort to fail. Initially, the occupation was ^ 
completely under the<:ontrol of students from UCD and several nearby colleges; within a 
i^ew hours, however, Indians who had been associated to one degree or another with the Alcatraz 
^ and other occupations (and who were non-students er ex-students) arrived. Many of these ^ 
.* newcomers were unaware of the history of the D-Q Inovement and did not understand or wish to 
. adhere to a multiple strategy of occupation in support of formeiUacquisition by recognized 

• procedures. Instead,' they, argued for simple seizure or "liberatfon" according to a doctrine 
. of "Indian rights" which refused to recognize the legitimacy of negotiating with the white 

gov^rnrllent. To some degree also a few of the newcomers had embraced a style of Indian life 
which included the use of drugs and alcohol, and which, if allowed to develop at th^ site^' 
^ 'would threaten the success of the occupation. 

Initially the leaders of the occupation were able t8 discourage the presence of dru^ 
users and persons who\did not wish to adhere to the purposes of the occupation. They were 
able to do this because, of^a combination of fortunate circumstances. First, the student 
leaders were of high calibre; second, they perhaps had learned somethirtg of procedure, 
strategy, tactics and leadership principles in the Tecumseh Center Native American Studies . , 
program, or elsewhere, and'^third, morale and z&pnJX dz co/tioA^was high. Nonetheless, it 
- 4:00k a considerable effort, on the. part of both students and /acuity, leaders, to prevent 
^fie occupation 'from adopting a "confrontation philosophy." 

As ttte^months wore on, most of the student o^cupierj' were gradually forced to return 
to their studies and tp devt)te their energies to other matJtjexs. The "occupiers," therefore, 
gradually changed in composition, 'as non-students and ex-students c^me to predominate and 

* total numbers dropped. By early 1971 the majority of the "occtjpters" were- Int^ians who had 
not participated in the original occupation, who had never studied at Tecums6h Center, and 

* who were partially unfamiliar with the original goals of the occupation. 

M^ny difficulties developed, the details of which need not concern us here. It is 
' generally recognized that in any effort of this nature there should be discipline and loyalty, 
for otherwise-^a movement can either be altered in its purpose or destroyed by unplanned 
actions.. It was difficult to mairvtain loyalty and discipline, however, when the "occupiers" 
were largely newcomers who had come to the DQU site on- their own, with no one's permis'sion 
(i.e., as "free agents" in the Indian liberation struggle) the official leadership of DQU 
^ could do little to control the situation because their court case prevented them from entering 
the site and, in any case, thfe occupation was under student direction. 

The Indian students were unable to maintain control oyer the occupation after the ^*rst 
month or two .because few of them were continuously at the site and because, gradually the 
"occupiers" began to assert themselves as a legitimate power-cfenter in their own right. 

♦ It is, of course, not at all .surprising that the "occupiers^ developed as "a distinct 
group not answering to any other authority. The very fact of their being in occupation and 

• having th^ ability to greatly ejnbarr^ass^ the total movement created a posTsibility of power 
acquisition. If they had been fully loyal to the collective lead/ership they might not have 

P made use of their power, but .as e)ip1ained above, about half were "free agents" having no 

deep friendship, corranittments. or associations? with the bulk of the people in the DQU movement. 



Otst^psibly the differences which developed between .the "occupiers" and those on the 
"outside" related to such matters- as having hot food delivered regularly. In reality, ^ 
however, the disagreements were much deeper. Tbe "occupiers" felt that they sha^Jid have a 
greater sa^ in policy-making (although two we^e DQU board members) and, more significantly, 
they distrusted the-moti'ves, or disagreed with the objectives of the leadership. In general 
the "occupiers" wanted to be sure that*DQU was to be a truly "grassroots" institution and 
not merely an Indian-controlled replica of the University of California. Sbme or all of 
the "occupiers"., were highl/ alienated frbm white society (and even Indian society, in a few 
cases) afid were suspici.ous of' all "white" procedures. One or two had serious problems*with 
alcohol and,, perhaps, drugs. It may be that a few had located a resting place where they 
didrr't have to work and where food was free (although not always good). The fatter persons' 
may have favored, essentially, developing the site as a kind of "inland Alcatraz" (where . 
people could just do what they pleased, with few responsiblities) rather th^n as a university. . 
The general character of the "occupiers" was that of persons wanting very much to be^ruly 
Indian but few bf them having ideally strong grounding in any particular traditional Indian I 
culture. 

As the weeks passed the "octupiers" began to become more and more hostile towards those 
on the "outs-ide", referring to themselves as the "outcasts of DQU" op several occasions. Many 
of their grievances and concerns were legitimate since, from their perspective, those on the 
outside were not doing anything of signifi^^ince. They failed, however, to^ee aTl of the 
activity going on, activity which was necessary to actually secure legal ti£le to the site 
(including the obtaining of funds adequate to convince,DHEW of the University's future < 
solidarity). It should be said, on the other hand, that the movement failed to maintain 
enough constant contact with the "occupiers" and especially failed to offer any on-site 
instruction ir^-tradjLtional Indian life-ways, strategy and tactics et cetera. The shortage 
of manpower can be blamed for this failure, but it was. failure nonetheless. 

Events^eached a climax after the site was turned over by DHEW to DQU for supervision, 
in January. On several bccasions the "occupie/s" issued ultimatums and prevented DQU 
persons from entering the site. Fina^^lly, a confrontation occurred when the "occupiers*" 
(and. "allies" brought from- Alcatraz) tried to prevent a large group of Indians and Chic^nos 
from entering The site for^a\eeting. Aftfer much heated discussion at the locked gates it 
was agreed tCLbold^an all-Indian meeting to try to settle the differences existing between 
the "occupiers"^ and the "outsiders". 

The meeting. (February 2) was largely successful, in that the majority of the Indians . ' 
present reached a general consensus. The trustees present agreed to speed up the plan 
whereby a mass meeting of Indian people would democratically select the Indian half of the 
Board of Trustees, while, in a different room, the Chicano^*would do the same. 

On February 21 some 400 Indians and ChiCSnos, of all walks of life, converged on the 
DQU site to, for perhaps the first time- in history, select democrati(:ally an!^ openly the 
governing -board of a university. They chose to retain all of the existing trustees who 
were present and willing to serve but added to them, to make a total of 32 trustees. Many 
committees were formed and all internal 'problems seemed resolved. 

Unfortunately, however, the "occupiers" (who had now dwindled in nufeier to about six, 
anc| nope of whom were students) proved largely uncooperative. Th^ most^ hostile at times 
threatened the abilUy of committees to operate. Finally, however, they got into difficulties 
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with law enforcement agencies and were eventually forced to leave. 

' The April 2nd "Deed Day", when the deed was formally handed over to the DQU trustees^ 
saw art end to the' internal difficulties described above, for-ttte most pajt. ^ 

' Analysis oi tha InteMat PAob/em 

It has been necessary to review, even if superficially,- some of the internal problems 
of the D-Q Movement, in order to^make clear that DQU, like most Indian apd Chicano efforts, 
was not createcLwithout serious difficulties. . 

' First, d few>r:obleins arose because of ' the nature of the D-Q movement as an alliance of 
'Indians and Chicanos/'^rprisingly pajphapsr this factor was of relativety minirfial significance 
for several reasons: 

1. Although the occupation was IndiSn, the Chicanos undertook to raise funds, obtain 
* * supplies, et cetera, sa that everyone was involved; 

2. Most persons sensed that**there were few, if any, racial differences between the 
two groups. Individuals in -both groups ranged from full-Indian in appearance to 
Caucasian appearances; 

3. It was soon discovered that the cultural, social, and political values of the 
two groups were markedly similar; ^ ^ 

4. Close personal friendships were forged during many hours of working closely 
together, and 

5. No religious differences surfaced in spite of the ^ct tfiat virtually all of the 
Indians were non-Christian While a majority of .the Chfcanas- were, presumably at 
least, Roman Catholic. ^ * • - * 

The lafst element of the "occupiers" included a few persons professing a'nti-Cbicano 
'feelings, however, they were equally hostile toj««rds oth^ Indians following a life style j 
different from that of their own: - • ^ ' 

In summary, the Indian-Chicano coalition functioned well and has contl^iued, to show 
flo signs of diminishing in effectiveness. ^ J - 

Second, occasional' prlablems arose because of the bringing together, in one movement, 
of adults and youth ranging in agejrom the upper teens through the early sixties.- This 
proved to be of no real significance, however, confirmin^^ Indian^and Chicano belief that 
the "generation gap", 3t Teast^^ is not one of our more serious difficulties. 

Third, a few problems arose because the movement included both academic (faculty-staff- ^ 
student) types'^and community people. Again, howeverrno serious difficulties arosjer; probably 
because the staff of Tecumseh Center ^d mo^f^f ttle ChicBno academics were already accustomed 
to (and dedicated to) working with the\ comgiunities. ' ' ^ • 

Fourth, the most serious problems a^ose because of the -bringing together ot persons 
with* different life-styles and values, flyis,^ however, only reached serious pro^)ortidns when • 
'the last group of "occupiers" came to' largely ^represent a higgly marginal, anti-social- 
variant of detribalized urban Indiiln' cqltureV That is, the last group included one or tw^ 
persons who were unable, or willing,* to -subbrd^'nate hostile and violent tendencies t^ 
movement J oyalty. - \ . ' • * . 

w>^On the.whole, of course, the P-Q.movement w\s extremely successful, especially so^when^ 
we consjder .that the movement commenced "withojit a dime" and continued to operate with" no 
fynds of any consequence'through 'mid-197a. ^Some of/the major factors contributing to the 
internal success df the movement ffeed to be examined^ 

1. The movement included a group pf persons with many talents and, often, with comple- 




meatary, skills. Th^ most important talents were in the area of inter-personal relations, 
i.e., being able to work together and encpurage an atmosphere of unity. 

2. The movement included a wide spectrum of persons but^all \4ere deeply committed 

to Indo-Chicano liberation. Almost all could be categorffed as "separatists" or "nationalists" ^ 
Kas opposed to "assimilationists"J and virtually all were realists pursuing^a moderate-to- . 
radical strategy. A few of the more "conservative" soon became relatively inactive while 
the "confrontation for the sake of confrontation" people played a minimaV role. ^ 

3. ' The movement was democratic- and open, with* no secret meetings (although siliall 
groups- met to plan specific aspects of the program). » . ' 

4. Persons who could not'be trusted were not involved in leadership posj,tions, nor 

were they relied u^on for assistance. This included Indian employees of the federal gdVfernment,. 
Indian employees of OEO-funded programs, and persons' known for: vacillation, under pressure. 
(This is not tp say that all persons in the above categories declined to help, but simply- that, 
tno reliance was placed upon them). 

5. No major Indian or Chicano "ppliticians," tribal chairmen, et cetera, were involved 
in the movement. (This prevented, perhaps, "gr^nd-standing" or in-fighting on the part of 
the leadership). , - ' • ^ — 

6. The movement always had the potentiality of success, since people in the movernent 
knew how to grapple, at least in. theory, with every kind of legal, t^ictical, propa^ndi^*Tc, 
and technical difficulty which arose. In this area one. can see the impx)rtance-of academically 
trained and/or experienced people working in direct alliance witR community people. "Grassroots 
people, probably could not have successfully acquiredcthe site in the face pf bureaucratic 
opposition. ' ' • . , > ^ - 
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"THAT'S WHAT I WOULD LIKE DQU TO BECOME . . ." 



'*Cip Manuel worked together with DQU on the NALE (Native American Language Educatfon) project 
in 1974/75 as. the coordinator of the project on the Papago Reservation. Today, he Is a 
member of the Tribal C^ncll- The interview was taped in Sells, on^ March 11, 1980 during 
a visit to Papago. , ' , , • ^ 
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It'^ very different from what it^used to be. All the ways in which we used to handle our 
affairs changed radically. It is the decline of everything. Including the language, - p^r- 
^ ' ticularly language. That's where I think the major piToblem is: the decline of the language. 
-Whep the NALE-project started, did it start here on the Papago Reservation? I mean, was 
it initiated right here? 
-Well, y6s. 

-How did that come about? ^ 
•7 -It wasn't very easy. We had a real difficult time, trying to ijiitiate it. But'it came 
—about mostly because the elders were very excited about it. 
-From the'teginjiing? . - 

-From the beginnilig. Jhe way tbat we pre^sented to them, they began to get very enthusiastic 
about it in the very beginning. We heavily relied on them and they were heavily involved in 
it. That was to me why it continued. We had ^ur site where we operated from, away from 
here. But the minute we got it here, which I knew was going to happen, the people and 
the politicians here, locally, the BIA, the ^reau of Indian Affairs, ^.you see, this is- the 
center of all the alien forms- of how we are v»rt>osed to be, and this is the center... 
-You mean, the BIA fought the project? , 
-Oh, yes, very strongly. 

-What reasons did they give? ' - ^ 

' -They didn* tr^eally give any reason. They were just against it. And they were - as usual 
with everything else here - very subtle. Well, to give an example: when we were being 
a<jdited by the government, they came here and they went to talk to tbem (the BIA tribal 
* establishment) and they got the information from therfi thaX we were fighting, - and they 
believed it, that we were against them, that we were just an enemy to them. Then, they 
believed it. You know, we have four different education systems operating here on Papago, 
we have^^e Bureau of Indian Affairs, we have the Public School, which is State controlled, 
we have the church, which 'is the Catholic church school, and then we have the tribal - and 
the only one that ^ri^d to work with us was this tribal one. 
-Does the Tribe have its own school? 

-Oh, yeah, it has. 'I mean, just one portion. At that time it was called the Early Child- 
hood Center. That was strictly tribally run. Aftd the only reason they worked with us was 
because one had a person in there who was ^ery supportive of her native beliefs. And they 
fired her, meaning the Tribal Education D^artment. We 'have a tribal Edacation Department: 
Again it is misleading. What it does is that it^ actually works and supports the public 
school, catfiolic school and the BIA. Now, when you hear about It, called the Papago 
Tribal Education Department, you get the notion that this is the tribe*s.form of education* 
Yet, what it does, it supports the others,' it 'works with them. -And whatever curriculum 
or form of education they have arranged, then, that's what they promcke. What I feel, and 
rd like to press for, is revitalizing the Papago way of education. 
^ -Anything like, Survival Schools? 
-I think it's even more radical-because I said we would do that from the very beginning, 
just using the native -language,' because I feel that whether it is economics, Jaw, the*whole 
world, mathematics, we have it. The only thing is if we can work up the curriculum. From 
V there we don't have to move into English, instead of the other way around. Well, and that, - 
wefit over like a lead-balloon, - it "itct^^^'t go nowhere. Tve never been *to a Survival School, 
' ' 102 
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I don't know hoW they want it, but'that's how I was trying ta plan.^^J^^on' t think^the 

Survival ^hools use the native language. And we started to. work on it. Of course, we 

^ere critictied, we were opposed, saying "Can you enter into the area of mathematics?" 

So we started to prepare a time table^, in Papago. We were going. But as usual, the system 

and the way, the methods and the rules that these people Hiave! .When we were working on 

this time table, multiijlication table, I wanted it to be just this. Just a very small 

group, like maybe, one grade, and haveot introduced just to that very small segment, and 

♦ 

also have it so that it woyld be put on strictly a trial basis. * I asked that we test the 
students to see where they're at, from the beginning. And then, after a period, or even 
periodically, test it to see whether they really have gained anything from th&t. That would** 
establish what we were doing. If it is not working, then we would rework th^ath and see 
if we get it so that they^would be able to compr;ehend. But, man, these people, as usual, 
they got all excited, just sayinjg, "Well, that's great that you can do it. We,' re. gonna 'use 
it." They weren't even going along with the plan. And they wanted to do it r^ght ^aw^y. 
-Where, in all- the schools here? 

-Right! As I said, we moved here. Right here*. We were out at Santa - Rosa ,^ for a long t-yoe, 
that's where we were first. 

-And you tried it out there?' . . * . 

-Yeah. And since it was new, at that tiflie, we hadn't reached that far. Because we started 
, from, some say, scratch, but if there's anything below that, that's where we really started. 
And while we were %n Santa- Rosa we were just fighting for survival all the time.' That was 
the first stages of our existence. Then, the last portion, we were here. We moved here 
into a trailer. So it was here we tried'to work with the elementary school. It came apart. 
-So, there's nothing left of it?' - ( 

^)rhey don't even use the materials anymore? 

. -No more, ex(?^pt...I take it back. We taught - when we were at Santa Rosa, one of the 
things that we did was we taught some of the people that were employed by the BIA, the 
public school, ... ^ 
-Was that the boarding school up t)tere? I think we passed it. 

-Yeah, that was the^-one that was definitely against it. In fact, one teacher who tried to 

work with us was threatened. Biit schools like Saint Simon, and others, well we taught 

them. And now those people that we taugfit are teaching in these schools. 

-And they are Indian teachers? . ' 

-They're Indian teachers, yes. 

. . . : 

I don't know what, but just like you are saying about how people as far remote as Germany are 
sensitiv^o it.** Well, it's the same way here. I somehow found that. Like, when we 
were having classes here. My^ first interest in-teaching the language was back in 1970, ten 
years ago, at Pima College, here in Tucson: I noticed that most of ,the people that did 
well andi^ere very interested were non-Indians,,^n-Papagos. The Papago students«.^h§t-X 

•had in n\y language class, they couldn't care less. 

* -Well, why do you think that is st? 
-I don't know. I don't know. But that's, that was the same way here. ..I don't know, I 
really don't know. Even my own children^ If I could work it, if I could turn it. But I 
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■don't Have it. I don't know what it is. . And it's moVing, it's even more so now than ever. 



'Do .you think there^ shou.ld be a -center where people* of your mind could m^t? 
-I think so. ,1 think there' is a real need to exchange, to dlscuss^ome of these views, 
ideas, Jind see. From what^little I have been able to discern from niy contacts, I feel that, 
jbasically everything is almost; the same, the way we look at life. 
-Do you think that D-QU coyld become* a place like that? 

-It could, I was very sup|Sortive*of-it, except .that what we have already pointed out. It 
seems Tike everybody wants to push it under. What I would ]ike for a center, "if it would be 
possible, to be located -on an' Indian srettlement rather than..., but on the other hand, if- 
it can't be, then that'^^.^ I would like OQU to become, even though my preference would 
' be to - see, last CouncilJfeeting I talked that we should work for a Community* Col lege ftere 
on Papago. And that was one of the things behind my thinking. If we could get that kind 
of an es4:ablishmeBt herfe. . ^ • ' ' <^ 

-Sol that the young people. won.'t have to go away, - yeah, that's toagh. I know that J. is 
the only Papago up there, and thafs pretty tough. 

-That's definitely one of the effective ways ii;»' the ercfsipn of our ways, getting th^ young 
people away. What's why I want to se ^^fetl^ H^^.i 




Throughout t/ie 
are large, an^ 
costly progx^ams 
attract Natiyi 
American stui^ents 
to the. 2arg&j 
establishment 
universities* 
Hwever, these 
progrsDts will 
also help to 
accelerate 
tho' process 



ural erosion, des- 
Cip Manuel in 
article and dis- 
cussed by Jack Tbrbes 
his essay in 
this collection 
(pp.75-b8). Un- 
less Native 
Americans con- 
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institutions , 
preferably on 
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The Educational Path 
for 
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**rd told Cip Manuel that in one of thT films shown on German television about Native 
Americans in the US and Canada today, there was. a sequence abpjut Papago and also about 
the language project, showing elders producing ecfucationa^l^^nfaterials, etc. 
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BEING INDIAN IS A SPIRITUAL THING 



*Darrell Standing Elk Is a Sioux <rom Rosebud, South. Dakota/ He came to D-QU in 1974, after 
having worked In California jfor 16 \ears. He Is a graduate from UCD, Tecumseh Center, and. he 
is currently worlcing with tnat univlrslty as an EOP counsellor. Most Important, however, .is 
his work with D-QU, where ha teactms classes in Lakote^ language and religion, condiicting 
sweat ceremonies and helping\£oJb<nljd solar homes, arbors and i&hatever is needed* - ' 

The following article Is based on several interviews taped at Tecumseh Center in Spring 
1980. • . . , 
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^ My name is Darrell Standing Elk. I was Ijorn on the Bos.ebud Reservation in South Dakota 
in 1940. I first came to California in 1958. I went to Pierre Indian^ScNool in Pierre, 
South Dakota, but I refused white education, and I went to school, probably, at most, eight 
years. 

-Were the teachers white? 

-Yes, they were all white. In those eight years those pe,ople instead of teaching me something 
in education, .they were so jbusy taking things away from me that they didn't have time to 
teach me anything. I wasn'^^t interested in it anyway. In those days they always said your 
dad has to go to jail if yo\j don't go to school. So it's a must. If you don't go to school 
police will come and check on you at home. 

-Has that cfhanged since then? ^ . • ^ 

-In a way it's still there. There is some new word for it now, "Truant Officer." That's what 
they have now. They go around the community and make sure the kids go to school. Thajt's the 
same thing. ' ^ 

-Would the truant officers be Indians, working ^ith the BIA? 

-Yes. They get their infornration from school. Whoever is n^t in school, they -call him'up 
and go over. 

-Was the school you went to a boarding school? / 
^No, it was a public school.- " » 

-Were they alT Indian kidsY 

-No, th'ey weren't. There. were just a few Indian kids going to school there. 
-How ^s the relationship between... 

.-It's not good where I am from. In South Dakota, there fsn't any relatioi^ip at all. As ^ 
far^as I am concerned, there is only..., Jti^re are only Indians and Whites. If >ou are 
Indian, I don't care*what you do or how much money yoi/have,,or anything. - . 

-I know South Dakota to have the worst reputation for racism against Indians, and if you 
think of^JanMow being governor , -why, that proves it. When you said earlier that you-still 
[)ave contacts with the^people back hflme, how do you... 

-Even thlougivTm in California, I have contact all the time. I am going to relations and 

relatives, even if I have to^go back six times a year,-ril do it^ I'm into religion. At 

orf^time I put aside my religion, and I worked hard at a job for sixteen years, construction, ♦ 

carperttry, and all that' stuff, in San Jose, California. I finally decided that that wasn't' ; 

for me. Physically I ^ getting sick. It'was just something that- I did. I wasn't trying 

to prove that I could be\ white person, "it was something that I had. to do. 

-You said that, physically, working intthe construction business, made you sick? 

-Well; actually, it's not physically^ Physically, to work in construction, was good for me. 

What got to me is that, day^after day, I had to ge, early in the morning, getting into that 

rush-hour traffic, that really got me. Then, coming back, it'was the same wa^. . So, once I 
« • * f. 

left San Jose and came over here I didn't have to worry about that. 

-What year was that? - ^ ' - ♦ 

•That was 1974. /tetually, I quit the construction busi^hess in 1971. Then I worked at Lockheed, 
^ which is a satellite center. The reason I was working there was that I could work at nights 
and go to school during the day. I went to San Jose City College. Then I left City College ' . 
to come to U.C. Davis. I met a person^who came from U.C. Davis who made it sound like it 
was fea^^y good over here. I'm here everJsince; I lik^it. I like the place. It's .smaller 
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than San Jose, npt much traffic, ^hen I got interested in D-Q, because Tm used to working 
day after day -and on weekends too, sometimes I even have two jobs. Not because I want to, -I 
just like to Veep myself busy^ So, when I came over here and I was going to schooll, I was . 
missing something, then. It-seemed like I wasn't do4ng something that f was used to. So 
I started going out to D-QU, and then I started building these sweat-lodges. There was one 
theVel)ut*it wasn't in use'for years. It was really -In a bad position. Even the covers were 
all rotten. Nobody ever cleaned it, or nothing. It just sat there. So, I pulled that one 
dawn and rburnt it. Then I built one there and'l started going in a circle, and I came ^ 
out with that four pointed star. When I first started it^^jjjdidn't. . . 
-So, you started the four-point one first? ' 

-Yeah, 'but I wasn't. . .That wasn't intentionally done. So, I built^one, and when my uncles 
came^^ bless- it, a lot of peqple shdied up and they had to wait. So, I thought, I'd 
build another one right. next to it. So, when they were there I built that other one, so 
they could bless it before they left again. When I did that, it wasn't enough, agaia. More 
peopje came, and they had to wait in line. |What I did was, I was going to put three in ; 
a row^ Not exactly in a straight ^line but kind of curved. .When I put that one up, I started 
building another one. * Before I knew it I got seven of them, and then I ended up with tha^ 
It's kind of a national tWng, you know. It wasn^ t intentionally done. For some reason 
it just came out that way. I didn't measure it out, but all the sweat-lodges are almost ' 
spaced alike. . 
-You said earlier, you had ^hard time later on figuring out... 

-Yeah. Later on I figured out how to lay one out on paper. It's hard to do. So, anyway,/ 
that's how it happened. Ft was not intentionally done but for some reason it came out that 
way. * ' ' 

-You mentioned once that there are '5even forms of prayer in the Lakotah religion... \ ^ 
-Yeah, tliere is. They call it "seven ways of praying," "seven rites.^ It's the way they 
pray. The sweat lodge itself is a prayer. But that's one lodge, then one^ lodge is the Sun 
Dance religion, and so on.^ i could give you the names of theseMn writing, if you want me ' 
to (cf. Appendix 1)^ That's the way. Sioux have s^ven ways of praying. All those other ones 
are almost like ceremonies. There's the hunkapiye, they call i.t, the mak.ing of relative.' 
They take Somebody in the family. That's how they never have. ..then they take somebody^ 
else. That's how they always have a mother, a father, you know. I think it's really a 
good practice. People keep it up. The old^ people you take, they're just like your own. 
-So thfere will never be motherless children, fatherless children or old people without 
somebody? * , ; , * 

-I know for a fact that it works out really good. It actually takes place of your mother 
or father. Some people should practice, -they should still do those things. 
-After you built those sweat lodges or as you built them, the Sun Dance came to DQU? 
-Yeah, then Dennis came, and he asked me... ^ ' . 

-Was that in 1975? ^ . . • . 

-Yeah. He c4me*out there. He and some other people sweited out there. They said they want 
to.. .this would be a good place for the Sun Dance, -you^ know. And they were Tooking for a 
place, I -guess. They came down from Portland, Oregon, he war going x)n |tr1al up there. So 
we sjjirted building that arbor."- But I already tfad all those orKpaper. 'I sketched it out. 
So' it was on my mind ^already I staked it all out. I knew fWe and a half feet radius will 
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make a sweat lodge. I. got it all figured out\ all we d\d is stjart digging a pit, putting 

up the lodges. We centered everything on the arbor. One line there, its ciantered all the 

way. from the tree at the ehtrance,.the fire-pit and one tip1,-'it's alTcentered, 

-What do you say if people^ for example California Indians, say the Sun Dance does not belong* 

there? 

« ♦ 

-Yeah, sometimes. they say it doesn't belong to them. Every once in a while they might say^ . 
that--some people dance in the Sun Dance but some other peeple don'flike it. ^It's not their 
rel'igion. I think it is good that, they try those things. They, don' tlhaveJto particfprate. 
They can go there, and the main Idea is, when they go back to their reservation, they could 
look ground and think "What happened tojour religion? At one time we had. a— whatever it 
was— sweat lodges and all the ceremonies, they used to be here. Whatever happened to them?" 
And they start thinking about'tbat, because they^ve seen the Sun Dance. So what they do 
is, they start researching among the old people. And some old person might still .remember 
a little bit about this and th^t. So they might start building that again. That is how 
they comQ back. with some good things, right now. ,But that's jmostly what the' Sun Dance is 
all about. People from different tribes get into it and when tdey get home, they % least 
set up a sweat lodge. At the same time, the way I look ^t the Sun Dance, is that we want to 
build some good men. That's the whole. thing. If the whole person wants to take the ^pir^itual 
Way, and if tfjat person is not really thinking that he wants to do that, -well, that person 
could go wrong. But if he really meant,. .It's all individual people, jfcut a* person should 
do what he wants. You cannot fool yourself. • Because you have^our own mijid. If they really 
want that,' they came (JUt of it. .Then they go back to their cotrariunity and then they start 
showing things people have never seen in that person. That person might have used to drink - 
quite a bit, or have been -Into drug's, or whatever. He might completely just drop that and 
be a different 4)erson, altogether. ' , 

-Yeah, I know it's happened with people. ^ • 

-But the people that aren't completely opposite after the Sun Dance aren't sincere, t^y 
weren't sincere about it. They want to be this and that, but that's not what they wanted. 

--Could you say something about ^he Longest Walk? y 
-I think the Longest Walk^ whar part I. had in it^^I think that was the greatest thing that 
ever happened' to me, besides building th^weat lodges. I've done'a lot of things^ut they 
were nothing compared to these things: building the sweat lodges out at school, then I 
had a little part in that Longest Walk, and then on that .Marathon Run (500 mile run)..- These 
three are the things I always will rememtier. I'm still into It. Al] of them. r.m actually - 
like a protector of those things. If they aref^going to do it again, I w^nt t?) be there to* 
correct the things that went wrong. At least mention It. ' * * . 

-What' do you think went wrong? ^ . \ ' ^ 

-Well, /icTthing wrong, but the things that could b|e done in this way and not that wa^, because 

' at the Longest Walk we didn't. It wasn't planned. It*s something thatshad to happen^ So 
it happened. And jt just took off from here. We didn't give ourselves much tiftie to plan. 
We needed a truck to carry, all the bacR-packs, needed this and that, to get al.9ng.with 

'It.. These, ari^^the things I'm/talking about. km^\r\ the-meantime, we were misfnformed by 
some pe*ople tl\at w6 .thought were eiH^er medicine men or spiritual people. We were misinformed 
And as an Indian person, we'd go against it.V" ^0 we^fell into those* kinds of trrfps, too. - 
Those things have to be dealt with. ^ -^^^""^ 



-There's going to be another Longest Walk this year, I understanS. 
-This one comtog up? Ye 
-How's that going toymrk If the Walk starts In June and the^'Sun Dance Is In the end of July?_ 
-Well, they could cj^me back ^nd d^nce. Some of them might even want^to come back and be on* 
that Run, too (cf J appendix 2). ' o , 

-So, It's not the sane people going all adross. ^ * \ 

-No, not necessarily. Sjme «f them, maybe ''two (ft three of them, will do' that. I thought 
about a lot of things, 'like, what I was talklngYbotjt. This t1me,^I thought, we'd fust 
go state by state. We could take something, from Kere tq Nevada. That could ^ a sta^^f, 
maybe with an eagle feather on It, -so that's our part. We've covered'our state. And we* 
give tt to ^ome Indian In Nevada, Palute, Shoshone, whatever they be, tfiey could carry that 
across their state. I don't care how they do It.' If they want* to-make tt horse-file, 
walk It, or run It, or drive it. . Th^n those tribes ,* whatever tribe they are, they could 
take something sacred and tie it on -to that staff we gave .themj or maybe make'^their own, and 
put it together. Then give ^it to thA people in Utah, on trie Utah' line. The Utes then Uke 
it from there, or whoever it's going to be. Indian people--well , i' J pretty sure that's 
the way we all think. It will get to wherever we want it to, we don'^4iave to send it to ' 
Washington, *D.C.' We want to go coast to coast. The idea was to pray with something here 
at the end of the land, at the ocean, and take th^t a^ll the way and do the same thing over 
there. Whatever it is. We could keep it some place. ^ Whatever it is, we could bring it 
back. Somebody could go over there and bring it back, and we could put it in an office of 
the Longest Walk. - C ' ' 

There's another Walk coming up, I guess you know aWtrthat, uh? But I don't know where 
it's gonna start, or how it's gonna — In fact,. I think on June'lst, that's when it's going , 
to start. > 

3^ah. That's what Dennts said oifc'the quad (cf. Appendix 3). And they would arrive in 
Washington, D,C. on election day. That" would be a psirallel to. the Trail of Broken Treaties, 
they also arrived on election day, I think. • ° . ' - 

•^-Yeah. So, this might gi this way, the southern route. The fraif^of Broken* Treaties was 
up from Washington and ths^Mja^^The Longest Walk was right; through the middle of it. So 
this could be all the way along the south side. . ' 

-Touching, the Gulf, even? ^ 
-Yeah. It'll work. I feel .it'll certainly work. But then, what we are going to do^then, 
before they^ start, all the stages will be set. If a person is .q^ommitted to go^fV'dm here, 
we hafve to get all^ the gear together. We'll get a truck, a pick-up or whatever it's going 
to take, because it's going to be a lot of people. So, we'll get all of that organized now 
for June 1st. In the meantime we are going to bring s'ome traditional l^eople, pos*s1bly 
medicine ttjen, and we are going to sit down with them and ask thejn "O.K., how are we going to ^ 
do it? How do we start? Are we going to take a pipe agaijj?'; We are- going %o ask those 
things. We have to' really sit down with them and ask" them for* directions^. We are not going 

^0 jump into that again. Well, who know^/ maybe some of those old people might want to go 
along. .That would be the best thing that could happen to 'us,- if some of those couT^ go 
along to guide us in everything we do. That would be the greatest thing..., if some of those 
old people went along. We'd, start in the morning; jwe'd pray in the morn?ng; we'd walk'alh 
day, then pr§y in the evening. But then, how are we going to put this down? Whatever we 
* * ^ ' 109 ' 



4|p carry, do we throw It up In the air, or something, do we put It ujiderneath or do we put It In 

the ground? So, those are the things that we want to sit down about and ask thos^ people.* 
We're not going to jump into It again. 
-So, is D-QU very much a centeir for this kind of thing? 

-Yeah. D-q6., people ask me what is so different about D-QU*- I went to a meeting one 
time in San Francisco, and they asked me about It. Those people wanted to know'^what was so 
different about it, what was the difference between D-QU and U.C- Berkeley. To^me, D-QU • 
^ IS altogether different because it's going to succeed whether they like it or not. It's going 

to be hard. But D-QU sits on a foundation that is built on religion. That's the difference 
between a lot of these colleges. People don't realize that, but that's what It Is. That's 
how it's going to go, and it's going to get better, too. If we can do" it without funds, 
we can do whatever we want to do. - ^ - . - 

-So there has been a change in policy, D-QU turning from an^educational institution to a 
religious center? . So the main thing now would be that D-QU is a reli^ous center, and ,that 
the University Is only part of it and may even (disappear without affecting D^QU? 
-You see, we are not pushing religion on anybody. O.K. that's the first thing. What we do 
out there— say, the sweat lodges and the Sun Dant:e--people would ^ee that as coming from the 
north. They would come and see tha^. Like I said, we never tell them that they have to ^ 
^ do these things.^' We never say that. But they will think. They watch, maybe go into a 
sweat lodge or watch the Sun Dance. Then they wonder about what happened to their own 
religion. O.K., that's the whole point of It. We are not saying "Come, and join us." That's 
what lots of peopld* think. And, right away, they think "well, even though that's Indian 
religion, it's not my religion, it's Plains Religion." But that's not what we are saying. 
^ We wouTd give them a thought, the thought is what counts. 

-So, D^QU Is an example to encourage people? a , 

^ -Right. ^ ' . ^ 

guess, many white agencies see that, even if th^y don't admit it. That's what they are 
afraid of; that's why they are trying to close D-QU down. They know that D-QU is more than 
just an Indian-run college. ^ 

"-See, there are a lot of Indian colleges right now. Indian colleges, but they o^era|e under ' 
the system of the junior colfege. They teach nurslag, welding, heavy equipment, -t^f^e things. 
So they are all right. They are not going to be bothered. D-QU Is different. Ttey want * 
to' put a stop to that, ,-an<J they are dojng It. 

-I know that the subjects taught at D-QU are v^ry« very varied. There aY*Q thosie people who 
come for the religious or cultural side of it; and others come^just for skills... 

' -Most of them, I think, they come forlcultural reasons. And I knpw a lot of students there^ * 
that never got into sweats or the religious part of it." They tried a little bit, but they^ 
never got involved in it. But once they get home, it sfeems like they are doing it ovef 
there.^ Ancl that's what it takes. That's really good. It isn't that a person who is reallv 
. . involved here, then goes back and does that. Some of those kids I was really surprised; thejr 
wer^Yi't that much involved with sweats and stuff, but when they got home they started it. 

.And that's really good. ' • n / • ' • Jy^ 

-How do you feel about white people going into the sweat vJith you^ . ' ^\ 

-Well, It depends what they're feeling, what their dealings with Ifidians-are. It ^doesn't 
bother me. >Once I go in there it doesn't matter who is in there, *whej:her I don't J ike him, ^ 
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or him^ or him. When I go in there f don't care. That's how I feel... Some places in different 
areas people are really strict 'on that. They have their own ^easonsV * . ^ 
-Maybe the situation at'D-QU is different;, too, because there are, people fro;n many different 
Indian cultures but also people from different other cultures? I remember the one excursion, 
with a class, N.A.S. 1, from* Dave Risling. They were invited to take part in the' sweat and ' 
^there were peopld; I think, from a\1^4;ac^s— AsiarTs, Europeins, Africans— and we sat in a 
circle. I think that was a very good ^experience .probably for all people^ At least for 
those who had never been Jri that situation befojre (appendix 4^ 

-There's a lot of ways people are^^c^g to have to go back to* Those ways like, for example, * 

marriage ceremonies> (cf. Appendix 5). Indian marriage ceremoMes are 'performed, maybe, 

by one, person^ The sweat Jodges should be m^de by one person. In the old days, that's 

what makes.jpcfd relations wi^ other tribes. 'For instance, if I want to have a sweat lodge 

built herfe, I would send for somebody somewhere else. And I would ask him that I want a 

sweatjodge built, and I want hin\;^to come* No drfte set or nothing. And pretty soon he'll 

show up. So^everybody could watch 'hjjri build that sweat lodge, and thej^ know how to do'^^it, 

actualfy these peopl^e already know how to do it, but that's not the point. The point is, / 
• . , ^ • • • » 

.they have- to make that person important, fe^important, and that,, like I said, makes- good 
relation's with different people. Wh^n he comes, when he does thSt, then he blesses the 
sweat lodge.— So, the people, they all give him gifts and the\ put him up for two or_three 
days and then he goes on home. He goes back to where he is from. He igoes into his 'camp; • 
he calls everybody lifduti^. He gives out all those things that he brought back; he gives 
it away and he-doe^nvKhave nothing for himself. That's what makes good relations with 
people. That's^ how peome.Hrespect each other, and that's how people are tied together. 

Pretty soon, tliis^y who went home from where he went to build the' sweat lodge, he 
sends for somebody, too, to come over arid do something for him. The guy comes, -maybe he's, 
a medicine man to doctor somebody* He comes to 'do that* So the people around there, again, 

return,' give him ^11 kinds of things, and the guy goes home. And when^ he gets home, he 
gives it all away. They're tied", bound together that way, by respect. 

Nbvi. the idea is, the^ people knew how to do these things, most of them. But they havfe ^ 
respect for that person. They don't keep developing these people to do all that, because 
you lose a culture that way.- So, again, some place else they hea^r about it, 1:hat somebody 
is doing those things, 'knows how to build si^eat lodges. So they call him over a-gain. They're 
all in a way tied^ togethetrfethat way, and that's how things should be now, -even now. Now we 
do things, and they say,^"well anybody can b^ild a sweat lodge," which is true if you see — . ' 
one, *you can build-one easy. That's not the point." It is respect. Somebody from over 
there has to come and do this. That means a lot,, -and that grows. 
-When you do things like 'that at D-QU, you send for sqmebody else to come? 
-Yes, I sent all the way. I built the sweat lodges*^ I figured I. didn't have the right 
therr to bless the sweat lodge. Even though I know"1iow to run it, that doesn't mean I have 
the right. 'So I sent for my two uncles ^in South- Dakota. They came and all t)hey did. was 
have-a ceremony and bless them. That's all, that's what should be. In the old days* people 
dtcf things because they were asked. And nobody else would do it, but him. And the -people, . 
they ask them'^o i3o it. But not all. It doesn't work that way. -That's where there are a 
lot of conflicts, fighting going on. That shouldn'*t happen. 

They go back to some of these old ways and think about it more— "it could become s'ome- 
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thing useful, in a way." And now I know a lot of people who are\ overdoing it with religion. 
They're overdoing it because "^people want trhem to think that they ^know something^ They're 
on an ego trip. And that again Vuins a lot of it. \ ' x 

And so, that's what I was talkin' about, -I had an argument wT^th other people about 
the$e things. Before I do something here, I've got to make people l^now where I' rrt 'from, .what 
^ Pm gonn^ do. Is'^it all right? It doesn't hurt to a^sT t^em. It doesn't hurt. It's not 
go-ing to hurt me to ask them, to see if it's all right. * • \ 

^I had lots of problems last summer during the Sun Dance. A lot of things happened that 
I didn't want. The people 'are doi^j^those things in the other ^reas at\the Sun Dances, but 
I. don't approve of it^^ecause I know wha"t the old people ara saying at home. So I ask them, 
"O.K. > this year, this -is what we are going to do." An^ they would say, "^kay, that sounds 
good." I'usually have my uncles there because my unci are Medicine Men, Spiritual Men. 
They can go in the sweat Jodge and tellyou-what could, -what's gonna happen tomorrow. So 
I woujd ask them, "we're gonna do this, is it all right?" I don't know, we'll $^e. We go " 
in the sweat lodge and ask those questions.*- They ask the Spirits, a^d in the process they 
woytd telT me. Iii the old days this is how they do it, that's how it's been done,\ 

So in a lot. of things we did at D-QU, we followed instructions out.N^Not becaus^.we 
asked. The Spirits said that tKat should be done. So we followed it, and nobody evfir de- 
graded it, or whatever it is. They never talked back at us because we* did what we alwayV 
have. A lot of people don't know that we did it that way. But people don't understand a-\, 
lot of things ybu can ask in a sweat lodge, . \ 

I run sweat lodges that are mine. L get wftat I want: truth, freedom, or positive , \ 
thinking, ^wouldn't have no fear for any in there, for we know that there are Spirits all 
around Us.' Right? But I don't bring Spirits in there. Like iny uncle and them wothW. ^ 
Sing songs, -pretty soon you feel them coming in.' But I can't dp that. So I never go over 
there. If I want ^something, if it were really serious, I would call them. No, I'm not 
going to bullshit anybody, .that I could do those ^things* • 

-Are' there any other people yoO could cill in, case you needed help from a spiritual leader 
in ^ ceremony? . ' ' 

-No there Isn't anybody. My people are ilVin South Dakota. Thehe*isn't anybody around, here 

that I wouldWust. - . ^' 

-I guess you(probably would have to stay withir1*^our Lakota ways. So you jjouldn't -use 

spiritual leaofers around here, because that probably couldn't communicate? 

-Yeah, even though somebody be around in this area, some other people, -see, I don't know, 

I always sent for them. At home I even go over there and see them. It's betteV yet if I go » 

over there and do it over there. * " ; 

-Are there sttll some people who bf^e such a status that they are approachefti'by different 

Indian communities, like PhiTlip Deere or Leonard Crow Dog, who seem to be very well known. 

How come that they ^seem to be honored by different religions, different cultures?, 

-Yeah, well they believe in religion. I belieye in it too. * 

-*rve got one question that I'd like to ask different people, -som^hing that Native Americans 
* discuss a lot, and white people discuss a lot: "who is an^Indian or a Native American?" 
How would yoD go dfcut tryfng to decide? • • * , , 

•Let^s start with the Sioux people, okay? I would say that an Indian is an Indian that I 
could talk to in my language. And' I would say they shou.ld just ask th^ Sioux Tribe, okay? 
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Say, my Reservation on the Rosebud, they would take some tradtttonal people, ask them thaf 1 
question, "this guy is from here, determine wha-t he ts." Now, I would go for that, and if they 7 
say "well he doe^Q't speak^the language too good, and he*s not^too good in this' and that, 
and he speaks real good English, ^ that**s what he is." Maybe, that's the best way. ' 
•Occasionally there have bew white people, or part-white people^ who havf been brought up 
by Indians or living with Indians, would that also apply to them? ^ 
-Some of thesfe people th^ have a better mind anyway, okay? Some of tho^e people, I think, 
theV have a more... they Ve more Indi^ then they are white. ' ^ . - $ 

-So"1t*s mainly a spiritual'lhtng? ' , * • 

•Yeah. . . ; \ ^ ^ - * 

•So, 'how would this apply to people at D^QU where they have come 'from an urban bac.fcgjroufTd,,^ 
don't have ties ^ith the peooje, old people, traditionalists on the reservations, but they 
,want to go back to their roots, they go'to'D-QU... 

•That person;*if they say he*s'not an Indiaii7-okay. Maybe so much time from there he has another 
chance to go back in there and ask them. In the meantime.'this guy wiy go'ba.ck, study the 
language. I mean {hat's what tt takes to bring people back into fhe languages, into, the 
religions. You^ve got to kn&w something, you've got to be back, before you do it; So, 
maybe that's how to push, people into languages. Make sure they learn it, year to year. 
.Time comes, and he can take something, come bacj< and take something, -try it again. • Do you 
think that*s a good Idea? ^ . r ' ' 

-Veahi What I liJfe most abottt it, is that the people are tied to their cultural traditions 
and people.. "They are tied to other Indian$j like you said. Tbey h*¥e a certain thing to do 
in this world, which is following a splrituaj-message. ^t's not tied to race. If they feel 
responsible toward that then they are Indlali. 

•Lots of people could talk to you, just questioning you, and they would ask theyHl find, 
they would know If you would make a goorf Indl^^n. A good Indian? First thing, you've^got 
to have a good heart., YouWe got to have a good 'heart for things, for people. You've 
to be.kind. Tho^e. kinds of^thlngs. They know that, and they're not goring to just find out 
if you'^can speak the language. They're going to go further than that. In fact I -know a 
lot of people who can speak their language. , / ^ , 

•Otherwise if it were just the fanguag^^then It would be like a college entrance exam. ^ " 
-No, 1t*s,jot to go furtf^er than that, I know a lot of, Indians that speak the language,* 
*but they.'re white, you know. They got the ways of the white people, and that doesn't help 
anything. But old people, they know. Oncft they talk to a person they know thelr^mind; 



APPENDICES 

tHiXSEVEN WAYS IfRiAKOTAK PRAYER: 1. Purification Rite: Inipi Ceremony; L Vision Quest: 
Hanbleceya Ceremony; Sun Dance:^ Wi Wanyang 'Wactpi Ceremony;. 4. Tossing of the Ball: Tapa 
Wakanayeyapi Ceremony; '5. ^Buffalo Cef*eihony: Ishnata AwiCS Lowan Cerdnoriyl Majcing of Relatives: 
Hunkapl Cererqpny*;^ 7. Keeping the Soul f * Ceremony. , 

. Appendix 2« ' . " * " ^ » ' ' . * 

The 500-Miie Marathon'l§80 is- sponsored and organized by D-QU.-^See the two pages of a 
leaflet announcing the procedures on the two following pages. 





THE 3RD ANNUAL 



"560" MILE 



AMERICAN INDIAN MARATHON ' 

iJONE 23-28,1980 

WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD AGAIN TO YOUR PARTICIPATION , SUPPORT 
DONATION, AND OR ADVERTISEMENT OF THE THIRD ANNUAL "500" MILE 
AMERICAN INDIAN MARATHON, 

, . J 

THIS YEARS MARATHON WILL BEGIN JUNE 23RD (MON) ON THE 
SOBOBA INDIAN RESERVATION, SAN JACINTO, IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
AND WILL ARRIVE JUNt ,28TH (SAT) AT THE D-Q UNIVERSITY CAMPUS, 
IN* DAVIS, CALIFORNIA, 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS RUN IS TO UNIFY AMERICAN INDIANS 
SPIRITUALLY THROUGH MANY EXERCISES OF THE TRADITIONAL, INDIAN 
VALUES OF LIFE, BALANCED WI13I .TODAYS CONTEMPORARY WORLD.INDI- 
S^""^OUS TEAMS WILL BE COMING. FROM ALL OVER tHE NORTH AMERICAN 
/CONTINBNT TO PARTICIPATE T^S GREAT EVENT. 

MANY TiSAMS ARE NOW BEING REGISTERED. APPLICATION Tim 
LIMIT IS JUNE 14TH (SAT), SO REGISTER YOUR TEAM EARLY. TWELVE 
(12) MEMbSsT TW0^(2) ALTERNATES* PLUS ONE COACH OR TEAM MANAGER. 
REGISTRATION FORMS ARE AVAILABLE AT D-Q UNIVERSITY, "500 MILE*' 
marathon' COMMITTEE, P.O. BOX 409, DAVIS ,CA 95616 ph", 916-758-0470 



THE MMIATHON COMMITTEE AGAIN SOLICITS YOUR. GENEROUS SUPPORT 
AND PARTICIEATION TO HELP FINANCE AND COORDINATE THIS GREAT EVENT 
SUPPORT SUGGESTIONS INCLUDE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS SECURING "RUN" 
PATCHES, FOOD FOR RUNNERS ANDiS^MPS , REFRESHMENTS, CAMP SUPPORT, 
NBWS RELEASES, RADIO AND T.V. ANNOUNCEMENTS, SEND LETTERS OF 
SUPPORT, OR HELP ARRANSE WELCOME AND FOOD CQMMITOffiES. ANY 
DQNATIOHS SHOULD BE SENT TO: . MARATOON COMMITTEE, pQU 

1^ P*0. BOX 409 

DAVIS, CALIF. 95616 

SEE EVENTS SCHBIXJLB , * . 
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EVENTS SCHEDULE 
****************************** 



JUNE ZO-22,1980 POW-WOW, THREE DAYS, CAMPING AVAILABIiE, 

ORANGE COUNTY FAIRGROUNDS ,SP0NORED BY 
AMERICAN INDIAN CENTER.PH 714-828-4240 

JUNe"'22,1980 *.*BAR-B-Q AND INDIAN DOINGS , SOBOBA INDIAN ^ 

RESERVATION, RECREATION CENTER AND CAMP. 
SAN JACINi(i,CA, CONTACT. 714-654-2765 

JUNE 23,1980.....\,,,.50d MLE MARATHON BEGINS, SOBOBA.INDIAN 

RESERVATION, FIRST STOP NEAR SAN MANUEL ^ 
^ INDIAN RESERVATION, HIGHLANDS, CA, 

JUNE 24, 1980.. SECOND DAY. STOP OVER NEAR KEEN, CALIF. 

JUNE 25,1980 THIRD *DAY. STOP OVER IN PORTERVILLE, CA. 

PORTERVILLE COLLEGE .NEAR THE TULE INDIAN 
RESERVATION, CAMPING 

JUNE 26,1980/ FOURTH DAY, STOP OVER IN CHOWCHILLA >^ CALIF. 

JUNE 27,1980 IN THE DELTA^AREA, STOP OVEREAT BRANNAN 

; STATE PARK, RIO VLST^, CA 

JUNE 28,1980. MARATHON FINISH, POW-WOW AND CAMPING, 

FEASTING AND CEREMONIES, D-Q UNIVERSITY, 
.pAVIS , CALIF . 916-758-0470 

*********************^ 



PREPARE YOUR TEAM NOW TO REPRESENT YOUR RE§ERVATI<^ AND OR 

0RG;^I2ATI(»?,SEND your tribal colors and BANNERS ill 

******************* J 
******************* * 
ii see YOU ON *THE RUN ii 

FALL SEMESTER APPLICATIONS FOR D-Kl UNIVERSITY AVAlLABOrAT THE 
DQU CAMPUS. ASK FOR REGISTRAR AND OR FINA>"1IAL AIDS OFFICER. OR 
CALL . 916-758-0470 IN DAVIS, CALIFORNIA. 
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Appzndlx 3 



On April 24, 1980, Dennis Banks, gave a speech for a World Hunger Conference on the qjjad of 
the University of California, Davis, announcing a Walk for Survival 1980 to leave the ' 
West Coast early in June and to arrive at Washington, D*C., before election day, November 
1st, 1980 (C.f. pp. 135-138); Little more than a month later the Long Walk for Surviva'l 
did set off from the California State Capitol in Sacramento, oa Sunday June 1st., 1980, at 
2 p.m. 



Appzndix 4 

A report of this field-trip by a predominantly non-Native American class of students fr.om 
^UC Davis to the DQU-campus was published in TkiAd iiJonid ¥onwn, a weekly paper edited 
rby minority students of the University of Californici, Davis. The article was written by 

Rene Aguilera, a Mexican student taking the class NAS' 1 (Introduction to Native American 

Studies) taught by David Hislincf, Jr. The article appeared in the Nov.t^^S, 1979 issue. It 

is given' on the following page (overleaf). 



kppzndix 5 ' * ' ' ^ 

It has been a problem, again amf again, for Native Americans to have their ceremonies and 
acts be recognized by the authorities of the dominant society. Marriages in the traditional 
ways of an Indian tribe or nation were often not respected because their was no "proof" of it 
on paper (C.f. also Norbert and Theresa Dupuis' marriage mentioned on p. 120 of this collection.) 
For this purpose, the people at D-QU designed the following marriage-certificate document, 
which they have used successfully on several occasions, when traditional medicine people 
conducted marriage ceremonies out at D-QU* There are plans to design equally binding 
birth-certificates for Native Americans, ,and alsQ a much needed document for older people 
to set down the way they wish to be buried after deatlj, because, to this day, many traditional 
Indian funeral customs are prohibited by law. An appropriate, binding document of the 
deceased's wish could be th^ first step to overcome these obstacles (Cv.f. document on p. H8). 
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•yftlNIAQUItBKA 

Dennb Banb, the Chancellor of 
DeganiWidah*Quetzalcoatl University 
located six mil^ vftsX of Davis, Callfor- 
nia, welconted over 150 UCD students 
last Saturday November 3rd In what- 
Multi Ethnic Program Coordinator Bob 
Matsueda contended to be "a great 
success!" 

"I feel that the DQU trip was a great 
succesr not only because of the great 
participation but because of the greater 
awareness attained through Interacting 
with the people of DQU7' si(d Matsu- 
eda. 

Banks, a Chip|iS9Ktndian and the 
leader of the AmericaKjndlan Move- 
ment talked for several nours on the 
^ issues of DQU's existence, HEW's incon- 
sistantcy, die need for more volunteers 
to help with the university, rights of all 
lndiam,mo#ierearth, motherhood and 
the stnjggle to keep DQU alive. 

*i know we're going to be here in 
1965^'' said Banks t6 the f^uch enthused^ 



Fietd trip to DQU 




Dennis Banks 



crowd sitting at tables. 

Banks opened up with the history of 
DQU and proCeded till Sarah Hutchison, 
first woman on the Board of Trusttees at 
DQU, ulked about DQU life in general. 
Norma Knight, a teacher of sdence, 
tilked1>riefry*about a deadly plant that 
could kill yog in six seconds and also . 
about the resppnsibilitites that a man has 
toVoman and and woman to a man. 

After all this commenced. Banks led 
tthe bravest students down the road 
about milei where die ^A«atlodge 
purification was to be held despite dfie 
rainy, cold afternoon. 

"Since its raining or even if there was a 
blizzard the^cermony of purification 
would still go on. The rain purifies the 
earth. In this civilization the swea* 
tlodge is the oldest church. Thb-ls the 
oldest way to pray. It b older than 
Christianity by2000 yrs.Older than Bud* 
d ism by 2500 years. We use simple red 
vviik>w and smoke the oldest tobacco," 
Banks said, o 

Of the 150 students, 3S participated in 
the purification of the sweatiodge. 
Manyswere afi^aid to participate, omers 
were not auite sure what, to think 
especially after Banks described what 
might or might not happenl 

'Mf you have hadatcohol or have uken 
any drugs during the last week, t advise 
you not to enter the sweat WIerdthings 
happen. We may have to drag you outl" 
he conduded. ^ 

With those.very words of encourage- 
ment, everyc^e participating stripped 
themselves of their worldly goods and 
entered the ^sweatiodge wlien told. 
There were three sweatlodges in all, 
v^ih about twelve persons in each sweat: 
Tiie lodge itself is similar in size to an 
eskimo nut and by the number of 
-people inside; and the small amount^f 
space, it was quite crowded Everyone 
was croueheJ to their stomachs; 
' in the middle was a hole dug deep 
enough to hold ten andent hot rocks. 
With thb, thetndlaA leMer conducting 
the ceremony would pour water over 
t he rocks tolcautc !Th^ the 



Indian wou Id sing songs while the others 
participating chanted. Since the hut's 
inside was in total darkness, even if yog 
opened your eyes you could not see 
anything. This atmmphere abo made 
the scene very spiritual. You were able 
to pray about all those who are skk, in 

ell, or fof" continued better health to a 
ved on^ 

The rocks are the earth's oldest living 
thing. arid with these rocks steaming up 
you soon begin to feel the intensity of 
the heat throughout your body. You 
would sweat like a butterball sornetlmes 
in upwards to 200 degrees, depending 
on how often the religious leader would 
pour the water over the steaming rocks. 
Toward the end of the ceremony, a pipe 
was smoked and everyone was giiven me 
opportunity to take five hiis. Everybody 
did. 

At the end of the 45 minute ritual thb 
reporter asked some of the partideants 
what their reactions were to the ioea of 
being purified to help others. 

Cheryl Smart-^"lt was greati 1 kept 
saying to myself I'm going to back 
out..rm going to back out! But in the 
end 1 gave in. It was fantastic! I'd 
definitely do it again." 

Uz Vallance--"A definite spiritual 
experience. I felt so relaxed, after being 
so tensed, afterwards. I hope DQU 
exbtsforeverl" 

CaMn Hara— "Being with all those 
*^irlsin the sweat really wasn't that great 
out overall jny comments are general. 
Good experience." 

Larry Lowe— "I feel really refreshed. " 
I'm feeling a lot easier. And it made me 
feel nrK>re at ease with myself. I feel 
damn good!" 

Mark Gordon— "Well, first of all 1 was 
glad to get in the sweat because it was 
pretty cokl ^nd rainy outside In my 
birthday^ suit inside, though it was a 
different story, I liked it even though it 
was allipitch dark.' I thought t was going 
to pass out I'd do it againi" 

Karen Schwabe~-"tt was a totally 
synthetic experience. I mean all diese 

(p/ease see page 11) 



P03ple praying for all their retatkm. I 
iQvedltl" 

. Mali ICiendall-"! feh about aOlbs. 
lighter when t got ou t..l felt like fk)atlng 
in the air. Its nothing tike being the 
>eskJent director at Bedett Hughes. I'd 
do It againi" 

Eileen Fritz-"! feel really dean and 
invigorated. I gueu that's why ittalled , 
a purification ceremony." - 
* Hartmut Lutz— "Many people In tf»^ 
sweat prayed that DQU wouW continue 
• oh; soda 11" 

After xm sweat the remaining stu- 
dents were treated to Indian bread and 
other delidous food items. Song and 
dance by Indians conduded the day- 
long festivities. 

"I would likW to thank those whd 
partidpated as well as Dennis.Banks and 
the other nr>embers of DQV, A spedat 
thenks to DavkJ Rbling Jr., NatWe 



American Studies ^Udc^ts, and the 
Native Amerlam Sttidents Union, and all 
those that helped drive to the unh/ersir 
»ty," condudcRJ Matsueda* 

Upoomifiig evevnts for DQU are the 
OQU BenefH Food^usic whh Chkano 
Studies on November 12th and 13th, 
1979, alid the California indlvi Educa- 
tion Association Conventk>n November 
23rd and 24d), 1979. Don't forget: show 
your support! 

Whenever Txmlble vbit DQU. You 
will soon find but that it %vi|I be a /nuch 
rewarding experience. Try to attend any 
of their sodal events, dances, or Just 
come ibr a couple hours on d>e wee- 
kend to do^much needed volunteer 
work. You are wekomed'by all the 
people and if intere^, partldpate in 
the weekly indent purificatk>n 
dnyof the mmtlodge. 
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TRADITIONAL 



MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE 




.I^IS iJGAl FORM IS TO INFORM ALL CONCERNED CITIZENS TMAT 

' ON (Date) A MARRIAGE WAS PERFORMED ON THE 

SACRED SUNDANCE GROUNDS AT UNIVERSITY, LOCATED IN 
DAVIS. CAUFORNIA 

Ji. .MEDICINE MAN OFTHE 



)NF^F 



NATION PER^RMED THE CEREMONY OF UNION FOR AS LONG AS 
THE GRASS GROWS AND THE RIVER aOWS. 

and 

WERE HEREBY UNITED AT THE WEDDING ON THIS DAY 

AND '. PARTICIPATED IN 



THE PURIFICATION' CEREMONY AND WERE WITNESSES TO THE 
MARRIAGE CEREMONY FOLLQ^NG. 

TO ALL INTERESTED PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. THIS CEREMONY 
WAS APPROVED BY THE U^. INTERNATIONAL TREATY lAW; TODAY'S 

U^. PUBUC LAW SIGNED BY THP PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
, JIMMY CARTER. AUGUST. 1978; AND U5. CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT. 
FREEDOM OF RELIGION Aa. 






NOTARYOR SEAL 
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Norbert D'upuis 
"IT'S AN INSTITUTION THAT'S BASED ON FREEDOM" 




*Norbert Dupufs was. born in 1937 on the FTathead Reservation in Montana. He is.of Flathead, 
Yakima, Creek,. Cree, and KootenM origin. A former student of D-QU, he novf studies at" 
Tecumseh- Center; UC Davi^* The interview was recorded on'/^pril 15, 1980, at Tecumseh ^ 
Center. » * ^ 
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-I was born in Montana on the Flathead Reservation.* My dad raised me until I vas about 

fourteen. He v^as a frustrated persorr, he was an alcoholic. He spcrke the Flathead language 

and he-knew .all the customs and everything, however, he di.dn't really teach me and niy brother 
». • 

anything about our .cult^ire, nor the language either. Then, later on, as I got older, I more » 
or less'adopt^ his attitude of just being a drunk, and alienating ntyself from everything. 
I always hatecl the whit;e people, and the BIA, and usually hated about everybody ^nd everything, 
little after, the natural place for me to end up with this attitude would' be prison. So then, 
after a couple 0/ bouts in prisons and jails and things I met niy wife, Theresa, at the Indian 
Center in San Francisco, and, right away, we got along pretty well together. So, ^ then we 
decided that we would get married. We decided that we didn't want .to get married with a 
piece of paper and all those things that niy dad dissapproved of. Anyhow, we didn^t have 
any culture. So we decided that we would go to Washington. Up by Spokane they were having 
sonte tra4itional wedding ceremonies that kind of incorporated four or*five different tribal 
cultures^" So we went up there - it was a gathering, an Indian gathering - and then we got 
married up there. 

Then we were both working at the Indian Center in San Francisco, and we worked there until 
June of that year; that was in 1975. Then the program ended because it was summertime and 
school was out. We were tutors for the Indian kids, we worked at their homes,, with *<fie%Indi an 
Center and the public school system. Theresa was pregnant with our oldest daughter. Earth 
Woman, ^anct so we decided to get on and jumped into our old car and headed back to. Montana 
aind Washington and Idaho and around there. We pow-wowed around all summery- and then we started 
thinking about some, kind of "long-range plans for the future.. So, ^I put in for a jpb as an 
assistant ^dlrector of an alcoholism program up there on the reservation. But then I found 
out that, althougiKi was a Dupuis, which is a big name up there on the reservation, - anyhow, 
the people up there were more or less BIA-ized, - that I still didn't fit in because my dad. 
had never- he'd alienated me from all my relations - like there, they were BIA people. I 
never knew them and I never had respect for them, anyhow. I couldn't get a job out there. 
And I tried several things, but I just couldn't get a job there. (I didn't want a job, 
anyway). So then I didn't have any way to suppoif^t my family. So we came back and finally 
went back to California after Earth Woman was born. - ^ ^ 

There wasn't anything in San Francisco, either. I tried, - I applied for a job as 
a counselor in an alcoholism program and I just couldn't get a job like that, .either. So' 
then I was frustrated, you know, so I thought, "well" - I was on the verge of becoming 
violent and doing a lot of drinking again. And so I thought, well I'd better,.. 
-Wh^n did you qurt drinking? g 
-In 1976 when I came out to DQU. - O.I^:, then George Martin, he's a friend round here in 
San Francisco, and Sid Welsh - we used to all drink tosether -^they'r^ telling me about 
the Sun DSnce out at DQU. Then I thought, "well, I know how -t^'^build arbors and stuff 
like that, so if I can't get a job so that I can support my family here in the city; - Well, 
I'll just-get the hell out of here and work^ there, you knbvf, building the grounds and stuff." 

w 

nj|je sun and got awa3^from the booze and the drVtgs 
my family ouJjPere. And so then, after the ^Sun Dance was over that summer, then Theresa 
and I, we just stayed there and went to school. And so, I guess we lived there two year's. 
-Out at D-QU? . ' \ ' 
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And so. I went out th&re-. So then I got' dried out and had ^rome sweat lodges. ^ And I just 
worked out in^e sun and got awa^^from the booze and the dr\jgs and stuff. And then' I moved 



-Yeah.^ We went to school there and graduated.. Then, w^n, we just transferred right over ' 
h'ere. to UC Da\Ms. ' ' 

-Afi, you got the "A. A." there and came 'right .over hefre? . 

-Yeah.- Then we transferred here. ' ^ - . - . 

-So, how many years do you have to do altogether, now? ' 

-Theresa's got threejnore quarters and I got two more: quarters after this one. 

-So it takes about four years altogether? ^TTyou 1;ake D-QU and then these two years 

together? , . ^ 

-Yeah. ' ^ ' ' 

-And what are you gonna do afterwards? 

-Well, I was thinking about going'to law-school. If I can get into law school Pll go there 
for three years. Then,, maybe after that, I can keep somebody out of jail, or something. 
-You mean, working with Indian people? 

-Yeah. You know, if I can get one person out of jail it will be worth all that law-school 
stuff. . , ^ • . 

-You said, that until you went to DQU, you used drugs *and alcohol. How did D-QU help you 
to get out of that? 

-Well, I just stayed away from them. Instead of going downtown to the bars, you know, I 
stayed out there. Then, that's been four, five years ago, now. Since it*s being away from 
it that long I don't even ha^ve^any desire to drink anymore, I go to bars and play poker. I 
can sit there and people'll be drinking and smoking dope. It doesn't even bother me. I 
guess, going to D-QU gave me some long-range goal. Some long-range goals and I can see where 
JJLl would drink then I wouldn't m1nd if I reached my goals. So, anyhow, I jus^t don't have 
any desire to drink any more. I've, been taking Sarah's counseling classes,'and I thought 
a while about it. You know, there's a lot of Indians who still drink, and they have a 
big problem. It really l& a problem, I guess the best thing I could tell them is: "Go to 
b-QU". 

-You think it would help other people the same way? 

-Sure. If they want to quit. If they don't want to quit they-re not going to make it, anyhow. 

But everything is there. . . ' 

-Why do you think it is that so marjy Indians drink and it is such a problem? 

-I feel that it is the same way about niy dad. Just frustration. He knew his culture, and 

yet, what could he do with his culture? What could he do? I mean, how could he live? - 

-So he was caught be^en two sets? 

-Well I wo4Jldn't say".. .not that. But how^could he survive on his own culture?-' He didn't 
have any other way of survival. He took up gambling as a way to survive.. But he didn't have, 
the strength not to drink. ^ he 'just fell into it. _ ^ 



-Tell us some more about DQU, , . - ^ 

-You know how they had all that HEW-hassling and the FBI-hassling out there? I don't know 
at all, but Theresa, and I and the kids we lived right out there. I don't see how the FBI and 
HEW can get away with what they're doing out there. It's obvious that HEW and the FBI is 
the enemy of the underpriviledged people, Tjien, as soon as the underprivlledged peop,le 
start making some attempt to be independent, then immediately they want to lock them up. But 
then- — whom are you going to'telT that to? If Uwalked down Ihe street and I tell thetn 
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HEH is this and^that, all they do. is - they already got their cog, thejr* place in the 
machinery: It. doesn't make any difference. I find that the whole world is populated with 
people who are,very ignorant. They are manipulated, enslave^ by Iheir systems, and they 
don't even know it, - and if they do know it, they don't care'. It's alright because. they 
belong irt there. Yeah, yeah, it's alright if they are manipulated, because, you know, 
they are'right in there, - that's their way,*and. they're wav^ing their flag and they are right 
part of it. Ins'tead of wanting to be an individual, free peic^, they want .to b^'acog in 
a machine. And so I find that it^doesn't make any^difference wheT^untry they're from. 
They're all pretty ignorant. 

-Ignorant in what way? s \ - 

-They want to fit in. They want to be a cog, a working part in a machine, rather than being 
an independent person. They're eves proud of it, they'd rather Be an institutionalized 
part Of a machine, tlian be a free independent individual . 

-Why do yo'^u think. that is so? \ • * 

-I don't know. Ignorance! ' ' \ ^ 



But anyhow, getting back to the,HEW^and the FBI out there. What can you do abput it? 
The more you tell people about ft how they are the enerny of the underpriviledged people, 
the more you tell them about It, the more opposition you get. It's because you're attacking 
their system. There'^ very few people that have intelligence enough ^o understand tTiat, ^ A'^\ 
You know, they'll protect their own goddamn =sys tern first and then look at human rights, last. V I 
And, in fact, they won't even look at humah rights. 
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Anyhow, going to D-Q, the main thing D-Q did- for me is that going there J had an 
opportunity. I already hated everything, anyhow, and I used to categorize everything as 
bu'llshit. Then, D-Q showed me tome principles' and-so I looked at the principles 'and said, 
well, these principles are not bullshit. T\his is the way it should be. And I respect those 
•principles. So, from viewing everything as bullshit, then, when I found %these principles, 
of D-Q - I don't know if you ever^ea^^ thein or not?** - , well, I said, whatsis this? And 
• I found it is basically what niy dad used to teTl me.^ The way things should be but nothing ^ 
is that way. Everythiqgris bullShit, anyhow. So, then I started looking at these principles^.. 
Well, from there I could still see that how the majority of everything goes on in the world^' 
is bullshit. It's pretty bad. Because everything mt I cpuld see going or) in the y^orld « ^ 
is meant to destroy, the world'.' Then I looked theVinciples of D-Q and it'^s meant to 
protect that. Xhis U the basic positfon of an Indian person, anyhow, he's the protector and 
catetaker, someone whojives in harmony with the earth. Everything I see that's opposite of 
living in harmony withW earth, I have to say it's bullshit. There's so much bullshit in 
the'oworld that ^oes-on - you know, all these elections and investigations and all this stuff, - 
all this .is meant to destroy something that's built on some* principles that are good, sound 
principles. But natuHlly, anything that has good' principles , they^want to destroy that. Be- ^ 
r cause that's what they're doing with everything efse, anyhow. Well, they 3brt all these nuclear 
power plants and stuff. Everything is meant to be destroyed ey^n by. them. You know, they say 
they have it for power, but ^they're finding out that >the- radiation levels thaft' cause cancer _ 
are so'^godd^mn small that they're not even safe. Nothing is.. . " ' ' ^ 

-Do you think there may be a connection between, say, people at D-QU and thousands, probably ^ , 
millions of people in other countries, in the U.S. too, but also in Europe, who try. to prevent 
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the establishment 0/ reactor plants? 

-Some people... yo^ know, a lot of people argue against reactor plants, and some of them 
.understand why they should, and then, probably, some of them really don't, they just go 
along. • ' ' - . 

-1 think that - maybe, that's back in Europe - but I think ]ots of people actually do know 
why they are against it._ - ' ^^"^ 

-Well, there must be some people around the world who have some concept .that they'r^e gonna 
live here and their kids are gonna live here, they ou^ht to start thinking about the future 
for them. What kind of bullshit are they gonna force the kids to live in? So, yeah; I 
•think there'must be somebody around the world, different groups, who have some desire for 
their children and grandchildren to have a better life. But I don't think there's very many. 
A lot of people, they just want more money. They think more money is a better life. That's 
true, like I would like to have m'ore money for my family, but i^ I h^ve to go to work for 
some nuclear plant and make more money, then, what am I thinking about my grandkfds.?, -Aaji 
I would be helping the problem'. So, yeah, there must be someone, some places, interested 
in what conditions their grandkids are gonna live in. How are they gonna survive wjth radiation 
all over, and how they're. gonna survive in any pTace'when bombs are falling, and stuff. " 



The principles of D-QU...Well, if a person rea]ly wants to go to school there, take classes 
there, then - it's ■a'h institution that's based on freedom. That's its principle. Freedom 
is against the governmental principle. The. United States government is notPbased on freedom. 
They tejl you that. Look at their history. George Washington had slaves, so had Jackson 
and all. the other assho}«s.yTtien they s.ay: freedom^.of this, and freedom ^of that, in their - 
'constitution, their Bill or Right^, Women weren't allowed to vote, women weren't allowed 
td go to a university, Slacks couldn't vote, they c6uldn't go to a university. They didn'tv, 
even consider Indians as people. And they did/'t consider their own women as people. They 
usld to enslave their kids in all kinds of "apprenticeships" and stuff like that. It's 
been Bullshit ever since the)^wrote the constitution^ They say one thing but they never 
meant it. It's TN bullshit anyhow. Of course, I always knew that, D-Q just kind of 
reinforced it. Any) institution ^that's gonna teach like that, - automatically t1iey*re teaching 
against the government. "'And the government is gonna tVy to squash them. So,' you know, 
they've* been trying to kill off all thg, Indians, anyhow, I don't know /or how 'many yefirs; 
they've been trying to make slaves out of everybody, *f or I don't know how many years. So, 
when D-Q says, "Wait a minute," and shows us exactly what they're doing - you know the history 
and all the policies .of the U.S, government, of the BIA and the FBI, for hundreds'of years, - 
then the government is going to^ cut us off, I am an' enemy of the U.S. government. That's 
my enemy, and th6 BIA and the FBI, I don't like them and I never did. 



-Do you think that places like D-Q shbuld be alVover the country? / ' ' 
-Would be a good idea. .Then, I don't know how you'd get enough money to run them. 
-Maybe, it would be easier if places like that were »ight on the reservations.^- ^ 
-Yeah, that would solve the land problem. At least the land would belong tp Indians. Out 
at p-Q they-cou^dn't get the land away fxom the government. That's the biggest thin^/«rigi)t 
there. But U seems like the land problem, - eventually, that land is gonna belong to D-Q. 
It already does, really, the government has*J:he piece of paper and the army to back it up. 
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But, anyhow, it seems to me that this land thing - that D-Q eventually is gonna have this 
land, no matter how long it takes. 



-What are your ideas about the curriculum? 

-I think the curriculum should include Native American Law, Federal Indian Law, because those 
classes point out some truths and the treaty history, the law history. Ghee, the curriculum 
a'lways has beer^^ pretty good. All the classes are designed by. experts. People who are 
involved in the truth-struggle. for a long time; Indians who've been involved in the truth- 
struggle for a long time," they know what the curriculum needs, they're experts, they're 
truthful ^ 
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ACCREDITAHON HOPES UP 



DQU awarded $224,000 



ByMIKEFITCB 

The ottUook for DQ University retaining its accredits* * 
tkm, scheduled to be reviewed today, improved con- 
siderably late last week wlthjA announcement that the 
school bad been awarded 9224,000, according to the col* 
lege's president ^ 

Steve Baldy said the grant was made by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs under the Tribally Coni^lled Conunu{Uty 
College Assistance Act Marked for^use for 'general 
operations, he said« tb^ money probably will be 
available in about 15 days. , \ 

Baldy indicated that DQU^s chances of retaining ac- 
creditation when he meets with officials from the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges today in^ 
San Francisco are "much stronger*' becauae of the 



award. 

In January, the association issued a, "show<a^se 
order** requiring the college to show why its. accredit 
tion should not be witl^drawn. Und^r the ordek the pro- 
gress of D9U on unspecified "stipulated itemsXjca^ to 
be monitored and the case reviewed in June. 

"I think we*U Eave a fairly good chance with the 
(association's accrediting) commission." Baldy said. ^ 

In addition to DQU's long-term funding, he said, the 
association was concerned about various allegations 
leveled at the school. The allegations have been cliared 
up, Baldy added. 

The grant is for the current federal fiscal year. Baldy 
indicated that DQU could receive more ttian $1 million 
next year. 



ERIC 



**c.f. "Philosophy and objectives of D-QU", quoted on p.26f of this study, 
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^ Ed McGinty* 

"LEONARD CROW DOG AT DQU" 



*Ed McGinty (Paiute) is a student of Native American Studies arTecumseh Centier UC Davis, 

and has studied pa/t-timexat DQU. This paper was originally written for a Native American 

writing class hel^at UC Davis in the winter quarter 1980.. Thanks to Ed for lettihg me use 
this manuscript here. 
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On a warm summer day I woke up at about seven o*clock in the morning and had a cup of 
coffee. Then I layed around for about an hour before Roger arrived at n\y house to pick me 
up. f, 

Roger and I then started the long drive that leads to D-Q University. I remember when- 
Roger and I reached DQ we drove out to^a religious sweat area. We got out of the car and I 
saw Crow Dog for the first time. He was a big man about 6 feet tall weighing about 220 lbs. 

Crow Dog soon started talking about the sweat lodge ceremony. He started by explaining 
what some of the symbols of the sweat lodge mean. He also made it tlear that everything had 
to be done properly because if religious powers are not used properly something bad will 
happen. After Crow Dog finished ta^lking we all went into the sweat lodge to plirify for a 
yuwipi ceremony. After everyone was purified we all went down to the buildings to start 
the yuwipi ceremony. 

I walked into a small room and saw Crow Dog sitting on the floor. He was getting ready 
to perform a religious ceremony and as soon as he was' done praying he placed tobaccp, sage, 
sweet- grass, small bones and a pipe into their proper places. . ^ • 

Crow Dog told everyone to sit around in a circle and then he lit up his pipe and then 
started to pass it around clockwise. I watched the long pipe go from one person to the next 
and I also watched see how each person smoked the pipe because I didn't want to make 
any mistakes when it was my turn to smoke the pipe. The pipe finally reached me and I took 
five long, puffs and passed the pipe to the next person. After the pipe made, it all the way, 
around the room the Medicine Man was ready to begin the ceremony. 

All the light was shut out of the room and we all sat in silence for about ten minutes. 
During this time I sat there thinking and waiting for the ceremony to begin. 

Crow Dog started to sing a song in his traditional language. He sang for a few minutes 
and then started prayjng. I sat listening to him and suddenly there were flashes of light" 
travelling around the room. I felt pretty good and I suddenly had a very peaceful feeling 
overcome me. Crow Dog told' everyone that the flashes of light were spirits that came to 
hear everyone pray. I could, feel the presence of the spirits as they- travelled around the 
room. The flashes of light stopped as soon as Crow Dog had finished praying.* Crow Dog 
then told someone to turn on the lights and thfe brightness of them temporarily* blinded me. 

0 

> It took a few seconds for my eyes to properly adjust to the new lighting. 

Crow Dog sat in the middle of the room and talked to everyone. He said that he was 
going to talk with the spirits and then he would tell everyone what they had to 5ay.^ He 
then started to pray and when he was finished he sai<i he^had talked with the spirit of an 
Indian but, I can,'t remember who he said the spirit was or what.it had to say. 

The ceremony ^Uded with Crow Dog blessing some personal belongings tfiat had been. placed 
in the center before the ceremony begart. After he finished b^essing the persdnal articles 
he thanked everyone for coming and the ceremony was over. _ , 

**Darrell Standing Eljc, after readinjg tf\is acQount, pointed out that there must1)e.a mistake 
here. The Sacred ?ipe is always smoked aitCA the ceremony because one does ncyt pray' with 
an anpty pipe. » ' * , - 
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Phmip Deere* 
^ RED PjOWER 



er|c 



*This spet6h was given by Phtlltp Deere (Muskogie) at the end of the Longest Walk on the* 
steps of the Capitol tn Washington. D.C.. July 15. 1978. The speech was first printed in 
STRATA, no, 6 (September 78). a- periodical published i>y Coyote Flower, and I. have taken .it 
from that publication. On November 26, 1979, Phillip Deere had given ^ long speech to' UC Davis 
students out at D-QU. I taped that speech with his permission. Joe Cattarin 'transcribed it, 
from the cassette, and Kathy Tappel typed it. I s^nt a copy to Phillip., asking his permission 
.to include the speech in this book, but he and his people -decrined my request. - so I include 
this 61der speech instead^, which was kindly 'gi ven to me by Jack D, Forbes • 
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We hear about red power, )4e talk about red power— there are many definitidns to red 
power. Sometimes we refer to red as the blood, because all colors of man have the same 
color of blood. The fish life, the animals they^too have red blood. Everyone has red 
blood. ' ^ - V 

But everybody was not made out of the red clay of the Americas, only the Indian people 
here are ttie original-.people of the Americas. Our roots are planted deep in the soil of the 
^Americas.' We are the only people that,, continued with the oldest religion in this country. 
We are the people that still speak the language that was given to us by the .creator. Our 
religion has survived, our language ha^survived., Lortg before this building was built, 
our ancestors walked and talked the language that I speak today, I hope to see my Indian 
people continue to live long after this building crumbles. I see, in the future, jjerhaps, 
this Civilization is coming near to the end; for that reason we have continued with the 
instructions of our anceistors." 

We are the only people that know how to survive in this country. We have existed 
her'e for thousands and thousands of years and the smartest man here does not know and cannot 
date the time that we originated. This is our land. Regardless of how many billions and 
bullions have been spent on the Indian to make him someone else--all these billions have 
failed to make a whiteman out of me. ^ 

We are the evidence of the Western Hemisphere. 

We still yet walk across the entire United States to confe here to present to you the 
problems that we have.., * 

In the beginning of t^ime when everything was created, during those times our ancestors 
also came in this part of the world. No Indian in these grounds will say that we came across 
the Bering Straits, Th^re is not an Indian standing among us wil] tell you that we descended 
from Monkeys and Apes, though I sometimes believe that 4ome people are descended from apes 
and monkeys, that's why, in the past 200 years, there are some people that do not understand - 
what an Indian is; that^s how come they don't understand what these eleven bills are all 
about. These bills attack human beings. We are the original people here. No one can tell 
*us h.ow to live' here. No one is able to direct our lives for us. 

We have forgotten in a short time that when the first white people landed on our shores 
they could rtot survive, even the j)ilgrims could not survive. The Indians, showed them ways 
of survival. We taught them how to live. We taught them how to plant corn. That corn was 
a' tree of life for us. We showed them that this is life here in America and they survived. 

^NotJl&D many years afterward, they begin to tell us how to live; they begin to tell us 
that our j^'eligion is wrong, our way of life is no good. These are not the agreements- that 
we made. This is not the treaties that we made with the United States government or any 
other country - we Agreed that we Would remain as independent nations, we would be sovereign 
people. [It was understood that these peopl^g, the new people were seeking freedom, they can 
have their fi;.eedom and fhare the same soil with us. 

We had enough room for these people, because we lived by an understood law, the law that 
we had for thousands of years. Me hacTan unchangitig government, the law of love, peace, and 
respect — no man-m^tde laws will ever take the -place of it, and this is the law that we've always 
-Jivlfd by. * . . ' ' 

Because of understanding these laws, every Indian door was open to everyone. Through 
these doors walked Christopher Columbus, through these doors walked the pilgrims, because of 



that lovj^and^ respect we have for all human beings. 

But timfe came after entering our door, they took advantage over the native people here. 
Their greed? We have seen it. Many of our people were massacred because of wanting more 
land. We gaye them land through treaties. We gave and we gave and we have no more to give 
today. Nat only land was taken, even the culture, even the religion under man-made laws was 
taken frofn the native people— but it has managed to survive, we continue with our way of life. 

My elders, my clanmothers, spiritual leaders, medicine men sitting up here, we have 
no disagreement, we do not disagree on Indian religion, we are not that confused; we come to 
you with one mind. I have n\y brothers and sisters of different tribes here with me, but we 
do not disagree on Indian religion, I have never tried to convert the Lakota people into 
Muskogie ways. So, I look out here on every corner there is a church, one of them trying 
to c6nvert the other - we do not come here with that kind of confusion. We respect one 
another's religion, we respect one another's vision, that's our only way of existing in this 
country here, that's our survival and this is our strength. Even though we are greatly 
outnumbered, bur idea will overcome those numbers, A confused society cannot exist forever. 
The first white^people who came here were lost and they are still yet lost, they have been 
so confused, so 'much. 

We have to go on the green light and stop on the red one. We have been separated from 
a natural way of life so far that our government doesn't understand the Indian^^nguage. The 
people, the society has drifted away so far from reality. They will not sit down under a 
tree and talk to us, they wiU not even sit down in their offices and listen to the Indian. 
We have experienced this all 4his time, even in the local offices at home. Those that hold 
positions in the government refuse to listen to the grass-roots Indian because they have t)een 
so far away from the natural way of .thinking, They*have to look at a sheet of paper for 
directions from the higher ups, even t^eir minds are controlled. To make decisions for 
themselves , -they have to follow those'^apers- and nothing real,., 

I am'as I said, from the Muskogie tribe, known as ^he Creek tribe also. If you study 
your history, my lincestral homeland was in Georgia and it so happens'that the President is 
from there, too. He knows why I'm here! The l6ng walk begins in Georgia, in Alabama, in 
Florida; we thought it end^ in Oklahoma, but it did not end there. So I have to take part 
in thf long walk* again. 

Every tribe has a trail of tears, they will wonder when is it going to end, I want to 
see the time come when we can act like human -beings and sit down to iron our'problems out. 
We never saw anything about the Geneva Conference here in the United States, The press did 
not bring this^^t. Why? Documents were presented there so damaging and a disgrace. to 
this country— that the Native- people had to go to Geneva se^kiifg human rights! Why does a- 
native of America have to go to another country to seek human rights? 

We believe in the truth; society follows facts; facts can originate from lies, but if 
they believ6 it to be truth, it's truth* to them, .You may want to know how many people I 
represent, I represent the truth, and I represent the future generations of my people. -We 
will talk about the truth. We will find out the truth 4s hidden from the American people 
about the native people. That's why you never heard'^about the bills that are affecting the 
native people. The people in America don 't^understand what life is on th'e reservation.^ 
We have brothers^who stood, up and had the courage to face an unjust government, Indian ft^ople 
remain silent In their graves because of belief in freedom, that's why today they are no 
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longer with us. How many of n\y people will have to give up their lives before they receive 
their freedorti. 

We are not talking about Ihe freedom that most of you probably know. We talk about the 
freedom thjat was given to us since the beginning of time; freedom to practice the religion 
of our ancestors, freedom to weflk and go wherever we please, frepdom to be who we are'; - 
free tb bring children Into this world as we are^supposed to,- which means ste^ril izatioh'^is 
out. Genocide must come to an end. This is what we are walking for; this is the kind 'of 
freedom that we are looking for; and t^is is what our brothers died for; this is why many 
of our brothers are in prison today and this is why we have to l}ave people walk all the way 
across this country seeking freedom. / * \ 

• We have to remind ourselves, this is not only an Indian problem, that's why we have been 
able to get support from the non-Indians the world over because they begin, to understand and 
realize what's happening here. It makes me wonder if the Indian can be slapped around all 
th«se ye^irs; who is going to be the. next one? Who is going to be the next Indian? A few 
years ago, ble^ck' peopl'e fought here for what they wanted. On the doors they saw— "no coloreds 
allowed," We don't see it any more— because we had to fight for it. Today we see another 
^ sign there arid it doesn't have to ^do with color. On that door the "no color" sign is not there, 
but there Is a sign that says— "no shirt, no shoes, no service." » 

The jailhouses, the prisons in this country are no more than 400 years old. Before 
the coming of Columbus more than 400 tribes; speaking different languages, having different 
ways, having different religions, Mved here. None of t^ese tribes had jailhouses or prisons, 
or insane-asylums and today no country can exist without them. We did not have prisons, 
jailhouses, insane asy'^ums because we llv^d by an understood law, we understood what life 
Is all about - to this day we are not confused. 

In the future YOU will probably be the next Indian, if you don't be careful. After a 
while we are going to walk up to that door and there's going to be a sign— "all the people - 
with mustaches stay out." In the future, there's going to be someljody else suffering, maybe 
* not ps bad as the Indian, but he too will wake up and see that he has no righ'ts, he too, will 
somejday find he Is not a free person either. We can see that very much like the shadows of 
the clouds that come over us today. 

Talk about discriminating against the Indians, don't think that it's an Indian problem 
alone.- Better wake up. You better find out where you stand^as a free person. There was 
av^time wften Indians gave^up their lives; upon returning home they found out that they did -not 
have their freedom. That*s why we had Wounded Knee, that's why we had Aloatraz^ Pit.l^iver, 
and many other movements that you fiave seen and heard about. You better stop and gheck 
and see the cause of these movements. 

The press has been unfair to us. The only thing they reveal is a young Indian boy 
holding up a gun Implanting the idea of violence in American hearts: To this day when you 
hear about Indian movements you immediately h^ar violence. Everyone immediately thinks 
about what they saw in the newspaper; rather than finding out what was happening there; 
what were the causes of those actions* When Wounded Knee happened, every military, eVery 
armed forces that you could think of that the government had, except the Unitecl States 
Navy— because there is no water there, were surrounding this little bit of occupied land, 
occupied by a- handful of Indian people. Sometimes I feel like the native people are a big 
^.threatjx) thi^ country. Not so, in arms, but 'our relifgiop is strong. We live close to 
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nature, we understand life and that's why we had Wounded Knee. * 

The time has come that we study Indian people. The bonV. of our ancestors are dug up. 
Their graves are dug up looking for the histoijy of our ancestor^, but the present day situation 
has not been looked into yet— andr4tJs time— and that's why we are here 'today. No matter 
how many brothers are jailed, no matter^w many may go. down into graves, you may silence 
me by a bullet some day, you may put me beliind bars, but that will not kill, that will not 
jail the religion of my ancestors. 

The movement of people will continue; we have been made indestructible. In our veins 
flows the blood of the originaj people of Ihe Americas. 

I thI long walk for 
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SURVIVAL 




WE ARE WAIiKIHG IN A SPIRITUAL WAY ACROSS THIS COUNTRY 
BEGINNING WITH A CEREMONY ON THE I^IAN ISLAND^ ALCATRAZ , JUNE 1 . 
1980 at 7:00 A.M. . WE WIIX ARRIVE AT OUR DESTINATION, WASHINGTC^I . 
D>C > ON NOVEMBER 1 . 1980. THIS WALK-WILl COVER THE HISTORIC 

ROUTE OF ""THE LONGEST WALK" OF ALL INDIAN NATIONS. 

\ 

THIS WILL BE ONE OF THE MOST MASSIVE STATEMENTS IN RECORDED 
HISTORY. A GLOBAL VOICE WILL CALL FOR THE END OP: 

* URANIUM EXPLOITATION ON INDIAN -LAND 

* NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENT 

* RBCilSTRATION FOR THE DRAFT AND WAR 

A SPIRITUAL WALK FOR WORLD PpCE AND THE PRESERVATION OF MOTHER 
EARTH AND HER PEOPLE. ^ ^ 

LET HISTORY REC6bP OUR ACTIONS SO OUR CHILDREN WILL KNOW THAt 
WE TOOK THIS DESPERATE ATTEMPT FOR SURVIVAL, TO INSURE THIS WORLD 
A FUTURE, FREE FRCm AN ENVIRONMENTAL fTOAGEDYi WAR, WORLD HUNGER 
AND NUCLEAR WASTE. WE WILL KNOW OUR ACTION HAS GUIDED OUR CHIia)REN 
MUCH CLOSER TO OUR GOALS. WHEN THIS CHAPTER IS ENDED, LET THEM 



RECALL A MOST DARING PEOPLE I . 
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A.I.M. for Freedom Survive^ G^oup 
271*8 Florida Avenue 
Richmond, CA 94804 
(415) 234-5155 
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Indian Culture Days talk 



Heritage return urged 



By MIKE FITCH 

The solution to current crises in 
American society requires a return 
to a more natural way of life, one 
based on principles long followed 1^ 
native Americans, an Indian 
spiritual leader said in Davis 
Saturday. 

Phillip Deere, speaking to about 
200 persons at UC Davis as part of 
ceremonies marking American 
Indian Culture Days, said native 
, American youths are beginning to 
realize this need and are turning to 
their grandparrats for knowledge of 
their heritage. 

A few years ago, Deere said, "We 
' were told to be Americans and not 
tribal people. In some way, Indians 
became ^shamed of who Ui^ ar^." 

Now, in response to confused 
conditions today, native Americans 
are looking to the past 

"The Indian pe<^ have become a 
proud people once again," Deere 
said. 

Indian prof^Kdes talk of this 
rebirth in awareness, according to 
Deere, and talk about "a strange 
people moving across the cdbntry." 

"What was said was true and it 
came about, the Indian leader said. 

The "strange people" turned out 
to be the hippies, who Deere sakl did 
not bring the spriritual rebirth, but 
were nonetheless signs of it 

For native Americans, this rebirth 
has led to increased interest in the 
traditional way of life, long kept 
alive by Indian elders. 

Deere stressed, however, that all 
peoples, and not Just Indians, have 
their roots in such a way of life. 

Hie question, he added, is: "What 
separated them from that natural 
way of thinking? 

"We lost that toodi with nature. 
We forgot what it is to be a natural 
person." 

Noting the "coofttsed cooditiona" 
id today's society, Deere said he 
feels that drastic changes, peiiuips 
caused ' by some enviroon^ental 
tragedy , are on the horixon. 

"I would say that this way of life 
will come to an end, perhaps within 
20years,"hesakL 

He lamented today's dependence 
on the fruits of modcfn technology ^ 
and commented that happiness must 
come from within, rather than 
outside. 

"You can rest assnred that you 
woa't find tt in Washington, D.C.," 
headded. 

Dem si|kl Americans will have to 
live in harmony and cooperate to 
survive and will have jto releam 
simple means of survival 

Saying that Anurkan 
taught <ar(y EurspcafiMnlfrantf 
h0»t to live llCthU opuntiry, 0#cnt 




Photo by Sue Cockrall 

Indian leiider Phmip Deere, cen^ 



forecast, **Tbe time will come when 
the native people once again will 
show the^ people ( today's 
Americans) how to survive and 
live." 

He pointed to renewed interest in 
horfoal medicines and natural foods 
as indications of a trend toward 
traditional practices. 

People are beginning to see past 
native American cultures dif- 
ferently as ^ result Deere said, and 
realize that a lack of material 
comforts was niot necessarily a 
handicap. 

"People were happy, people were 
satisfied and life went on," Deere 
said. 

"This is the life we've been talking 
about. This is the life we've been 
living for thousands of years." 

This life is based on natural laws, 
the foremost pf which.is the "law of 
love, peace and inspect," Deere 
said. He ackl^ that man-made Ikws 
cannot replace the latter. 

Daerc criticized pa^ attempts to 
encourafe fiMividciilifm and 
competition aaitng Ihdiant, siylng 



that Indians were being stripped of 
their lieritage. — 

Today, he concluded, a reverse 
process has begun. 

Deere, a member of the Muskogee 
tribe, has spent the past four years 
traveling across the United States 
a nd in vario us foreign countries 
speaking of the native Am«1can 
heritage. 

During last weekend 's 
ceren^ies,^ sponsored by the 
i Native American Student Union at 
lUCD, the Pocno Dancers, GHnd- 
' stone Dancers, Maidu Dancers and 
Blade Wflf Gourd Society per- 
formed. 
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Dennis Banks* 
STATEMENT ABOUT THE AMERICAN INDIAN MOVEMENT 



■■ ) 



0 



*To date April 30, 198Q - an Interview with Den/iis Banks never quite materialized'. However, 
we began in interview in January but stopped after the initial paragraph, and I am inbluding 
the short statement here, because it shows the conviction that AIM will always survive, no 
matter in what form. ■ 
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The American Indian Movement will always be surviving, will always be functioning. Whether 
it functions as an organization involved In politics, in the education of our children, ' 
or whether it continues as a. social organization benefiting the social concerns ^Indian 
people, or whether we survive as a movement that is dedicated to correcting changes in the 
courts, rallies and political actions, such as Wounded Knee. It will always survive, one 
way. It-will always be there. > And I think it is important that we understand it in the 
context of history, that there must always be a movement^ there must always be an American 
Indian Movement, tfiere must always be individuals who are willing to protect the heritage 
and observe the culture ^f their people. That should always be, - no matter what race we 
are, or where we are from. That is what is so important in understanding th,e survival of 
the American Indian Movement. 




AMERICAN INDIAN MOVEMENT 



Indianer im Widerstand 
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Am 28,7,1968 wuxdt Von D«imi« Banks, G«org« Mitohtll und Clydi fl«ll«oourt ia . 
MinnMipolis die AMERICAH' IKDIAU MOVEMENT (AJK) fi^grlindet. 

Ur«prUn^lioh als Stadtpetroullle geplant - um ung»iyohtfertiffte V^rhaftungen 
▼on Indianern zu ▼•rhindem - entwiokelte sich schnell eine Organisation di# 
sicH iiber ginz Nordameriica ausbreitste und sich konkret fUr indianisoha Rechte 
und Verbes^erung des indianischen Lebena standards einsetzt. 

AIM be'Jteht heute aus Uber 90 Chaptem (Ortsgruppen) in d«n USA und Canada und . 
'vird von Ylelen auBeramerikanischen Organisation«n und Gruppen unterstUtzt. 
AIM ist bemliht uia Ziisaiam^narbtit mit anderen MindeAeitsgruppen, wis den ^ 
•lioanos, Puertoriaanem, -Eingeborenen in Mikronesien und Australien'eovie den, 
ibiidamerikanisohen Indians^. 

Seit der Gxiindung haben AIM-Mitglieder an oa. 300 Aktionen und Demonstrationen. 
fiir die Recite der nordamefikatiischen'Ureinwoh^er teilgenommen. 
Aufierdem richtete das AMERICAN INDIAN MOVEMENT mehrere "Survival Schools" ein, 
in denen indianische Lehrer xmterrichten. Hier lemen die Sohiiler neben Englisoh 
auch ihre Stammesspraohen, ihre Religiori, ihre Geachichte;k<5nnen ihare Identitilt 
finden. ^ } 

Smit den Ereignissen in -Wounded Knee I973t ▼•rsucht die Regierung die Arbeit ^ 
von AIM zu IpriminAlisieren vmd zu behindem., 

B'te maBgeblichen Fiihrer (Russe! Means, ^^is Banks, Leonard Crow Bog, Clyde 
' B«llecourt u,a.)^wurden in langwierige und kostspieliege ProzeMe verwickelt 
uxid turn Teil mehrfach verurteilt, Auch vor Mordajischlfigen wurde nicht zurUok- 
g^schreckt. . , ' 

In zunehmenden Mafle erstreckt sich 'Verf olgungskampagne der Regierung auch 
auf weitere Mitglieder und Ortsgruppen. Durch fingierte und falsche Anklagen 
warden die Mitarbeiter oft xnonatelang festgmhalten \md miissen duroh hohe 
Kautionen ausgeldst werden. » 

WaruA die IJS-Rftgierung sich mit alien Mitteln gegen den Kampf der Indianer^um 
' Frelheit und SolbstMndi^^eit ziir Wehr set^t, er^l&rt zum^il folgende Aufstellungt 

AOP niQIiaiZSCHEH ^SraVATIONBK UIO) VSmUOSUMD BSFXNBRH SlGHt 

90^ des in den USA gefimdenen^UBANS 

7(^ der OIL- Voricoanen ' 

7596 ^des KOHLE Torrats 
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Leaflet published by a West German AIM'- 
Suppoirt Group 
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Dennis Banks* \ 
WE WILL B€GIN THE "WALK FOR SURVIVAL" ACROSS THIS COUNTRY* 



**At noon on April 24^ 1980,'bennis Banks, Chancellor t)f D-Q University and co-founder of 
the American Indian Movement, delivered a speech abowt World Hunger and related 'initiatives 
in California on the "quad" *of the University of California, Davis. During that speech, he 
announced that In 1980 there would be another Native American Walk a^cross the continent 
In the manner of the Trail of Broken Treaties (1972) and-The Longest Walk "(1978).. The publl 
speech was taped apd the part pertaining to the Walk for Survival is given here. 



I have an announcement that m'ight lead to hunger during a period of time this summer. 
Most of us, in the audience, here, I know are interested in other issues around the ~ 



world, and other issues that are affecting us here in this country. One of them is the draft,, 
the other js build-up and stock-piling of nuclear weapons, and the uranium mining fhat is 
going on in the Southwest. 

In 1978,. American Indian people were facing termination, facing a termination of FedeVal 
trust responsibilities. The Federal government was attempting to negotiate through .Congress 
the termination of treaties that have^been signed between Native Americans and Congress. They 
^ introduced eleven billis which would have terminated the 4:reaty obligations of this country 
to Native American people.. And so, to call attention to that. Native American .people walked . 
across this country. We began the planning here at D-Q University and, of course, beginning 
on February 1.1 , 1978, from Alcatraz and then coming to Sacramento in a caravan. We started 
on foot from Sacramento on the evening of February 11, 1978, and began walking across this 
country. Six months later, on July 15, the Longest Walk arrived in Washington, D.C. and 
we were able to defeat all eleven bills that congressmen and senators had lYitroduced during * 
the prior session. - 

•F* believe it is going to take that kind of action to generate more enthusiasm across 
this country if we are going to try and stop the draft, if we are going to try and stop the 
uranium exploitation M*n the Southwest. We know by now that most of the uranium found in 
this country and the active mines are on Federal ^^;>^ian Reservations^* We have a coalition 
of Native Americans who are working very hard ro try to stop the mining from being developed, 
the uranium b^ing extracted. And, of course, thoie of you who saw it on television last 
night, if you were awake, you might have seen a first hand of what it means in the Southwest 
to have the uranium, the waste* being left there bn the reservation, and the very^fine 
.sand being blown and sifting across the Indian land. 

Well, the Walk: we will announce it this coming Saturday in San Francisco that there 
will be a Walk across this country again. It*s going to take, of course, jnore than Indian 
people to lead the country to show that we are trying to stop the uranium. 

I want to say something about the draft in this country. I hav? a number of^hildren. , 
I have eight daughtgr^ and seven sons and I want to have to say something about the draft 
because it itlight mean drafting my children. It might mean them being^ influenced by this 
government to go across to some other country to fight a w5ir. Well , 'basically, the very 
foundation of Native American people is to be at peace with one another. To be at peace 1 
with ourselves. And, yes. If people come to our land to fight us, to try to take away what, 
we havQ, -yes, we will all stand'and fight. There is no question about that. But the whole 
idea. of tr^i-ng 'to raise the war machinery In this country because of the situation in Iran, 
because of the situation iTi Afghanistan., to raise ^the whblf consciousness, of trying to send 
us t^ack to a war-thinking community, of trying to get the flag aryl patriotism going again, 
as they somehow fooled us during prior skirmishes across thq world-, - I believe that we have 
to say something about that, It^s to be stopped. - 

I believe another Walk Is necessary, even if we walk, and walk, and walk. And, I Relieve 
'On June 1st, • I believe that^s going to be the date, June 1st, 2nd, or 3rd., we haven't rfially 
^ . ^ decided on that date yet, but it- will be June 1st, 2nd or 3rd. - there will be another walk 
, . acros.$. the country that will be arriving in Washington, D.C. on November 2nd or November 3rd., - 
we are ti^^lng to coincide the~Wa?lk arriving in Washington with the national election 'In this 
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country. And I believe that whoever is running for presidenTT^whether 1t*s Reagan, Bush, 

or Anderson, or whether it's Senator Kennedy or Carter, I think we have to make our )nessage 

clear to them. They woa't come out here, so I believe it is necessapfiyet again tjiat we go . 

. . to Washington, . / \ . ' 

_ And that's'why I mentioned earlier that it is a Long Walk.. It is a hard Walk for anybody. 
^ t *^ " ^ 

And there is a time when you have to fast on the Walk. - There is a^time when you may not be 

* eating one or two days. But H that*s the sacrifice that you and I must take t6 save this 
country, - we all love this coqi^try, it is still our country, we still stand up and fight . 
for it, we still stand up for it and, hopefully, some of us pray for the .goodness of each 
other, so that the goodness will surface, - we understand that, but we can't become a "nation 
leading towards war all the time, ^ 

It is true that there are /^erican people being he)d in Iran, Both you and I would 
agree that they must be brought home. We agree on that*, Jhejre is no question about that. 
But to raise the consciousness of this country to want to be thinking about war because of 
the events in Afghanistan is not in order. That's not in order. There is no need for us 
to be drafted, there. is no need, for a draft. 'There is no^more need Vor us to be talking 
about war. Those senators • and, of course, there are a number of congressmen and senators 
who are opposed^ who are thinkiag along the same lines, that we don't need a draft, and that 
. they aVe opposed to it?t — but, nevertheless, there^ is still that kind of talk: If those - 
congi^ssmen, those senators ,*ahd Carter wish to'go to w^ir, tfc4n, perhaps, they should lead ^ 
the battaliopV they should lead^ be in the front line leading the charge! If they are going 
^ to lea<|^the-i:haiJ>ge^ I cton't-^think that we*d ever hear t$|k about war 'again, ^f they are 

going to lead the charge, theyVd never- be talking about* drafting,- Then, they'd be wanting 
to talk about peace right.awayv So, when it's not them that is going to be leading the 
charge, they're going t|^ be^ talking a^out djrafting^ when it's not them, that's going to be 
feeling the uranium exploitations^ tiiat's cauiirtg c^tncer , when it's not them in the mines that 
are dying from cancer, then, of course, th^'re going to be always talking about exploiting 
uranium reserves in this country, " ^? . ^ ^.^^^^^ ^ 

Indian people believe, of foyrse, in the sacr^dness of this Earth, And now, the ^elders 
are saying to us that it is a very dangerous time for* us because ^we^ are tampering with an 
elementrthat we do not know anything about, I 'don^'tj^kpow, .bunt throughout rny educational 
process,..! 've always been bombarded with phrasis that as long'a? we are in control of th"e 

situation, well, 'if we control" our communities,' if we Control this, 'if we control that, v ^ 

. ^ ^ 

then we are on a good path." But .we*cannot control'^what is happening with the uranium, 
we cannot control the elements tflat we are tampering with inside of Mother: Earth. All of 
the' prophecies— I don't have to be religious to tell you of l^rophecies, Indian prophecies, 
^^but their prophecies are there - they say, that whdn you begin ^to tamper, when you begin to 
^ hurt the wqmb of Mother Earth, it is a very dangerous time, ^ *' 
So, those of you who want to become part of that w^lk, perhaps, -amaybe ten people from 
Davis, - it's going to take you five months, ~, It took Native 'American people six months to walk 
across the country. And 'then, last^week, I saw in the 5Zln fKanoA^co ExjcunimA. where about 

# thirty, forty hikers are going to hike across this country, and they 'expect to arrive in New 
York C.ity s^me time in June of 1981, And there was a lot of media around that. Around -the, 
you know, there were NBC, CBS, ABC was*there, covering a big me^dia story about the-hiketrs who* 
are walking across this country. More media about the people htfking than Native American 



people walking across this country to save our own^ reservations, to save our own people. 
But, again, you know, we are going to try it again. There'll be alliances across the country. 
We will announce the date. The exact date will be JlTne lst,*^nd or 3rd, when we will 
be^in the Walk, for Survival across this country, * • 
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"A SPIRITUAL WALK FOR WORLD PEACE >VND THE PRESERVATION OF MOIHER EARTH" 

NO MORE NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

^ ' At this time the Long Walk for Survival is preparing for 
possibly the most hazardotis and e3diausting part of its journey, 
300 miles of Nevada desert in v^ch^93 at<^c bombs were detona- 
ted betv^en 1951-63 producing letakemia/ miscarriages and birth 
defects in its wake. We will be walking day;s and nxnning all 
ni^t until our rest stop 'at Duckwater Indian Reservation. 
(See calendar) 

Of the 350 people ^diich walked out of Sacramento 160 com*- 
pleted ttie trek throu^ the Sierras # sleeping in a snowstorm 
and are contin\xing on the Walk. 'I' 

Grateful a|5)reciation ^ . * 

Bob Frank & the people of Washoe Indian Reservation for 
facilities and hospitality. 

Kay Cole and the Women * b Intl . Leaguec ^or Paace and 
Freedom. 

LdLnda Howard and the Yerington Padute people. 

Alyj^n Willie and the Walker River Paiutes. 

Merlin Dixon and the Acaidi Cutta Elders of Watlker 
Fiiver Indian^ Reservation. - , 

' Earl Liyeraore Blackfeet Azi:ist 
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D-QU PUBLICATIONS ' , ' • . ' 

/ . ■ - - 

Jack Forbes, Kenneth, R, Martin, David Risling, Jr, The, E/^tabtalm^ oi^V-d UniveMUy: 
An Exainp£e oi Saait66iul IndUn-CkicAno CormmUy VtvdtofmeM. Davis: D-Q University 
Press, 1972i Ip pp. ' * . ^ - ' 

Joshua Reichert i Miguel! Trujillo (compilers), PtnAptctive^ On ContmponoAy UatL\)i>h(\vUain 
and Ckicano EdaavUonal ThoagfU. Davis: D-Q University Press, 1973/74; vi + 111 pa. 
An Antho+egy of articles on Chicago and Native American education, written and compiled 
by people affiliated with 4)-QU. ' ^ - 

Heydar Reghaby (co-author and editor). PhiZoAoph^y oi thz TkiAd WonM. Davis: 0-Q v 

University Press*, 1974; 180 pp. Anthology of papers on the Tfffrd Sorld, delivere^ > 
during a D-QU statewide symposium on the Third World in December 1973. 

W . ' . — ' . ^ * ^ 

Heydar Reghaby (co-author and editor). BfeAAomA U^e Science. Davis: D-.Q University 
Press, 1979; 172 pp. Anthology of papers submitted during the Festival of Science, 
held at D-QU in 1979. ^ *^ 



Jack D. Forbes. T>ube4 and Moaac^: ExptoKcution& in Red* i^tuXQ!, -and Stack. D-QU' Studies 
in Colonialism, Racism, and Sel f-Detertniiiation. Davis: D-Q University Press, 1978/79; 
120 pp. * ^ . " 

Jack D. Forbes. A i^onZd Ruled By CannibaU: Thz i^eXlko P^me oi AgQ^Q^6ion, Uolanca, 
and ImpeAialum. I^-Q Pre-Print Series. Davis: D-Q University Press, 1979; 93pp. 



All publications available from: 

D-Q University Press^^ 
P.O. Box ^09 , 
' Davtr; California 95616 
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TECUMSEH CENTER PUBLICATIONS ^ ' • 

Jack D. Forbes & Carolyn Jbhnson (editors), Ha^book tiatdJt knoAican Studios and ChAonology 
oi Hativz-AmzA^canMUtoKy, prepared by^the Staff and Students of Native American 
Studies and Tecumseh Center. Davis: Tecumseh Center, 1971; 111 pp. 

Jack D. forbes. WapamkanUkok Languagz RzZauUon6kLp6: An IrvUodactoKy Study' oi IkaXual 

InttttigibltUy Among tht Powhatan Lewape, tiatcck, Wantccofee, and OcXckLpuoe, Ldnguagz/,, 
- -i)avis: Tecumseh Center, 1972; 52 pp* 

Jack D. Forbes & Howard Adams^ A Modei oi 'Ghm^-RooW ConmmUy Vtvzlopmojnti Hit V-Q^ 
UnivzA^lty UativQ, Amvuxian languagz PKojzct. Davis:' Tecumseh Center, 1976; 41 p^. 

Jack D. Forbes. ReZLgioiu, FKtzdom and the, VnotzcXyion hlatcvt Ame/Ucan Places o{^Woukip 
and CejnQXeJUt6. Davis: Tecumseh Center, January 1977; 24 pp. 

Jack.D. Forbes. Radum, SchoiaK&kLp and OuJUuAaJl, PlunaJLum In Highvi Edacatum. Davis: ^ 
, Tecumseh Center, March 1977; 38 pp.^ 

Jack D. Forbes. AmeMxian WenxU^: An Introduction Jto thoi^ Hatx\>t Wo^ aizd in the, U^Uzd 
Statt6 and Canada. Davis: Tecumseh Center; 1979; 115pp. 

Jack D. Forbes. Uat^t AmznXaan Languagt6: PKt&e/tvation and SeZi-Vtv^toprnznt. ^ Davis: 
Tecumseh CenterJ 1979; 57 pp. ' 

Jack Cf. Forbes. The, Papago-Apacht Treaty oi 1SS3: PropeMy JlLght6 and ReZLgiou6 LibeAtit& 
oi the, O^odham, UajUcopa, and OtkeA Uative, Ptopte,. Davis: Tecumseh Center, 1979; 52 pp. 
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ma tCttWS WALK PGR-SURVIVAL CALgNDAR & SCHEEULE 



juqs , 10 \ Mina, NV 

wSSr 11 ^Tonopahr NV 

Thurs 12 War» Springs, NV 
Pri 13 

(Duck Water Res) 

Sat 14 HikD« MV 

Sun IS Caliente, HV 

Hon 16 Nodena, UT 

Tues 17 Cedar City, UT 
♦Advance # (801) 586-6859 ^ 

Wed IB Cedar City, UT 
Thura ^19 " " 

Pri 20 Long Valley Jet., UT 

Sat 21 Kanab« UT 

Sun 22 Glen Canyon, UT , 
Mon 23 

Tues 24 Page, Arizona 

Wed 25 J\biction 89 

Tljjars 26 Txiba City, AZ 

Pri 27 Big Moxintain, AZ 
Sat 28 " . 

Sun ^^29 

Mon" 30 OrMbir AZ 



> JULY 10 Shiprock, NM 

/ PrT* 11 Bloomfield, NM • 

STat 12 Nageezi, NM 

Sun 13 Cuba, MM 

Mon 14. Coyote, NM 

Tuea 15 " " 

Wed 16 'Coyote, NM 

Thurs 17 San Juan Pueblo, MM 

Pri 18 " 

Sat 19 " •« " 

Sun 20 " " " " 



Mo 

Mon. 21 Taos, NM 

Tues 22 Eagle Nest, NM 

Wed 23 Springer, NM 

Thurs) 24 Clayton, NM 

Pr± 25 



Sat 

Sim 

Mon 

Tues 

Wed 



26 
27 
28 
29 
*30 



JULY 

wsa^ ^ 

Thurs 

Pri 

Sat 

Sun 
Mon 
Tues 
Wed 



1 oraibi, AZ 

2 Xeams Canyon, AZ 

3 Window Rock, • AZ 

4 Window Rock, AZ 

5 Crystal, NM 

6 Bumham, NM ^ 

7 " . » 

8 II 1^ M 

9 ** . 



Thurs 31 

AUGUST \ 
Sat^ 2 
Sun 3 
Mon 4 
Tues ^ 5 



Wed 
Thurs 
Pri 
Sat 



6 
7 
8 
9 



Boise City, OK 
Guymon, OK 
Elmwood, OK 
Port Supply, OK- 
Selling, OK 
Canton, OK. 

Canton, t)K 



Hennessey, OK 
Stillwater, OK 

Meeker, OK 
Okemah, OK , 



THE 'LONBfiST WALK FOR SURVIVAL NEEDS ; 

* T-SH1RT& \ * POOD 

* SOCKS * GAS }im& 

* VEHICLES * CAMPING GEAR 




JUNE 1, 1980 



NOVEMBER 1, 1980 



ALCATRAZ ISLAND ' TO WASHINGTC»? D. C, 
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